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Gustav Meizman It’s Your Money 


That’s Involved 


Board Memher of 
J.P.Morgan & Co. 


At a regular meeting of the 
Board of Directors of J. P. Morgan 
& Co. Ineorporated; on Jan. 3; 
Gustav Metzman was elected a 
member of the 
Board. Mr. 
Metzman has 
been Presi- 
dent of 
New York 
Central Rail- 
road Co. since 
Sept. 1, 1944. 
He was born 
in Baltimore, 
Md., in 1886. 
and entered 
the railroad 
business as a 
copy clerk 
with the Bal- 
timore & Ohio 
in 1903. He 
was on the 
staff of the 
Eastern Presi- 
dents Confer- 
ence in 1916-17, and with the 
Railroad Administration during 
World War I. He joined the New 
York Central lines in 1920. In 
1942 he served for some months 
as Chief of Rail Division, Trans- 
portation Corps, U. S. Army, at 
Washington , D. C. 


_ te 
Delafield to Admit 
Delafield & Delafield, 14 Wall 
Street, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
will admit Clelia B. Delafield to 
limited partnership as of Jan, 11. 


Pennsylvania Securities Section 
on page 66. 


Interstate 
Aircraft & Eng. Co. 


{ Circular on Request 





Gustav Metzman 











‘Hirscu & Co. 


Successors to 
HIRSCH, LILIENTHAL & CO. 


Members New York Stock Eschange 
q and other Exchanges 


Lonfion - Geneva Rep. _. 
25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-0600 ‘Teletype NY 1-210 
: Chicago Cleveland 
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By WALTER E. SPAHR 


Professor of Economics, New York University 
Secretary, Economists’ National Committee on Monetary Policy 


Asserting There Is No Indication That the Policy of Polluting and 


Diluting the Monetary System Is to Be Curbed or Abandoned, Prof. 


Spahr Points Out the Following Monetary Problems With Which the | 


People Are Now Concerned: (1) Greenbackism; (2) the Treasury’s 


Power Over the Price of Gold; (3) the Power to Alter the Weight of 


Silver Coins; (4) the Manipulation of Federal Reserve Bank Notes; 


(5) the Allied Military Fiat Currency; (6) the Continued Suspension 
of the Gold Coin Standard; (7) the Confusion Regarding the Meaning 
of “Lawful Money” and “Legal Tender,” 


and (8) the Effectiveness of 


the Bretton Woods Agreements in International Exchange -Stabilization. 


For a dozen years controversies regarding the virtues, defects. 
‘or dangers in our monetary structure have been agitating monetary 


economists ,© 
Congress,! 


the Federal | 
Administra - 
tion, and 
others. 


titude 
laws,  Presi- 
dential proc- 


 adminis- 
trative rul- 
ings, 
and unprete- 
dented gov- 
ernmental 
actions, Con- 
gressional 
hearings, and 
criticisms and 
warnings by monetary economists 





Dr. Walter E. Spahr 


and others have characterized the | | 


field of money. 

Busy people, not specialized in 
these matters and with insuffi- 
cient time to follow the various 
issues with care, have, of course, 
been confused. Some of them 
have been deep!y d:sturbed, either 
because they have not been sure 
that they understood what was 


(Continued on page 70) 


Buy War Bonds 
for 


VICTORY 
R. H. Johnson & Co. 


Established 1927 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
64 Wall Street, New York 5 
PHILADELPHIA 


Buffalo Syracuse 
Pittsburgh Williamsport Dallas 














Restoring Stable 


By IVAN 





| rencies. 
_Two-Price Systems and the Like, 


the Present. Chaotic Currency Con 
Not Succeed. Advocates a Sound 
tional Balances Payable in Gold or 





honest and dependable currency. 





Moneys 


And Foreign Exchange 


WRIGHT 


Professor of Economics, Brooklyn College 


Economist Stresses Need of Confidence in a Government's Stability to 
Maintain Mohetary Stability and Asserts Mere Legal and Political Enact- 
ments and Promises Will Not Establish Sound and Dependable Cur- 
Holds that Government Regulations, Such as Tariffs, Quotas, 


Must Be Corrected Before Stable 


Currencies Can Perform Their Functions in International Trade and 
That Any Attempt to Superimpose New and Controlled Money Upon 


ditions Throughout the World Will 
Convertible Currency With Interna- 
Its Equivalent. 


It is the duty of the government of each country to provide an 


Without a stable currency in which 





During this! 
period a mul- | 
of} 


lamations,. 


unusual || 


The Nature of 


the Distribution 


Cost Problem 


By Q. FORREST WALKER* 


Measuring Distribution Costs. 


product. 





*An address 





Q. Forrest Walker 


INVES 





PROSPECTUS MAY BE 
OBTAINED FROM 
AUTHORIZED DEALERS 
or from . 


HUGH W. LONG and COMPANY 


CORPORATE 
ag WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5 LOS ANGELES 14 

SEL OD, 








BOND 
BROKERS 


BULL, HOLDEN & C° 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
14 WALL ST., NEW YORK 5,N.Y. 
TELEPHONE-RECTOR 2-6300 














Actual Trading Markets, cad 
ELECTRONICS 
RAILS 
INDUSTRIALS 


Kobbé, Gearhart & Co. 


INCORPCRATED 
. Security Dealers Ass’n 


45 Nassau Street New York 5 


Members N. 





Tel. REctor 2-3600 Teletype N. ¥. 1-576 








Philadelphia Telephone: Enterprise 6015 





Philip Carey 
Manufacturing Co. 
International — 
Detrola Corp. 
Electrolux , 


Reynolds & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. ¥. 
Telephone: REctor 2-7400 
Bell Teletype NY 1-635 











634 SO. SPRING ST. | 


Economist, R. H. Macy & Co., Inc. 


Marketing Expert Stresses Importance of Improved Accounting in 
Points Out Opportunities for Economies 
in the Elimination of Time Wastes, Transporta 
rae, and Turn-Qver- Practices. These Wa 
Are Found Throughout Ali Production and Distri- 
bution Processes and Are Particularly, Important 
in Retail Marketing Where Expensive Customer 
Services Add Materially to Operating Costs. Warns 
Against the Indiscriminate Use of Statistical Aver- | 
ages in Measuring Costs and Asserts That Low Mar- 
keting Cost Is Not an End in Itself and Will Not 

_ Necessarily Produce Maximum Sales and Profits. 
Marketing or distribution is the secondary 
stage in the life history of every commercial 


Raw, semi-finished and finished prod - 
ucts are produced, marketed and consumed. The 


by Mr. Walker at the Marketing Confer- 


ence of the American Management Association, Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York City, Jan. 3, 1945. 


(Continued on page 84) 
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TORS - INC; 








Bond Brokerage 


Service 


for Banks, Brokers 
and Dealers 


HARDY & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


30 Broad St. New York 4 
Tel. Digby 4-7800 Tele. NY 1-733 
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CANADIAN 
SECURITIES 














HART SMITH & CO. 


New York suaree Dealies Assn, 
32 WILLIAM 8T., N. ¥. 5 HAnover 2-09380 





Bell Teletype NY 1-395 
New York Montreal Toronto 

















a 


people cau 
have _ confi- 
dence all 
credit trans- 
actions are re- 
strained, and 
production 
and trade are 
subdued to a 
hand-to- 
mouth _ basis. 
When the val- 
ue of money 
*»~ecan net be 
~ counted on in- 
_ definitely, 
trade between 
countries is 
reduced to a 
| cash or barter 
Dr. Ivan Wright basis, and 
: trade regula- 
tions are set up to protect the 
economies of the stable currency 
countries against the cheap money 
and cheap goods of the countries 
with unstable currencies. 
Mere legal and. political enact- 
(Continued on page 68) 
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State and 
Municipal 
Bonds 


Bond Department 
THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 











New England 
Public Service Co. 
__ PREFERREDS 


IRA HAUPT & CO. 


Members of Principal Exchanges 


111 Broadway, N. Y. 6 , 
REctor 2-3100 Teletype NY 1-1920 
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Trading Markets in: 
Lanova Corp. 
Franklin Stores 
American Bar ge Lines 


New York New Haven R.R. 
Old Com. & Pfd. 


KING & KING 


Established 1920 


Members 
New York Security Dealers Ass’n 
Nat'l Ass’n of Securities Dealers, Inc. 


40 Exchange Pl.,N.¥.5 HA 2-2772 
BELL TELETYPE NY 1-423 
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CANADIAN INDUSTRIALS 


115 BROADWAY 
Telephone BArciay 7-0100 





We Maintain Active Markets in U. S. FUNDS for 


CANADIAN BANKS 
CANADIAN MINES 


Canadian Securities Dep’t. 


GOODBODY & Co. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and Other Principal Exchanges 


CANADIAN UTILITIES 


NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Teletype NY 1-672 























AMERICAN 
CYANAMID 


5% Preference 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


Mc DONNELL & (c. 





er 
g. 


Avondate Mills 
Rockwood Co. 
*P. R. Mallory & Co., Inc. 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 


*Analysis on Request 





wmenoer. 

New York Stock Exchange 
Neu York Curb Erchange 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
lel. KEctor 2-7815 
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Carborundum, Com. 
Elk Horn Coal 


Common & Preferred 
Kearney & Trecker 
La France Ind., Com. & Pfd. 
Peerless Weighing & Vending 


Commor & rreierred 


Sirian Lamp, Pfd. 


Mitchell s Company 


Members Baitimore Stock Exchange 








*International 


Power Securities 
6/438 and 7s 


Savoy Plaza 
3/6s, 1956 


* Traded on N. Y. Curb Exchange 


Vanderhoef & Robinson 
Members New York Curb Exchange 
31 Nassau Street New York 5 


Telephone COrtlandt 7-407¢ 
Bell Sysiem Tetetype NY 1-1543 
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Byrndun Corporation 
W. L. Douglas Shoe 


Conv. Prior Preferred 


Mooker Electrochemical 


Common 


Indiana Limestone 
6s, 1952 


Struthers Welis 
Common & Preferred 


H. G. BRUNS & CO. 


20 Pine Street, New York 5 


Telephone: WHitehall 3-1223 
Bell Teletype NY 1-1843 
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Aetna Standard Engineering 


Marion Steam Shovel, Pfd. 


| sveeneadCompany 


37 Wali St., 


Long island Lighting 
Old Common & Old Preferred 


United Piece Dye Works 


Common & Preferred 


U. S. Finishing, Pfd. 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn. 
N. Y.S Hanover 2-4850 
Beli Teletypes—NY 1-1126 & 1127 











C. 
‘i 


Associated 
Gas 


Associated 
| Electric 





. A Saxton & Co., Inc. 


| by -your -Asso- 


iicn Purposes. 


excellent introduction. 
for the invita- 


tion extended 4 


ciation to talk @ 
on the subject 
that has so 
keenly inter- 
ested me for 
many years. I 
am highly 
complimented 
by this large @ 
aitendance. 

Before the 
war my French 
banker friends 
were quite 
talkative in 
the best Ox- 
ford English, 
until we began 
discussing 
vane Specjtic ousiness. Then they 
urned to their own language to 
xe sure they made no mistakes. 
30, this afternoon, I would like to 
ask your forbearance for read- 
ing from notes. I, too, want to 
xe sure to avoid mistakes. My 
»bjective is complete accuracy, 
und too many facts. and figures 
are involved to trust to memory. 

After a brief historical comment 
2 investment companies I will 
take up three important aspects 
of the industry: 

First: Factual proof that these 
companies show a better perform- 
ance than the general market. 


. | 3 
- Arthur Wiesenberger 





Second: An explanation of Lev- 
erage, the glamour aspect of in- 
vestment companies, and why 
well chosen leverage shares ap- 
2eal to either bulls or bears. This 
may sound like double-talk, but 
it is sensible double-talk. After 
you have heard it, I think you 
will agree that here is a case of 
having your cake and eating it 
too! 

Third: The many practical uses 





*An address by Mr. Wiesenber- 
ger, of Arthur Wiesenberger & 
Co., New York City, before the 
Association of Customers’ Brokers 
at the New York Stock Exchange, 
New York City, Nov. 28, 1944. 


(Continued on page 76) 





An Option On the Market 


By ARTHUR WIESENBERGER* 


Broker Reviews Development of Investment Companies at Home and 
Abroad and Points Out Their Past Errors and the Present Protective: 
Measures-to Insure Their Sound Operation. Contends the Price Record 
of Leading Investment Company Shares Show a Better Performance 
Than the General. Market Averages and Demonstrate the Working of 
the “Leverage” Principle in Connection With the Purchase of Invest 
ment Company Shares for Income; and Appreciation. 
Use of Investment Company Shares: by Small Investors’ for Diversifiea- 


Advocates: the 


I want to thank my very good friend Beardsley Ruml,; for his 
I also want to express my deep appreciatior 
> 





O'Brien Quits $ 
‘Joins Sealed” 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, — Rober 
H. O’Brien has resigned as a com- 
missioner of the Securities anc 
Exchange Commission and is join | 
ing Paramount Pictures, Inc., 2: 
Special Assistant to the Presiden‘ | 
Mr. O’Brien was appointed an at- 
torney in the Registration Divi 
Sion of the SEC in September 
1934. and later served in the samc 
division-as Assistant Director. H 
was appointed a Commissioner bx 








President Rooseveli on Feb. 3 
1942. 





F. S. Moseley Absorhs 
‘Arthur Perry & Co. 


BOSTON, MASS.—F. 8S: Mose- 
ley & Co., 50 Congress Street, an- 
nounce the merger of the person- 
nel, business and ‘resources . of 
Arthur Perry & Co., Incorporated, 
with their firm and will carry on 
the general investment banking 
business developed by the two or- 
Zanizations during many years of 
service to investors, in addition to 
their stock exchange commissior 
business and commercial paper 
ae = 

. Moseley 
ae ivs in the 

“nd Chicago Stoeck@xcnaiuges an 
-he New York Curb Exchange. 

The merger unites two firms oc 
cupying positions of leadership in 
she f.nancial field. F. S. Moseley, 
& Co., organized in 1879 to deal i. 
commercial paper, are prominen: 
underwriters and distributors 0! 


Co hala +enm. 


York, Boston 


to their stock exchange business 
Arthur Perry & Co., Incorporated 
has been a leading Boston under- 
writer and distributor of corporate 
and mun cipal securities since 
1916. The entire staff of Arthur 


associated with the firm, which 
maintains offices in Beston, New 
York, Chicago and Indianapolis. 

The partners of F. S. Moseley 
& Co., will consist of Neal Ren- 
toul, Arthur Perry. Charles C 
Auchinrcloss. William Bavne. Her- 
mann D. Boker, Alvah R. Boyn- 
ton, Herbert F. Boynton. F. Wads- 
worth Busk, Leo F. Daley, F. 
Fletcher Garlock. Melville P. Mer- 
“itt, Ben P. P. Moseley, Harry C. 
Robbins, Ernest L. Ward, Jr.,:and 
Ernest J. Woelfel. 


Now J. A. Williams & Co. 

EAST ORANGE, N. J.—Wil- 
liams, Parmele & Co., Inc., 44 
Brick Church Plaza, announces 
the change of firm name to J. Al- 
bert Williams & Co., Inc. as of 
Jan. 2nd. 





Perry & Co., Incorporated, will be | 


Murray McGonnel Is 





STEINER, ROUSE & Co. 


Members New York Stuck Excnange 


25 Broad St., New York 4, WN. Y. 
HAnover 2-0700 WY 1-1557 


New Orleans, La.- Birmingham, Ala. 
Direct wires to our branch offices 








Eastern Corp. 


Southwest Natural Gas 
3 Company 
N. E. Publie Service 


6s 7s: Pian Pid. 
Americen Gas & Power ' 


Edward A. Purcell & Co. 


Members New York Stock Erchange 
Memders New York Curb Exchange 


65 Broadway WHitehall 4-8120 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-1919 








Hayden, Stone Partner 


Hayden, Stone & Co., 25 Broad 
Street. New York City, members 
New York 
Stock Ex- 
change, an- 
nounce: that 
Murray Mc- 
Connell has 
been admitted 
to. general 
partnership in 
the frm. 

Mr. McCon- 
nel is a direc- 
tor of Julius 
Garfirckel & 





| Dixie-Home 
| Stores. He was 
| formerly F rst 
| Vice - Presi- 
investment securities in additior | 


Ddo., Mid-West 
| Refineries, 
iDine; ana 





McConne!l 


Murray 
dent and 2 ¢*- 
rector of J. G. White & Co., Inc. 


Wm. Cowan !s With 
Paine, Webber Ustewn 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Cur. 
tis, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange, announce tha 
William H. Cowan has become as 
soc.ated with the firm in its up- 
town office at 745 Fifth Avenue 
Mr. Cowan has been with Harris, 
Upham & Co. since 1939 and prior 
to that was associated with 
Munds, Winslow & Potter as Man- 
ager of their several uptown 
oreaey offices. 


Now Fre rost, Read & Simons 

CHARLESTON, S. C.—Effective 
Jan. 1, 1945, the firm name of | 
Frost, Read & Co., Inc., 21 Broad 
Street, was changed to Frost, Read 
& Simons, Inc. 

















Central States Elec. (Va.) 


*5% & 542% Debentures 
Common & Preferreds 


Com. Shearing'’& Stamping | 


Nat. Commercial Title & 
Mtge. Guar. Com. & Pfd. 


*Dealt in on New York Curb Exchange 


Frank C. Masterson & Co. 


Members New York Curb Exchange 


4 WALL ST. NEW YORK 5 
Teletype NY 1-1140 HAnover 2-9470 








Delaware Rayon Co. 
Class A Stock ($15 par) 


® Company established 1926 

© Produces Viscose Rayon Yarn 

® Annual Dividends $1.50 for 
past five years 

® Ratio Current Assets to Cur- 
rent Liabilities 6 to 1 


Analysis on Request 


F.H. Koller & Co., inc. 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass'n 
111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
BArclay 7-0570 NY 1-1026 














R. W. PRESSPRICH & CO. 


Members New Vork Stock Exchange 
68 William Street, New York 
BOSTON: 201 Devonshire St. 


GOVERNMENT, MUNICIPAL, 
RAILROAD, PUBLIC UTILITY 
& INDUSTRIAL BONDS 
INVESTMENT STOCKS 


Knowledge + Experience «+ Facilities 
. for Investors 























We continue to suggest that dealers 
send for our detailed report on 


FASHION PARK, Inc. 


A strong unit in the men’s clothing 
field. Owns trade name ‘‘Stein-Bloch”’ 
and Weber & Heilbronner chain. No 
reconversion problem. Excellent post- 
war possibilities. 


Simons, Linburn & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 








ST., N. ¥. & a" aes | 


25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-0600 Tele. NY 1-210 











WARNER & 
SWASEY 


Troster, Curries Summers 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 


74 Trinity Place, N. Y.6 HA 2-2400 
Teletype NY 1-376-377 


Private Wires to Buffalo - Cleveland 
Detroit - Pittsburgh - St. Louis 




















Wellman Engineering 
Company 


Circular on;Request 


WM. J. MERICKA & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
Members Cleveland Steck Exchange 
Union Commerce Bldg., Cleveland 14 
Telephone MAin 8500 


29 Broadway, New York 6 | 








Whitehall 4-3640 
Direct Private Wire to Cleveland 








Eastern 
Corporation 


Common Stock 





BOUGHT, SOLD & QUOTED 


ai sna 
oh “a UV Torre Y 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
One Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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Old Colony R.R. 


The COMMERCIAL and 
FINANCIAL CHRONICLE , 





| Reg. U. S. Patent Office 
Wisconsin Cent. William B. wane Company 
| Publishers 
4s, 1959 | 25 Park Place, New York 8 
S h N. & S. T | REctor 2-9570 to 9576 
tep eX. Herbert D. Seibert, 
5s, 1940 Editor and Publisher 
. > P ifi William Dana Seibert. President 
Missouri acl Ic William D. Riggs, Business Manager 
ec. 545 
Chi ° . | Thursday,. January 4, 1945 
i. Mil. & Gary | 
5s, 1948 Published twice a week 


every Thursday 
(general news and advertising issue) ° 





STRAUSS BROS. 


Membets New ‘York Security Dealers Ass’ and every Monday 





32 Broadway Board of Trade Bldg. (complete statistical issue—market quo- 
NEW YORK 4 CHICAGO 4 tation records, corporation, banking, 
Digby 4-8640 Harrison 2075 clearings, state and city news, etc.) 


_Tel etype CG 129 


Std dats ad Sethe bende Other Offices:. 139 8. La. Salle St., 
Chicago 3, Ill. (Telephone: State 0613); 
,} 1 Drapers’ Gardens, London, E. C., Eng- 
|| tand, c/o Edwards & Smith. 


Our Real Estate Copyright 1944 by William B. Dana Company 
Securities Department Reentered as second-class matter Feb- 


’ uary 25, 1942, at the post office at New 
Specializes in Your, N. ¥., under the Act of March 


TITLE COMPANY Pam in United Stotec ann 
CERTIFICATES 


Possessions, $26.00 per year; in Dominion 
Call us for quotes 


of Canada, $2/.0U per yous, ovis wir 
Newburger, Loeb & Co. 


Central America, Spain, ‘Mexico and 
Members. New York Stock Exchange 


Cuba, $29.50 per year; Great Britain, 
Continental Europe (except Spain), Asia, 
40 Wall St., N.Y. 5 | WHitehall 4-6330 
Bell Teletype NY 1-2033 





Australia and Africa, $31.00 per year. 


Other Publications 
Bank and Quotation Record—Mth. yr. 
Monthly Earnings Record—Mth.. .$20 yr. 


NOTE—On account of the -fluctuatians 
in the rate of exchange, remittances for 
foreign subscriptions and advertisements 
must be made in New York funds. 


Unlisted Trading Privileges 


As is generally known, there is now pending before the 
Securities and Exchange Commission an application by the 
New York Curb Exchange to extend unlisted trading’ pri- 
vileges to the following stocks: Lukens Steel Company 
Common Stock, $10 Par Value; Merck & Co., Inc. Common 
Stock, $1 Par Value; Northern Natural Gas Company Com-, 
mon Stock, $20 Par Value; Public Service Company of-In- 
diana, Inc. Common Stock, Without Par Value; The Warner. 
& Swasey Company Common Stock, Without Par Value; 
Puget Sound Power & Light Company, Common Stock, $10 
Par Value. 

We wish that knowledge were considerably more wide- 
spread, and that dealers and brokers in securities had a 
more adequate appreciation of the significance of this antl 
similar applications. 

The matter came on for hearing before the Coijmission: 
last November and oral argument was heard at that time. 

The adversaries ostensibly were the New York Curb 
Exchange and the National Association of Securities 
Dealers. Yet, in the appearances, it is noted that Louis 
Loss appeared on behalf of the Trading and Exchange 
Division of the Securities and Exchange Commission. 

We emphasize these appearances because here is yet 
another instance where the Commission, which sits in judg-. 
ment, nevertheless, actively participates in the presentation 
of the case proper under the guise of allegedly protecting: 
the public interest. We shall come later to the extent of 
that participation. 

The argument before the Commission on behalf of the’ 
New York Curb Exchange was made by William A. Lock- 
wood. The argument for the National Association of Secur- 
ities Dealers was made by Stephen C. Tonys of Baker, 
Hostetler & Patterson. 

Mr. Loss, in behalf of the SEC, commented upon ioe 
Commission’s introducing in evidence “a good deal of sta- 
tistical data.” He further said: 

< ‘“‘We made these studies in cooperation with both 
the NASD and the Curb, and if the results of those data 
point to a certain direction, and if that constitutes taking 
a position, again I say we will take a position.” 

In that statement lies the nub of our objection to | 
the jurisdiction of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. It can and does take a “position” in some |. 
matters which come up for its quasi-judicial determina-~ | 
tion, long before it is called upon to exercise such ere 
cial duties. | 

The Curb Exchange and the National Association of 
Securities Dealers were and are amply qualified to state’ 
their points of view in connection with the pending con- 























troversy. These bodies were and are qualified to make 
any neneeaey studies which their representatives might | 
(Continued on page 63) ' 


{time that we became so iiberal 





We are interested in offerings of 


High Grade 
Public Utility and Industrial 
PREFERRED STOCKS 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


25 Broad Street. New York 
Telephone HAnover 2-4300 Teletype NY 1-5 
Members New York Stock Exchange 











Sentiment For And Against Peace- 
Time Training Equally Divided 


It would appear that almost an equal division of affirma- 
tive and negative responses were received in connection with 
our symposium on the question of compulsory military train- 
ing in peacetime. The results of the ‘inquiry have. been ap- 
pearing in our columns beginning with’ the issue of Nov.:' 23 
and, at this writing, a considerable number of responses have 
not’ as yet been published. Some of these are given in this 
issue_and it is our hope that the balance can be accommo- 
dated in the next two or three issues. 


In connection with this symposium, we would call atten- | 


tion to several discussions of the subject which appeared in 


the “Chronicle” of Oct. 26, starting on the cover page. These |. 


reflected the opinions of, respectively, a prominent Catholic 
educator, members of the New York Synod of the Presby- 
terian Church and the President of a prominent educational 


institution. 
E. G. Parsly Is V.-?. of 
J. G. White & Go. 


J. G. White & Co., Inc., invest- 
ment bankers, 37 Wall Street, 
New York City, announce the 

election of E. 
G. Parsly as 
Vice-Presi- 
dent of the 
corporation, 
Mr. Parsly al- 
so is President 
-of .Allerton 
Corporation 
and a director 
of Allerton 





W. HARNISCHFEGER 


Harnischfeger Corporation, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


I have been a member of a 
committee studying defense prob- 
lems and matters of national im- 
portance and I am inclined to 
feel, at times, 
that we are 
prone to. go 
from .one ex- |, 
treme to an- 
other in this 
country. It is 
‘my: theory 
that any good 
plant requires 


a watchman 

and by the New York 
same token I Corpor ation 
believe that and of Albe- 
this ~ country, rene Stone 


Corpor ation. 
- In 1939 he be- 
came Execu- 
tive Vice- 
President of 
Kobbe, Gear- 
hart & Parsly, 
of which he was one of the or- 
ganizers. During the period 1919 
to 1938 he was first a partner and 


which at one 
time, at least, 
possessed a 
great. portion 
of the wealth 
of the world 
(prior to the 





Elmer G. 


Parsly 


Ww. Harnischfeger 





| with our Lend-Lease policy), 
should certainly have an adequate 
military d6rganization at all times. 
I believe, however, that it will be 
more necessary’ to have an ade- 
quate armed force in 10 or 20 
years hence, rather than immedi- 
ately. after ‘the end of the crisis 
that we.are. going through. 

I also believe that there. are 
some indirect advantages to hav- 
ing the youth of the country re- 


Co., Philadelphia. 


Neergaard, Miller Has 
=| Admitted R. ©. Albright 


Neergaard, Miller & Co., 1 Wall 








1 ture, 


eeive a brief training as they ma- 
and this training should 
include: -fundamental~ teachings 
which will -help to make them 
good citizens and enable them to 
meet the problems of life. 
I am also of the opinion that, in 
(Continued on page 82) ; 





Street, New York City, announces 
that Robert Copley Albright has 
been admitted to general part- 
nership in the firm as of Jan. 1, 
1945. Mr. Albright has been with 
the firm for some time in charge 
of the Binghamton, N. Y., office. 


ee 


| We don’t mean Holiday Hangovers 
; we can’t get rid of them our- 


~ LICHTENSTEIN 


AND COMPANY 


HOW TO GET RID OF 
HANGOVERS 








selves. But why siay hung up with 
stocks whose best days are over? 
These hangovers should be dumped 
en _ us P.D.Q.! Let ws get the 
DD; Te 

Obsolete Securities Dept. 
99 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


Telephone: WHitehall 4-6551 





d 





| 


TITLE COMPANY 
CERTIFICATES 


BOUGHT - SOLD - QUOTED | 


Complete Statistical Infermation | 





L. J. GOLDWATER & CO. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 
39 Broadway i 

New York 6, N. Y. 
HAnover: 2-8970 Teletype NY 1-1203 - 





—_—— 








Triumph Explosives 
Wickwire Spencer 
*United Piece Dye 


Pfd. & Com. 


*U. S. Finishing 


Pid. & Com. 
Bought — Sold 


*Circular on Request 


J.F. Reilly & Co. | 


Members 
New York Security Dealere Assn. 
111 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. | 
REctor 2-5288 
Bell System Teletype, NY 1-2480 } 
Private Wire to Los Angeles {' 


So ee eee ee oe 














Bartgis Bros. 
Billings & Spencer 
Hooker Electro-Chemical 
Laclede-Christy Clay Prod. 
Megowen Educator Food 


Units 
Bought — Sold 


Hinzoc & lo.= 


Members New Ob Security Dealers Asin. { 


170 Broadway COrtlandt 17-6190 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-64 





later President of Parsly Bros. & |' 








SUGAR_. 
SECURITIES 





ee a Ake 


DUNNE & CO.| 


Members New York Security Dealers Aten. | 

25 Broad St., New York 4, N.Y. | 

WHitehall 3-0272—~ Teletype NY 1-956). | 
Private Wire to Boston 

















1944 $2. 1 — 1943. 








PANAMA COCA-COLA 
Dividend payable January 15, 1945—$.75 
DIVIDENDS: 


Approximate selling price—29 
Circular on request 
Hot, ROSE & TROSTER, 

. Established 1914 


Je 74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone: BOwling Green 9-7400 


: 


$4.50 — 1942 $3.65 





Teletype: N¥ 1-375 | 








Public National Bank 
' & Trust Co. 


National Radiator Co. 


Analysis available 
C. E. Unterberg & Co. 7 
Members N. Y¥. Security se ssn | 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone BOwling Green 9-3565 
Teletype NY 1-1666 ’ 
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Warp & € 0. 


EST, 1926 


ACTUAL MARKETS 
IN 250 
ACTIVE ISSUES 





American Hardware* 
Boston & Maine, Pfds. 
Brockway Motor* 
Douglas Shoe, Com. & Pfd.* 
Eastern Corporation 
Electrolux* 

Emerson Radio 
Franklin Stores 

General Machinery 
Maine Central Pfd. 
Philip Carey 

Purolator * 

Scovill Mfg.* 

Standard Stoker 
Title Guarantee & Trust 
Triamph Explosives 

- United Piece Dye Works 
U. S. Finishing, Pfd. 
Waldorf Astoria 
Whiting Corp. 


l 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Wickwire Spencer 


INDUSTRIALS fj 


Aetna Life: ine. 
. Window Glass, Com. & Pfd. | 


Drackett 

Federaj Machine ban Welding 
Gleaner 

Great American. x Se Tia 
Liberty. Aircraft, 
oy bana 


Moxie * 
Oxford Paper 
Punta Alegre Sugar 
Remington Arms 
Riley Stoker * 

Comm’! Tobacco 
7 Oil Tank & Pump 


okheim 
United Drill “A” & “B” 
od: Stove 


S. Truck Lines 


sk?’ hit 
spinook Corp. 
Bovkebire Fine Spinning 


+ rac Phe go al . gam & Pfd. 


— Sanford 
H. & B. Amer. Machine, Pfd.* | 
Merrimac: Mills 

Palmer <Bros. 










Amer. Gas # Fe Power & Wrnts. 


t & ‘S Power, Com. 
7 Gas Pfd. 


CHICAGO TRACTIONS 
INSURANCE STOCKS 


*Circular on Request 


a i el ne |b 
~~ 


embers N. ¥. Security Dealers Assn 
20 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5 


REctor 2-8700 NY [iis 


. 


‘PH 
Buff. 6024 Bos. 2100 


Hartf’d 6111 











NATIONAL SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION - 











AMERICAN BANTAM CAR 


6% CUMULATIVE CONV. PREFERRED 
Dividend of 30¢ payable Jan. 31, 1945 
(Arrears $3.75) 

$10 par (callable at 14 plus arrears) 
Selling price—13 

Circular on Request 


HomlROSE GTROSTER. | 
Established 1914 


74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. | 
Telephone: BOwling Green 9- “7400 Teletype: NY 1- 375, oy 








———_ 





Fonda, Johnstown & 
Gloversville R.R. 


All Issues 


Randall Company 
“ar and “RB” 


George R.Cooley« Co. 
INC, 


Established 1924 


52 William St., New York 5, N. Y. 
WHitehall 4-3990° Teletype NY 1-2419 

















We Deal in 
Pittsburgh Railways 


Position Markets Maintained in 
System. Securities 


Summary and Practical Study now Available 


FIRST OF NEW YORK CORPORATION 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 


70 PINE STREET NEW YORK 5 
Teletype: NY 1-2425 Telephone: HAnover 2-7793 























WE TAKE PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING pe 
THE ELECTION OF we 
E. G. PARSLY : 
AS VICE PRESIDENT 
OF THIS CORPORATION | 
J. G. WuitE & COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
37 WALL STREET NEW YORK 5 
January 2, 1945. 
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_NSTA Notes 

















- The National Committee of the’ National Security Traders Asso-' 
ciation will hold a meeting on Jan. 31, at 1 pm., at the Palmer | 
House in Chicago. | 


DALLAS BOND CLUB ELECTS DIRECTORS. rate 

At its annual meeting on Dec. 13, the Dallas ‘Bond Club. Dallas, 
Texas, elected R. A. Underwood (R:- ¥% ‘Underwood: & Co.), R: A. B.: 
Goodman (Schneider, Bernet & Hickman), B. P-- Houston: (Dallas. 
Union Trust Co.), and W. A. Jackson.as directors for the coming. 
year. Rogers Ray mame cone Pierce & Co. ), was sar gogernge Secretary 
Treasurer. 

The retiring board consisted of Joe E.. Callihan, Gépiige T. Stage ail 
mingson (Crummer & Co., Inc., of Texas), James F. Jacques (Dallas 
Rupe & Son), and Judson Ss. James, Jr. (James, Stayard & Davis). 

John Rauscher, elected a governor of the Texas group of the IBA 
at the recent Chicago convention, gave a report of the meeting, . 
discussing addresses by Secretary ‘of the Navy Forrestal, Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., Chairman of General Motors, and Lord Halifax, Ambassa- 
dor from Great Britain. 


NEW ORLEANS SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION 

There was much less noise in the New Orleans Trading deahexinlts 
Christmas week due to the absence from the “Street” of Izzy Kings- 
bury of Kingsbury & Alvis. Izzy underwent .an operation which, 
while rather™painful, was not particularly serious, and has been 
convalescing rapidly. It was expected that he would be down to 
add to the fireworks of New Year’s Eve. © ' 


Calendar of Club Beisahe 


National Committee of the National Security Traders Association—Meeting, 
Jan. 31, at 1 p.m., Palmer House, Chicago. 

Baltimore Security Traders Association—Annual Winter Dinner, Jan. 26. 

Boston Security Traders Association—Annua!l Winter Dinner, Feb. 21. 





Chicago, Bond Traders Club of—Annual Banquet and Presentation of Incom- 
ing Officers, Jan. 30. 
Philadelphia Investment Traders Association—Annual Winter Dinner, Feb. 9. 


| $46,288,641 ‘on 


CHICAGO 
CARTER H. CORBREY & CO. 


Wholesale Distributors 
Middle West — Pacific Coast 


For 


UNDERWRITERS 


SECONDARY MARKET 
DISTRIBUTION 


CHICAGO 3 LOS ANGELES 14 
135 La Salle St. 650 S. Spring St. 
Randolph 3002 CG 362 Trinity 3908 


























An Outstanding 


Post War Stock 


Common 


New four-page brochure. | 
now available on request 


| COMSTOCK & Co. 
CHICAGO 4 


i} 231 So. La Salle St. Dearborn 1501 {jf 
Teletype CG 257 











Freo. W. FAIRMAN Co. 


Members 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Firm Trading Markets 
Interstate Aircraft 
. Garrett Corporation _. 
Magnavox Common | 
Columbus Venetian Stevens 
3-5s w/x 
-208 SOUTH LA SALLE ST. 
- CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
Bell System GG 537 





Statement of Condition | 


& Trust Co. of New York reported 
as of Dec, 31, 1944, total. deposits. 
| of $244,089,650 and total assets 


$244,143,490-. on. Sept. - 30, 1944: 
cash on hand and due from banks 
268,008, compared <w 


ment “securities of $178,102,283, 


months ago. Loans and discounts 
of $40,897,679 compared with $46,- 
206,423. Capital was unchanged 
at: $7,000,000, while surplus: in- 
creased to -$10,000,000, and un- 
divided profits, were $1,148,851 
against $1,900,415 on -Sept. 30, 
1944 socaet 


- saleemten : 4 
. Available On Request 


have prepared an attractive book- 
-let containing. the first. articles 
in the series they have been run- 
ning in the “Financial Chronicle.” 

Copies of this booklet may be had 
upon request by writing to Mark 


Merit, in care of Schenley Distill- 








Long-Bell Lumber 





; -| },- Cresson. Consolidated Gold | 
: Cortintettial National Gives mo O=2: 


~The Commercial National Bank | 


of-- $268,004,597, compared;  re- | 
spéctively; « with $220,909, 4T3 and}: 


The bank atthe latest date held |: 
Sept. -30; invest-|-= 
ments in United ‘States Govern- 


compared with $145,983,580 three }- 


Schenley Distillers Corporatior | 


| BOSTON, MASS. 





American Optical 
Bird & Son 
Christiana Securities Common 
Colonial: Stores Pfd. & Com. 
Harris, Seyboldt & Potter 
Laurence Portland Cement 
Midwest Refineries Pfd. & Com. 
Parker Appliances 
Remington Arms 
Valley Mould & Iron 
West Michigan Steel 


du Pont, Homsey Co. 


Shawmut Bank Building 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 
Capitol 4330 Teletype BS 424 











We Suggest: 
A Low-Priced Steel Stock 


Central Iron & Steel 


$10 Par 


Net Quick . $7.16 per share 
Book Value $16.34 per share 
Market . about $5 


Ctreutay Availabie 
LERNER & CO. 
10 POST OFFICE SQUARE 

BOSTON 9,-MASS. 


Teletype BS 69. 


DALLAS 











Tel. HUB 1990 











Bought — Sold — Quoted 


Dr. Pepper 
Republie Insurance 
Southern Union Gas. Common 
So’western Pub. Serv. Com. & Pfd. 
Nerth Texas Company 
Galveston-Houston Company 
All Texas Utility Preferred Stocks 


Check us on Southwestern Securities 
RAUSCHER, PIERCE & CO. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


Houston San Antonio 
| RR te a LE AEE SY I eR 


DENVER 


We buy and sell the following: 


Alma Lincoln Mining 
Cow Gulch Oil 








Elkton 
cianien, Lee Mining 
Kinney-Coastal 
United Get Mines 


B.E. ‘SIMPSON & CO. 


“Denver 2,.Colo. 
$00 Colteraii Bldg. “KByistone 31015 




















He 


STrix & Co. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


S509 OLIVE STREET 


Str.Louts 1,Mo. 


"Members St. Louis Stock Exchange 




















Bernard Winkler Admitting 

Bernard Winkler & Co., 11 
Wall Street, New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York ‘Stock Ex- 
change, will admit Ernest Stiassni 





ers Corporation, 350 Fifth Ave. 
New York 1, N. Y. 


to limited partnership .in the firm 
as of Jan. 11. 
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MARTIN G. 
RALPH W. PROCTOR 


EDWARD F. 


HAnover 2-2900 





We announce the consolidation of 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, Inc. 


SINCE 1863 
and 


R. W. PROCTOR & CO. 


as of January 2, 1945. The business will be 


conducted as a partnership by the undersigned. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS 


Dealers in U. S. Government Securities 
State and Municipal Bonds 


GRUNWALD 


HARRISON M. 


WRICHTSMAN, 


40 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Bell Teletype-NY 1-1860 


J. RYAN SMITII 
HAVERBECK 


Mer., Municipal Dept. 





























Telephone: COrtlandt 7-4550 


Jj. W. GOULD & CO. 


announce that 
FRANK Y. 
is now associated with them in charge of their 


Trading Department 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 





CANNON 





Teletype: NY 1-2312 














Established 1926 





We are pleased to anncuncce the imstallation 
of a direct private wire to 


KNEELAND & CO. 
141 West.Jackson Bivd. 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. PRG 


Warp « Co. 


Members New York Security Dealers Association 


120 Broadway. New York 
Phone: REctor Z-o/uU 
Tele. NY 1-2173 & 1-1288 














Mellon Nat'l Bank of Pittsburgh Marks 75th Year 


In recording on Jan. 1 the 75 years of its existence, the Mellon 


National Bank of Pittsburgh points out that that period 


“closely 


parallels that of the great Industrial Pittsburgh District it was des- 


tined to serve.” 


The institution had its beginnings on Jan. 1, 1870, 


‘when Judge Thomas Mellon, who had retired from the bench, 


founded the private banking firm of T. Mellon & Sons. 
Thomas Mellon retired as head of ® 


the firm he was succeeded by his 
son, Andrew W. Mellon, who had 
served the Bank under his father’s 
guidance for six years. Andrew / 
‘was sole owner until 1887 when 
his younger brother, Richard B. 
Mellon, became his equal partner. 
At the turn of the century, with 
consolidations, mergers, incorpo- 
rations, and large expansions re- 
quiring a broader financial ser- 
vice, the house of T.. Mellon & 
Sons, to provide these banking fa- 
cilities,- was incorporated in 1902 
as the Mellon National Bank. The 
new national bank began business 
with a capital of $2,000,000 and 
deposits of $8,491.947. The Bank’s 
first board of directors, says a 
sketch of its history,.“‘were men 
with vision and sound business 
ENS tphiteds — representatives of 

ittsburgh’s important industry 
and commerce. Andrew W. Mel- 


lon was elected President, and his. 


brother, Richard B. Mellon; Vice- 


In 1880 when 








President. Andrew W. Mellon 
served as President until 1921 
when he retired to accept the 
portfolio of Secretary of the 
Treasury. -of. the United States. 
Richard B. Mellon was President 
from 1921 until his death in 1933, 
at which time his son, Richard K. 
Mellon, succeeded him to this of- 
fiee.”’ 

Eleven months after its incor- 
poration ‘the’ ‘Mellon National 
Bank’s deposits . had increased to 
$20,981,377 while’ its resources 
were $24,342,258,.In 1924 the Bank 
moved inta;t ew home which 
had been erected asia monument 
to its founder’s unfaltering. faith 
in the future of the Pittsburgh 
District. On June 30, 1944, the 
Bank’s deposits amounted to $570,- 
172,814 while resources were 
$627 ,200,527. 


;service, Mr. 














January 7, 1945 


Clark, Dodge & Co. 


61 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
We take pleasure in announcing that 
MR. WILLIAM M. REX 


has this day become a member 
of our firm. 


Clark, Dodge & Co. 

















ON tl lO tt ll 


52 WALL STREET 





We are pleased to announce that 


MR. ARNOLD FELDMAN 
has become associated with this firm 


as managérfof our’ 


HETTLEMAN & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


) 

j 

) 

| 

INVESTMENT DEPARTMENT 
{ Members New York Curb Exchange 
{ 

: 


January 1, 1945. er 2- 





NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 
HAnover 2-7530 














120 BROADWAY 


ry 2, 1945 


ee 








We -are pleased to announce that 


MR. LOUIS A. GIBBS 


has been admitted to general partnership in this firm 


Laird, Bissell & Meeds 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and Principal Commodity Exchanges 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















Wm. A. Titus, Jr., V.-P. 
Of F..J. Young & Go. 


William A. Titus, Jr.. who has 
been placed on inactive duty after 
two years service as a Lieutenant 
in the U. S. Naval Reserve, is re- 
turning to F. 
J. Young & 
Coa... . Inte 352 
Wall Street, 
New York 
City, “as a 
Vice-Presi- 
dent. Mr. 
Titus served. . 
as Provost 
Marshal and. 
Security . Of- 
ficer. at the 
United. States - 
Naval Air 
Station. in 
Grosse Ile, 
Michigan. 

Prior to en- 
tering. the 





Wm. A. Titus; Jr. 
Titus had 
been prominently identified with 
security trade associations, having 
been a director of the Security 
Traders Association of New York 
and a governor of the New York 
Security Dealers. Association. -In 
addition, he was formerly a direc- 
tor of Claude Neon. Lights, Inc., 
and of- the Scullim Steel_ Company 
of St. Louis. 

Mr. Titus’ return to F. J. Young 
& Co., Inc., was previously re- 
ported in the “Financial Chron- 


icle” of Dec. 28th. 








Brown Bros. Harrima 
Assets at New Highs 


For the -eigthth — consecutive 
year, new high records for total 
assets and deposits are reported 
by Brown Brothers Harriman & 
Co., private bankers, in their year- 
end financial statement of Dec. 
30, 1944. Total assets amounted to 
$180, 612,121, compared with $167,- 
555,691, on Dec. 31, 1943, and 
$176, 766 919 on Sept. 30 last. De- 
posits increased to $160,895,415 
from $147,304,540 on Dec. 31, 1943, 
and $156,310, 176 on Sept. 30 last. 


Capital and surplus of $13,605,- 


_}284 compared with $13,525,284 at 


the close of the preceding year 
and $13,585,802 on Sept. 30, 1944. 
Loans and discounts were $38,- 
982,822, against $41,522,247 a year 


earlier and $41,555,915 at the close || 


of the September quarter. 

Other important asset items 
compare as follows with the fig- 
ures of Dec. 31, 1943, and Sept. 30, 
1944: Cash, $38,129,179, against 
$36.597,482 and $33,073,616, re- 
spectively; United States Govern- 
ment securities, $59,515,927, 
against $59,531 362 and $62,990,- 
324; State, municipal and other 
pu b lic securitiés;’ $33,703,939, 
against $18,045, 624and $28,361 523. 


$$$ 
Now W. J. Dunn & Co. - 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Ef- 


fective Jan. 1, 1945, the corporate |. 


name of Longan, Dunn & Philleo, 
621 South Spring. Street, 


was } 
ichanged to W. J. Dunn & Co., of | 


AMERICAN MADE 





MARKETS.IN 
CANADIAN 
SECURITIES 


et 


i 
| 
| 
| 
| 









Abitibi Power & Paper Co. 
Brown Company 
Electrolux 
Fraser Companies, Ltd. 
International Utilities 
Minnesota & Ont. Paper Co. 

| Noranda Mines 
Price Bros. & Co., Ltd. 
Quebec Pulp & Paper Corp. 
St. Lawrence Corp., Ltd. 
Sun Life Assur. Co. of Canada 


| Bank of Montreal 
| Bank of Nova Scotia 
_ Canadian Bank of Commerce 
| Dominion Bank 
| Imperial Bank 
| Provincial Bank 
Royal Bank 


HART SMITH & CO. 


52 WILLIAM &t., 
Bell Teletype NY 1-395 
New York Montreal Toronto 






































Community Water Service 
5'%s-6s 1946 


East Coast Public Service 
4s 1948 
Eastern Minnesota Pr. 54s 51 


Minneapolis & St. Louis Ry. 


Peoples Gas (N. J.) 544s 1960 
Securities Co. of N. Y. 


4% Consols 


Frederic H. Hatch & Co. 


Incorporated 
Members N. ¥. Security Dealers Ass’n 
63 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
Bell Teletype NY 1-897 

















Chicago & North Western 


cv. 4%s8/49 


Kansas City & Pacific 4s/90 
Nozfolk & Southern 5s/41 


Lehigh Valley Coal Sales 
Greendale. Minerals, 
‘Bear Mt. Hudson 1 River Bridge 


GUDE, WINMILL & Co.| 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


1 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 
Digby 4-7060_ Teletype NY 1-955 | 


























American Maize Products Co. 
General Tin Investment 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co. | 


Lion Match 
A. E. Staley Co. common 


Frederic H. Hatch 














a 
Members N. P aaendiin ei oes po 3 


63 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. ° 
Bell Teletype NY 1-897 -: 


} 


HAYTIAN | 
CORP. 


Quotations Upon Request 


FARR & co, | 


Members 

















New York Stock Exchange 
New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange ‘ 


120 WALL ST:, NEW YORK 
TEL. HANOVER 2-96132 _— 
Teletype N. Y. 1-2123) 








‘which W. J. Dunn is President. 
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i the facilities of our 


trade in those 
our various 








| 


We maintain an active market in the stocks of 
many public utility companies and through 


| 
PUBLIC UTILITY STOCKS 
| 


system are especially equipped to 


located. 


PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 


ESTABLISHED 1879 


direct private wire 


markets where 
offices are 








————__— (te 


- Resistoflex Corporation | 
| Common Stock | | 


Prospectus upon request 


HERRICK, WADDELL & Co., INC. | 


| 








55 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 





Public Utility Securities 


Long Island Lighting Recap Plan 
Long Island Lighting Company is both an operating and holding 
© mpany, controlling Kings County Lighting and Queens Borough 
(cas & Electric Co., while the latter in turn controls Long Beach Gas 


tad Nassau & Suffolk Lighting Co. 


Being somewhat overcapitalized, 


Ioth parent company and subsidiaries have had difficulties maintain- 
iv ¢ preferred dividends; the parent company has an accumulation 





of over $45 on its 7% preferred;’— 


Y7ings County preferred has $6;| 
Queens Borough $42; and Nassau 
é: Suffolk $65. 

Tong Island Lighting has made | 
x) payments since 1938, although | 
© vidend requirements were sub- | 
f'antially earned in recent years, | 
because the Public Service Com- | 
jnission has required the com- 
pany to charge off certain “in- 
come appropriations,” largely to 
yetire securities. Share earnings 
on the preferred stock were re- 
ported at $4.21 for the 12 months 
ended Sept. 30; but would have 
lseen nearly double that amount 
if figured before the special ap- 
}-ropriations. 

' On Feb. 11, 1944, a petition was 
filed with the N. Y. Public Serv- 
ice Commission proposing to 
avrite down the par or capital 
walue of each class of stock, to 
create a reserve to be available 
\vhen a final determination is 
grade as to depreciation reserve. 
A'nder the plan the 7% and 6% 

referred stocks would be reduced 
He $60 par value by over-stamping, 
thus reducing the dividend rates 
fo $4.20 and $3.60 respectively, al- 
f{ :ough the arrears would remain 
wnchanged. As partial compen- 
gation, preferred stockholders 
\.ould receive 1 share of new 
common for each share of pre- 
gerred held. Common stockhold- 
« s would receive 1 share of new 
common (po par, stated value $5) 
$c each 12 shares of old stock. 
}ereferred stockholders would own 
£.53,800 shares of new common, 
znd the common stockholders 
£50,000; preferred stockholders 
\ ould thus have a majority vote. 
*)/ ne plan was approved by stock- 
leolders on April 26 but approval 
wf the Public Service Commis- 
fon was not announced until 
secentiy. On Dec. 16, following 
{nis approval, the company filed 
@mendments to its Certificates of 
}.acorporation and on the 19th the 
J\ew York Curb Exchange ad- 
?itted to unlisted trading the new 
jereferred stocks and the new 
«ommon stock (the old securities 
boing removed). 

Meanwhile, however, trouble 
for the company had been brew- 
jig in Philadelphia. Some of the 
yreferred stockholders, dissatis- 
j.ed with the plan, had filed a pe- 
{ition Nov. 10 with the SEC, ask- 
jug the Comimssion to assume 
jurisdiction over the company as 
2 holding company doing inter- 





state business, and suggesting a 
recapitalization on the usual 1- 
stock basis. (The contention that 
it is interstate is apparently based 
on'the fact that it supplies power 
to aviation or other companies 
which do an interstate business. ) 
The SEC on Nov. 23 began pro- 
ceedings against E. L. Phillips 
(Chairman of the Board) and sev- 
eral investment companies—Em- 
pire Power Corp., Eastern Sea- 
board Securities Corp., Lauridel 
Corp. and Delaware Olmstead Co. 
—to determine whether they ex- 
ercise control over Long Island 
Lighting and are subject to reg- 
istration under the Holding Com- 
pany Act. A hearing was sched- 
uled for Dec. 27. 

Meanwhile, as noted above, the 
company proceeded to put its plan 
into effect, without awaiting the 
decision of the SEC as to its jur- 
isdiction or-any modification of 
the plan which it might wish to 
make. When the SEC discovered 
this, it quickly filed a complaint 
with the U.S. District Court, and 
a temporary injunction was issued 
by Judge Kennedy. After one 
day’s trading in the new securi- 
ties the N. Y. Curb ‘Exchange or- 
dered dealings suspended in the 
=eew (as well as the old) securi- 
ties. On Dec. 21 the District Court 
changed its mind and denied the 
SEC petition, but the Commission 
immediately appealed to the U.S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals and won 
a second temporary stay. Hear- 
ings are now set for Jan. 8 in the 
Circuit Court. 

According to a press report, the 
ban on dealings in all stocks of 
the company also applies to over- 
counter transactions, the transfer 
books having been closed pending 
outcome of the court proceedings. 
A “black market” appears to have 
developed over-the-counter (ac- 
cording to the daily sheets of the 
National Quotation Bureau) al- 
though there is apparently little, 
if any, trading. 

On Dec. 18, the last day of 
trading in the old stocks, the 7% 
preferred closed at 80, the 6% at 
73 (both up about 5 points), and 
the common at %ths. On the 
19th (the only day in which the 
new issues were traded on the 
Curb) the 6% preferred closed at 
6834 and the common 8%, the 
combined value to the holder of 





Associated Gas & Elec. Corp. 


Debentures 


GILBERT J. POSTLEY & Co. 
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old stock being 77, a 4 point gain 
and a new high for the year. As- 
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The Securities Salesman’s Corner 
1945 Should Be a Year of Opportunity 
For Securities Salesman. 


By JOHN DUTTON 


If there is one characteristic of the investment securities business 
that makes it stand apart from many other lines of endeavor, it is 
that when good years do come along they can make up for quite a 
number of slow ones. Other businesses also are subject to periods 
oi extraordinary dullness and extremes of unusual activity — but 
iew other vocations o1ter the salesman the opportunity to make up 
for lost time in a few good years as does the securities business. 

Anyone who has studied the past, or who has lived through 
some or the lean years in the pursuit of a livelihood in this industry, 
undersiands only too well that good years don’t last indefinitely. 
For that reason, the salesman who really knows something about 
past history, and has the correct outlook regarding his business, 
takes advantage of the good years in order to make up for those 
trying times which he has seen in the past, as well as those which 
may come again in the future. 

Now, we are once again turning the corner, into a year that 
should be filled with increasing public interest in investment and 
the purchase of securities. For those who have really worked and 
put forth intelligent, constructive effort, the year 1944 seems to 
have been generally one of the best years in profits and sales volume, 
in a long, long time. Once again, public interest and confidence in 
the securities markets has been manifesting itself. A long period 
when most of the public stood aloof from investment in securities 
has now changed to a condition wherein an almost normal invest- 
ment demand for securities is asserting itself. 

Since it is the easiest thing in the world for any of us to let up 
and coast when the going gets good again, possibly this is as good 
a time as any other to resolve not to do it. Let us assume that the 
next twelve months will be months of continued and growing invest- 
ment activity — if so, why not go to work and even beat last 
year’s records. There is more to it than just increasing income, 
although that is important, as we all know. There is also ‘the 
important matter of building a larger. and more productive clientele. 
THE YEARS WHEN THIS CAN) BE ACCOMPLISHED — WHEN 
REAL RESULTS CAN BE. ACHIEVED — ARE THE GOOD YEARS. 
You can build a better clientele. in one good year of investment 
aetivity than in three or four years of sub-normal business, such 
as existed back in-the thirties. When people are in a buying mood— 
when they show an interest and have a desire for the product you 
are selling, THAT’S THE TIME TO GO OUT AND DO A JOB. 

Building a clientele in the right way, planning your way ahead. 
doing a good job for your customers — that’s the answer to what 
can happen as far as success goes in 1945, for every securities sales- 
man in the business. Intelligent, constructive work can make. this 
one of tthe best years we’ve had since 1936. 





suming that the plan should 
eventually be approved, the price 
of 6834 would (based on the $3.60 
dividend rate) return a yield of 
5.27%. If a downward readjust- 
ment in income appropriations oc- 
curs (as seems likely in 1945) 
some earnings might be available 


Interesting Developments 
In Pittsburgh Railways 


A lucid and comprehensive an- 
alysis of the interesting complexi- 
ties of the Pittsburgh Railways 
Company system, including <¢ 


for additional payments against 
the substantial arrears. 

However, if the SEC is upheld 
by the courts and assumes juris- 
diction, it seems likely that 
(based on previous plans ap- 
proved by the Commission) any 
new plan might be on a 1-stock 
basis. In that event, it is possible 
that some further balance. sheet 
adjustments could be made to 
eliminate part or all of the in- 
come appropriations and increase 
the amount of net income avail- 
able for dividends. However, the 
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summation of possible develop- 
ments in the near future, has beer 
prepared by the Research Depart- 
ment of The First of New York 
Corporation, 70 Pine Street, New 
York City. Copies of this report 
in booklet form, are available 
upon request. 





New York Commission would 
doubtless retain jurisdiction also, 
which makes it hazardous to pre- 
dict the outcome. 
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Headquarters For i] 
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Cutlery Repair- 
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Securities 


Orders Executed on 
Pacific Coast Exchanges 


Schwabacher & Co. 


Members 
New York Stoek Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange (Associate) 
Chicago Board of Trade 
14 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
COrtlandt 7-4150 Teletype NY 1-928 
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Tomorrow’s Markets | 
Walter Whyte 
Says—— 


Market still affected. by New 
Year hangover—lots of things 
in the wind but market seems 
disinterested. Hold on until 
new signs appear. 


By WALTER WHYTE 


The New Year is a few 
days old and I just realized 
that I never told you about 
what the market will do for 
1945. Thoughtless of me. 
Should have done it last 
week. But the fact remains, 
and I'll probably be barred 
from the prophets’ union for 
this, I don’t know. 

as co 


I’ve taken a half dollar and 
tossed it a dozen or so times. 
Heads it’s up; tails it’s down. 
First I made it one toss. Then 
I made it two out of three. 
Finally it became four out of 
five. I practically came to a 
conclusion when it rolled into 
a crack in the floor. If you 
don't believe it I'll show you 
the crack. 

So here I am with all of 
1945 before me and without 
an idea of whether to buy, 
sell or go fishing. Except it’s 
too cold for fishing. And any- 
way I don’t fish. ' 
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I could write a couple of 


thousand words about eco- 
(Continued on page 86) 


UNUSUAL 
CHANCE 


For An 


Experienced Statistician 
capable of writing financial 
articles and handling in- 
vestment correspondence. 





This is an opportunity for 
a permanent position with 
a national financial pub- 
lication, which in addition 
to paying adequate com- 
pensation, also shares prof- 
its with its employees. 


State qualifications when re- 
questing an appointment. 
Address 5-C, Postoff'ce Box 
26, Trinity Station, New York 
City. 
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Railroad Stocks Should Follow Railroad Bonds 


An Address by 
Patrick B. McGinnis 


Copies on WRITTEN request 


| PFLUGFELDER, BAMPTON & RUST 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


| 61 Broadway New York 6 
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Unlisted Trading Privileges 


(Continued from page 59) 
care to present before the Commussion as part of the data. 
to ve cons.dered in-the pending proceedings. 

For the Commission, independently tu prepare studies 
and present them as part of the evidence to be considered, 
we kelieve to be wholly unjust. 


Again, there is the unfortunate condition wherein 
the Commission is compelled to pass judgment on a 
cause that by its attitude, is being espoused by its 
representatives. Until a division of duties is created 
which will make it impossible for the Commission to act 
as a judge in a matter to which it is in effect a party, 
there can be no guarantee of just and equitable results. 


At this time we wish to commend the excellent effort 
made’ by the NASD in protection of securities markets 
generally. 

Mr. Thayer’s argument, we believe, was a particularly 
masterful one. It highlighted the distinctions between over- 
the-counter trading and trading in listed securities. Its| 
explanation of the tunctions of the over-the-counter market | 
is a fine example of a succinct, clear and comprehensive | 
statement. He laid emphasis on secondary distribution, a 
trading market that stretches over the entire country, main- 
tenance of a dealer market, the merchandising of securities 
(finding of buyers and sellers to take the securities bid and 
offered) and sales and customer relationships. 

We believe this part of his argument dealing with the 
subject of over-the-counter functions should be in pacer 
of every dealer and broker in securities. 

Where attempts are made to encroach upon the over- 
the-counter market, by extending to any of its securities the 
“privileges” of “unlisted trading,” these, in our opinion, 
should be some of the guides in determining the issues: 
(a) the general fitness of the particular securities involved 
for auction trading, this to include amongst other consider- 
ations, those of extent of distribution, size of the issue, the 
meeting of statutory requirements; (b) the desire of the 
issuer of the security. If the issuer of the security prefers 
that the same be traded in over-the-counter that should 
have an important bearing upon the determination; (c) the 
entire nature and in many instances, the contrast of the 
services rendered by the respective markets should be con- 
stantly borne in mind as well as the fitness of the particular 
securities for the appropriate markets. 

We are deeply concerned in, and opposed to, the in- 
cursions attempting to circumscribe over-the-counter activ- 
ities. 

We believe these attempts pose a real danger to the 
retail market. 

We believe that unless retailers and over-the- 
counter dealers and brokers generally adept some pro- 
tective program which will continue to segregate the - 
markets and keep their respective functions indepen- 
dent, the time will come when there will be no over- 
the-counter market in the true sense and small business 
will no longer be able to raise capital through the sale 
of securities. The appreach to such a condition, the 
direction towards it in which we seem to be heading, in 











| year earlier. 


‘they. failed to take into cons:der- 


‘that even with earnings declining 
there was sufficient net left to 


,rapid f.nanc.al improvement and 


|The important question now is, 








Railroad Seeuviiies 


The railroad industry has closed another record year in point 
of freight ton miles, passenger miles, and gross revenues. Net profits, 


however, ran consistently month by month behind the levels of a 


Taxes took a mounting toll, material costs continued 
on the upgrade, and the full impact of the wage increases was felt. 
Nevertheless, the net results were highly satisfactory by any stand- 
aras. 1mC@ saNeelstatEG CUimsieiin”® CIS phy Gam SERNA Ssaceehe. ATER i est IS 
Commission has estimated that | 
net income amounted to approxi- 
mately $667 million, compared 
with $874 million in the preced- 
ing year and the peak of more 
than $900 million realized in 1942. 
Dividends continued modest in re- 
lation to earnings, with most of 
available income again diverted 
to the reduction of debt. It is 
possible that as much as $500 
million of debt may have been 
retired in 1944, which would | 
bring the aggregate to below $9) 
billion. 

Congenital bears on railroad se- 
| curities have for more than a year 
contended that it was impossible 
to have advancing prices in the 
face of declining earnings. What 





grade bonds but not by stocks, the 
railroads are still faced w.th at 
least a number of months of peak 
business. On tae basis of present 
indications this period should con- 
| tinue, even witHK highly favorable 
| war developments, through most, 
if not all, of 1945. 

If business remains high, rail 
earnings will remain high. For 
the most part the maximum tax 
|influence has been felt in 1944. 
Unless there is a change in the 
law, which is considered unlikely, 
taxes should not cut any more 
heavily into 1945 net. Increased 
wages have also been fully re- 
flected in 1944 results. At the 
present time there appears to be 
a pretty good chance that another 
increase in wages will be request- 
ed. Whether or not it w.ll be 





ation was that by and large rail- 
road securities had never reflect- 
ed the peak earnings at the time 


they were being reported, and|In any event, however, any in- 


creases that may be granted will 
not be an earnings influence, for 
some months to come. If they dre 
finally granted they will come 
mainly from taxes and not out of 
net earnings. On this basis it 
seems conservative to estimate 
mimmum 1945 net earnings at 
around $500 million (about the 
same as in 1941) with a strong 
possibility that they may amount 
to between $650 million and $675 
million. 

As it appears virtually certain 
that 1945 earnings will remain at 
high levels it is reasonable to as- 
sume that debt retirement and fi- 
nancial strengthening will also 
continue. To this will be added 
the influence of fixed charge re- 
ductions through debt refunding. 
These factors would alone war- 
rant a more liberal market eval- 
uation of an unchanged earnings 
level. Finally, with finances and 
debt structures so vastly improved 
there is every prospect of more 
Liberal dividend policies this year. 


continue with the program of 


debt retirement. In any event, in 
the face of lower earaings rail- 
road securities in the past year 
have scored almost unbelievable 
price advances. From the end of 
1943 to the close on December 29, 
1944 the Dow-Jones average of 
rail stocks rose 44% to 48.30, sec- 
ond grade rail bonds rose more 
than 35% to 91.44 and defaulted 
rail bonds rose more than 35% to 
45.43. Individual advances were 
much more spectacular. In the 
same period the Dow-Jones indus- 
trial average advanced less than 
12%, to a close on Dec. 29 of 
151.93. 

The past record is gratifying to 
those who for many years have 
been urging a more realistic in- 
vestment and speculative attitude 
towards rail securities. There is 
little profit, however, in looking 
back end dwelling on the past. 





Where -do we go from here? To Railroad Stocks Should 
the extent that markets will be ’ 
.nfluenced temporarily by the Follow Railroad Bonds 


Pflugfelder, Bampton & Rust, 
61 Broadway, New York City, 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, have prepared reprints 
of an address by Patrick B. 
McGinnis entitled ‘Railroad 
Stecks Should Follow Railroad 


trend and duration of the war the 
question is unanswerable. That 
fundamentals will justify further 
substantial price enhancement, 
particularly in the stcck group, is, 
however, not open to question. 
Aside from the credit improve- 
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granted depends largely on gen- |} 
eral Government labor policies. | 





Arden Farms 


Common & Preferred 


Seaboard 
Railway Co. 


(When Issued Securities) 


Bough:—Sold—Quoted 


Ernst& Co. 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange and other 
leading Security and Commodity Exchs. 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


231 Se. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 











Boston Terminal 
3%s 1947 


A Bond with appreciation 
possibilities via—reorgani- 
zation and cena interest. 


R. F. GLADWIN & CO. 


Established 1921 


Telephone 115 Ries divece 
REctor 2-0166 New York 6, N. Y. 


Wm. Rex a Partner In 








Glark, Dodge & Co. 


Clark, Dodge & Co., 61 Wall 
Street, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
announce that William M. Rex 
has become a member of the firm, 
Mr. Rex has been associated with 
Clark, Dodge since December, 
1935, as manager of the bond de- 
partment. For thirteen years prior 
to that he was with the Conti- 
nental Illinois Co. of Chicago an@ 
its predecessor organization. 

Mr. Rex’s admission to partner- 
ship was previously reported in 
the “Financial Chronicle” of De- 
cember 21. 

axpuis-ée-—-=-op sen alisnentitaessin 


Attractive Power Issue 

Common stock of the Arkansas 
Missouri Power Co offers an at- 
tractive situation according to a 
memorandum prepared by Cohi 
& Torrey, 1 Wall Street, New 
York City, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange. Copies of 
this memorandum may be had 
from Cohu & Torrey upon request. 





Boston & New York: 
Air Line R. R.: 


4s, 1955 
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Real Estate Securities 


BROADWAY MOTORS BUILDING CORP. 
(General Motors Building, New York City) 


Attractively Priced for Yield & Appreciation 


The original $6,000,000 issue .on the 25-story General Motors 
Building, having a net rentable area of 473,435 square feet, occuping 


|| the entire block bounded by Broadway, Eighth Avenue, 57th and 
58th Streets, New York City, has been reduced to $3,232,000. 


The 


operation of the $100,000 primary annual sinking fund for 1944 will 
in all probability result in a further reduction to about $3,100,000, 


‘or to about 50% of the original® 


issue. : 
These bonds pay 4% fixed in- 


| terest plus contingent cumulative 























Walter W. Wilson 


Walter W. Wilson who, along 
with John Story Wright and Her- 
bert S. Hall, was admitted to 

eneral partnership in Morgan 

tanley & Co., Two Wall Street, 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, on 
Jan. 1. Mr. Wilson became asso- 
ciated with Morgan Stanley & Co. 
in June, 1937. He is a graduate 
of the University of Pennsylvania 
and the School of Business Ad- 
ministration at Harvard Univer- 
sity. Formerly he was associated 
with the Continental-Illinois Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co. in 
Chicago. 

Reference to the admission of 
these new partners to the Morgan 
Stanley firm was previously made 
in the “Financial Chronicle” of 
Nov. 30. 


Cannon Trading Mer. 
For J. W. Gould Co. 


Frank Y. Cannon is now associ- 





ated with J. W. Gould & Co., 120) 
Broadway, New York City, in| 
eharge of their trading depart- | 
ment. | 

Mr. Cannon was for some years | 
a partner in the firm of J. K. Rice, 
Jr. & Co. He was President of the 


Unlisted Security Dealers Asso- | 
ciation of New York from 1931 to | 
1933 and later served as Vice-| 
President and a member of the. 
Board of Governors of the New | 
Work Security Dealers Associa- | 
tion. 


G. W. Walker in Boston 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 

BOSTON, MASS. — Guy W.) 
Walker Jr. is engaging in a securi- | 
ties business from offices at 53. 





State Street. Mr. Walker in the 
past was a partner in G. W.| 
Walker & Co. 


interest payable Feb. 1 each year 


/at the rate of 2% per annum. At 
| the present time, unpaid accumu- 
' lations total $6.60 for each $1,000 


bond. The amount of interest pay- 
able Feb. 1, 1945, totals $30 ($20 
fixed and $10 contingent). Ac- 
cording to our analysis of this sit- 
uation, we believe the total pay- 
ment per $1,000 bond will be 
$36.60 as we expect earnings for 
1944 to be sufficient to clean up 
che unpaid accumulation of $6.60. 
The earnings for 1944 would only 
have to exceed 1943 by about $18,- 
000 in order that this. payment 
can be made. We believe it quite 
possible that an additional amount 





above the $100,000 primary sink- 
ing fund might also be available. 

The property has the benefit of 
the General Motors Corp. lease 
covering 13 floors and runing to 
1948. The assessed valuation of 
$6,975,000 is considerably in ex- 
|}cess of the bonded debt of about 
$3,100,000. Ground rent now pay- 
able in the amount of $260,000 an- 
nually will be reduced $50,000 as 
of Oct. 31, 1945. This reduction 
will have a favorable effect on the 
total annual amount available for 
sinking fund. 

In view of conditions it would 
appear that these securities around 
tne current market are under- 
priced and are worth considera- 
tion on a yield and appreciation 
basis. 














Municipal N neuen: & N otes 


The new year gets off to a fly-} 


ing start in the new issue munici- 
pal market, with the opening 
weeks scheduled to be punctuated 
with a degree of activity not wit- 
nessed in quite a spell. Highlight 
of the business in prospect is the 
New York City offering of be- 
tween $60,000,000 and $70,000,000 
bonds, bids on which will be 
opened Jan. 16. 

This will be the city’s second 
appearance in the market since 
January, 1942. On the previous 
occasion, in August of 1944, the 
municipality awarded $13,740,000 
Idlewild Airport bonds as 1%4s to 
a syndicate headed by the Chase 
National Bank of New York City. 
The bonds, due serially from 1945 
to 1974 inclusive, were re-offered 
by the underwriters from a yield 
of 0.40% to a dollar price of 99.50. 


Proceeds of the forthcoming 
large-scale financing, according 
to City Comptroller Joseph D. 
McGoldrick, will be used to pay 
for the completion of projects 
which had been in progress be- 
fore the war began. Thus none 
of the fund is intended for proj- 
ects and improvements included 
in the city’s program of post- 
war construction. The bond is- 
sue in question will be in serial 
form, the maturity range being 
from 2 to 40 years. Average life 
of the loan will be 15 years. 


The New York City offering, 
which will constitute the largest 
piece of municipal financing since 
Pearl Harbor, will be preceded by 
several other issues of substantial 
amount and of equal general mar- 
ket interest. 


The initial transaction was com- 
pleted yesterday (Wednesday), 
when the City of Roanoke, Va., 
sold $1,585,000 water bonds to a 
group headed by Shields & Co., 


New York City. The bankers} 


named a combination of interest 
rates and the accepted bid figured 


a net interest cost to the city of 
1.3629%. Re-offering was *made 
from a yield basis of 0.30% for the 
one-year maturity to a dollar 
price of 96.25 for the 1975 ies 
The issue consists of $1,015,000 
non-callables, maturing from 1946 
to 1974 inclusive, and a block ot 
$570,000 maturing in 1975 and op- 
tional Jan. 1, 1965, at 102 and in- 
terest. 

The City of Edmonton, Alberta 
helped to maintain the tempo of 
activity which has characterized 
the Canadian municipal market in 
recent months, having sold on 
Wednesday an issue of $3,500,000 
refunding bonds. Not having been 
registered with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, interest in 
the offering was confined exclu- 
sively to Canadian dealers. 


Among the sales scheduled 
for today are the New York 
State portfolio offering of $5,- 
676,000 local municipals now 
held by various State sinking 
funds and the $2,214,000 Roch- 
ester, N. Y., issue. The latter 
consists of relatively short- 
dated paper, the maturity range 
being from 1946 to 1951 inclu- 
sive. 


The next substantial deal on the 
calendar consists of the $15,600,- 
000 Loup River Public Power Dis- 
trict of Nebraska, Eastern Divi- 
sion Electric Revenue bonds, pro- 
ceeds of which will be applied to 
the redemption of an _ equal 
amount of outstanding district 
notes. 


The bonds, bids on which will 
be considered Jan. 9, will ma- 
ture semi-annually from July 1, 
1945 to Jan. 1, 1951, and contain 
an optional provision. 


The scheduled passing from pri- 
vate ownership of the Omaha util- 
ity system, incidentally, will com- 
plete municipal acquisition of all 
of the electric utility systems in 





ment firm. 


1933, is a big chapter in itself. 





edge of these matters is vital. 
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| Special Offerings : 


eee need Cre ! 


Many obstacles stand in the way of the uninitiated when it 
comes to Special or Secondary distributions. You must know 
1 the guide books intimately. Any one of a dozen conditions can 


upset an offering with consequent loss to client and invest-  $ 


Familiarity with Blue Sky laws is essential—thoroughander- —_$ 
standing of the technique of stabilizing—awareness of State 
and Federal laws governing the sale of securities—Exchange 
regulations—control. “Control,” under the Securities Act of 
The penalty for distribution of — $ 
“control” securities without registration could be the revoca- 


tion of a security firm’s license. Obviously, experienced know!l- 


Shields & Company, with years of experience in Special 2 
and Secondary distributions, 


and can provide every opportunity for successful profitable 
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Nebraska. The State of West Vir- 
ginia will also be in the market on 
Jan. 9, having requested bids on 
an issue of $1,000,000 road bonds. 


The next important item on the 
January list will be contributed 
by the City of Miami, Fla., which 
will consider bids Jan. 10 on an 
issue of $10,000,000 water revenue 
and revenue refunding bonds. The 
city was previously in the market 
on Oct, 26. last, when it disposed 
of $7,600,000 refundings to the 
Chase National Bank of New York 
and Associates. Purpose of this 
borrowing was to provide for the 
redemption of $7,623,000 3%s of 
1940 which have been called for 
payment on July 1 next. 


On the same day of the Miami 
deal, Harris County, Texas, will 
open bids on an offering of $9,- 
050,000 bonds for new construc- 
tion, of which $3,800,000 will be 
for account of the county’s Flood 
Control District. 


Other material loans now in 
prospect for the rest of January 
include $1,500,000 Lebanon, Pa., 
water on the 15th; the New 
York City item of $60,000,000 to 
$70,000,000 on the 16th; $593,000 
St. Clair Shores, Mich., also on 
the foregoing day; $500,000 
Charlottesville, Va., on the 17th; 
$716,000 Union City, N. J., on 


the 18th; and the $1,500,000 
Pittsburgh, Pa., refunding on 
Jan. 22. 


U. S. Supreme Court Refuses 
To Review Port Authority- 
Triborough Bridge Cases 

The United); States ‘Supreme 
Court on Jan. 2‘ refused the re- 
quest of the U. S: Solicitor Gen- 
eral for review’ bythe court of 
lower court rulings which held 
that the Port of New York Author- 
ity and the Triborough Bridge 
Authority and, inferentially, simi- 
lar other agencies, are political 
sub-divisions and that their bonds 
are, accordingly, exempt from 
Federal income tax laws. Imme- 





diately after the court’s action 
'was announced, over-the-counter 
quotations on bonds of the above- 








mentioned units advanced sub- 
stantially. This was also the case 
with respect to obligations of the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike Commis- 
sion, Delaware River Bridge Com- 
mission and the California Toll 
Bridge Authority. 


A. P. Montgomery Co. 
Formed in New. York 


Announcement of the re-estab- 
lishment of the firm of A. P. 
Montgomery & Co. at 150 Broad- 
way, New York City, has been 
made by Austin P. Montgomery 
and Harvey~G. King, who have 
been associated for many years as 
general partners. The firm was 
originally formed in 1926 and ex- 
pects again to furnish the type of 
unlisted brokerage service ren- 
dered in the past, with special at- 
tention being given to the execu- 
tion of orders in new issues of 
corporate bonds and preferred 
and common stocks. 


enero 


Arnold-Feldman Now 
With Hettleman & Co. 


Hettleman & Co.; 52 Wall St., 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, an- 
nounce that Arnold Feldman has 
joined their organization as Man- 
ager of their Investment Depart- 
ment. Mr. Feldman for many 
vears has been head of his own 
firm and has been in the invest- 
ment business for nearly 25 years. 


Kendrick Taylor With 
Journal of Commerce 


Kendrick W. Taylor has joined 
the advertising staff of the New 
York “Journal of Commerce” ef- 
fective Jan. 2nd. Mr. Taylor will 
cover the industrial advertising 
field. He was previously with Al- 
bert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 
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SAN FRANCISCO TRADING IN NEW YORK STOCKS 





One hundred and forty-eight stocks traded on the New York 
Stock Exchange are also traded on the San Francisco Stock 
Exchange between the hours of 10 a. m.and 5:30 p. m. (E.W.T.) 


A list of these stocks is available upon request 
Qvotations and executions promptly handled over our Direct Private Wire 


KAISER & Co. 


MEMBERS 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


SAN FRANCISCO STOCK EXCHANGE 1SOO RUSS BUILDING 


SAN FRANCISCO 4 
TEL. DO 0773 


25 BROAD STREET 
NEW YORK 4 


TEL. WHI 3-9015 





























Vv “ 
Our Reporter on Governments” 
By JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE, JR. 


Despite a deficit for the calendar year of 1944, estimated at 
$52,000,000,000, a sharp increase in currency in circulation and three 
War Loan Drives, the Government bond market closed the year with 
practically all of the obligations on the plus side, except for the 
shorter-term issues which declined due to approaching maturity or 
call... . This should be evidence enough of the controls that the 
Government has over the money markets. ... 

With considerable financing yet to be done, it seems reasonable 
to assume, based on the action of the Government bond market in 
1944, that interest rates will remain as they are, or go to somewhat 
lower levels. ...It may be that the Treasury, by the use of the 
0.90% Notes and the 144% Notes, is preparing the market for a 
change in the rate of financing the war, which is entirely within 
their power. . . . Also the Secretary of the Treasury has indicated 
that the use of short-term obligations with low rates is suitable to 
their needs. ... 


PRICE RECORD FOR 1944 
Price changes in United States Government bonds, during the 


year, were as follows: 


Closing Bid Price Closing Bid Price Price Changes 


12-31-43 in 32nds 12-31-44 in 32nds in 32nds 
2% % 9-15-1945-47 103.12 101.18 —1.26 
212 12-15-1945 103.13 101.28 —1.17 
354 3-15-1946-56 106.7 103.25 —2.14 
3 *6-15-1946-48__. 105.7 103.13 —1.26 
3% 6-15-1946+49__ 105.16 103.18 —1.30 
a4 *10-15-1947-52__ 111.25 109.18 , —2.7 
2 *12-15-1947___ __ 104.4 103.20 —0.16 
2 3-15-1948-50___ 102.0 101.27 —0.5 
23% *3-15-1948-51__ 106.20 105.31 —0.21 
1%, 6-15-1948____. on 101.8 101.8 A 
2% °9-15-1948_____ : 106.8 106 —0.8 
2 *12-15-1948-50_ 104.8 104.10 +0.2 
2 6-15-1949-51__ ; 101.16 101.24 +0.8 
2 9-15-1949-51______-_-_-_ 101.11 101.22 +0.11 
2 12-15-1949-51____ 101.8 101.20 +0.12 
3's *12-15-1949-51__ 110.4 109.23 —0.7 
2'2 *12-15-1949-53 106.17 106.29 +0.12 
2 3-15-1950-52- 100.30 101.16 +0.18 
2 9-15-1950-52_ 100.20 101.8 + 0.20 
21% 9-15-1950-52__ 107.1 107.13 +0.12 
244 *6-15-1951-54_. 103.0 109.10 +0.10 
2 9-15-1951-53__- 100.4 100.24 + 0.20 
3 *9-15-1951-55. 110.31 110.26 —0.5 
2% *12-15-1951-53__-. 106.0 106.29 + 0.20 
2 12-15-1951-55___ 100.7 100.24 +0.17 
2'% 3-15-1952-54________ 103.18 103,31 + 0.13 
2 6-15-1952-54___ __.Issued 5th War Loan 100.15 +0.15 
2% 6-15-1952-55_______-_ 101.19 102.3 + 0.16 
2 12-15-1952-54____ _.Issued 6th War Loan 100.10 +0.10 
2 *6-15-1953-55______--- 104.21 105.24 +1.3 
2% *6-15-1954-56___._-_ 106.21 107.23 +1.2 
2% *3-15-1955-60_____ 111.16 112.22 +1.6 
2% 3-15-1956-58__ __ Sk 103.7 103.23 + 0.16 
2% 9-15-9956-59________ Issued 4th War Loan 100.24 + 0.24 
274 *9-15-9956-59_____ é 111.6 112.2 + 0.28 
234 *6-15-1958-63______ ___ 110.28 112.2 +16 
234 *12-15-1960-65___..____ 111.12 112.14 +1.2 
2'2 6-15-1962-67__._._____ 100.12 100.25 +0.13 
242 12-15-1963-68______-.- 100.3 100.15 +0.12 
2% 6-15-1964-69_____>___ 100.0 100.11 +0.11 
2% 12-15-1964-69___.______ 100.0 100.11 +0.11 
2% 3-15-1965-70_____ Issued 4th & 5th War Loan 100.10 +0.10 
24 3-15-1966-71________- Issued 6th War Loan’ 100.12 +0.12 
2% 9-15-1967-72_________ 100.10 100.20 + 0.10 


*Partially Tax Exempt. 


TRADING FRATERNITY ACTIVE 


Price movements during week were rather moderate in the 
Government market, although a good demand was noted for the 
long 2s, the June 2% due 1952-54 and the new 2% due 12-15-52/54. 
The long-term partially tax exempts were firm with some interest 
being evidenced in the certificates of indebtedness. It is indicated 
that the dealers are carrying large positions over the year-end in 
anticipation of higher prices during the early part of 1945. ... 


Leans to brokers and dealers for purchasing or carrying 
Government: obligations increased by $22,000,000 for the week 
ended Dec. 27, which seems to bear out reports that the “Tradi ng 
Fraternity” have been adding to their holdings of these secur- 
ities. . . «+, 


It was reported that there was a substantial order in the market 
for the 234% due 6-15-51/54, with a large trade in this issue having 
been. consummated near the end of last week. 


FEDERAL’S HOLDINGS AT NEW HIGH 


The year 1944 closed with the holdings of Government securities 
by the Federal Reserve System at an all time peak of $19,064,404,000. 
This. represented an increase of $7,449,515,000, or 65%, over the 
figures reported at the end of last year. The largest gain took place 
in the system’s holdings of bills, which went from $6,906,175,000 at 
the close of 1943 to $11,520,617,000 at the end of last year, an increase 
of $4,614,442,000, or 66%. Certificate holdings of the Twelve Federal 
Reserve Banks were up from $2,407,150,000 at the end of 1943 ‘to 
$4,732,140,000 at the finish of 1944, an increase of $2,324,990,000, or 
96%. Note holdings increased by $891,321,000 to $1,568,221,000 at 


the close of this year, a gain of 132%. 

The system’s holdings of Government bonds was the only 
classification to show a decrease during the year, and these secur- 
ities declined by $381,238,000 to $1,243,42€,000 at the end of 1944. 
This was a decrease of 23%... .- 

At the close of 1944, 85.3% of the total Government security 
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H. Fisk Consolidating 
With R. W. Proctor 


A new chapter in the history of 
one of the oldest banking houses 
in America, identified with U. S. 
Government financing since Civil 
War days, is written in the an- 
nouncement of the consolidation 
of Harvey Fisk & Sons, Inc., 40 
Wall Street, New York City, with 
R. W. Proctor & Co. as of Jan. 2, 
1945. The business hereafter will 
be conducted as a partnership un- 
der the name of Harvey Fisk & 
Sons, dealers in U. S. Government 
securities and State and municipal 
bonds. 

Marvey Fisk & Sons dates back 
to 1863. R. W. Proctor & Co. has 
been active in the Government 
and municipal field since 1933. 
Partners in the new firm are 
Martin G. Grunwald, Ralph W. 
Proctor, J. Ryan Smith and Harri- 
son M. Haverbeck. Edward F. 
Wrightsman, active in municipals 
for the past 11 years, is manager 
of the municipal department. 

Harvey Fisk & Sons traces. its 
history back to Fisk & Hatch, or- 
ganized in 1862, the name Harvey 
Fisk & Sons being adopted in 
1886, following completion of the 
Central Pacific Railroad in which 
oe spac the firm took a leading 
part. 

It. was in the dark days of the 


junior officer in a small bank, be- 
came associated with A. S. Hatch. 
In its early years the firm was 
prominent in financing U. S. Gov- 
ernment requirements in the Civil 
War, when President Lincoln 
turned to the firm, and later in 
refunding Civil War loans and in 
financing the Spanish-American 
War. 

Harvey Fisk & Sons also was 
active in financing not only the 
Central Pacific, first rail route 
across the ‘Continent, but also 
many other principal trunk lines. 
In later years the firm financed 
American Locomotive and the 
Hudson Tubes. ‘ 


Outlook Attractive 


Grinnell Corporation, formerly 
General Fire Extinguisher Com- 
pany, offers an attractive outlook, 
with no reconversion problem, ac- 
cording to a detailed study of the 
situation prepared by G. A. Sax- 
ton & Co., Inc., 70 Pine Street, 
New York City. Copies of this in- 
teresting study may be had from 
G. A. Saxton & Co. upon request. 


Kimm & Co. to Admit 
Kimm & Co., 120 Greenwich 
Street. New York City, members 
of the New York Curb Exchange, 
has admitted Walter E. Kimm, Jr., 














Civil War that Harvey Fisk, then 


to partnership, as of Jan. 2nd. 





holdings of the Federal Reserve System hada maturity of one year 


or less, with 8.2% in notes and balance of 6.5% 


REESERVE BALANCES LOWER. 


in bonds. . . 


During the year just closed, money in circulation inereased by 


$4,907,000,000 to an all time 


peak of $25,335,000,000, while gold hold- 


ings: decreased by $1,365,000,000 to $20,639,006,000 from $22,004 

Excess reserves of the system increased from $1,126,000. 008 reas 
000,000. As is indicated by these figures, the increase in the volume 
of currency in circulation, and the~decrease in gold holdings have 


tended to reduce resérve balances 
last year. 


However, the Reserve authorites following 


of the member banks during the 
the policy 


adopted at the outbreak of the war, of keeping the Government bond 


able to the member 
considerable amount o 


de \Governme 
securities. . .. 


market orderly through open market operations, made reserves avail- 
nks in 1944, through the acquisition of a 


nt obligations, notably short-term 


RESERVE BANKS’ CONTRIBUTION 


In fact, at the end of 1944, of 
outstanding, the Federal Reserve 


the total volume of Treasury bills 


banks held $11,520,617,000, or 70%. 


Purchases of Government securities by Federal during 1944 amounted 
to $7,449,515,000, which made credit in that amount w pailauhe to the 
System. This compares with the increase. in money in circulation 


and decrease in gold holdings totall 272. goss) 
eredit but of the aystem to tat extent. ©. Tee ee 


Thus during the year purchases of Government 
the Federal Reserve banks were $1,177,000,000 grea 
credit withdrawn from the System by these 
mainly responsible for maintaining excess r 
System. It is indicated that during the war the Fe 


ties will continue this policy of 
the necessary reserves. ... 


TBE bs, 






i 
2 


two fae 


authori- 
furnishing member banks with 


New York City reporting member banks, during the year 1944, 





showed increases in their holdings of Government bonds of $1.498.- 
000,000, with Treasury notes up by $1,729,000,000, while wortutlentes 
gained by $253,000,000, with Treasury bills down by $654,000,000. 
The trend of investments in Government securities by these institu- 
tions during the year was decidedly toward the longer maturity, 
higher income obligations. 





NOTE—From time to time, in this space, 
there will appear an article which we hope 
will be of interest to our fellow Americans. 
This is number seventy of a series. 


SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP., NEW YORK 


Post Bellum! 


This recorder has received a copy 
of a letter addressed by the chair- 
man of the board of this company, 
Schenley Distillers Corporation, to 
its president, vice-presidént in 
charge of production and vice- 
president in charge of sales. His 
letter states in part: 

a * * oa * ° 

“Our first obligation is to | 
give the returning veteran who 
left his job with Schenley to 
join the Armed Forces, full 
opportunity of reemployment 
with the company. Our next 
obligation is to give every 
returning war veteran every 
possible opportunity of em- 
ployment with Schenley con- 
sistent with fulfillment of our 
responsibility to present em- 
ployees of other than war 
replacement status. 

“Every available position 
should be earmarked for the 
returning veteran, whether it 
is in Sales, Production, Re- — 
search, New Products, Office 
—the entire gamut of our 
business. : 

‘When this tragedy of war 
is over ...it should be the 
aim of Schenley, in its every | 
component part, to be staffed 
by veterans in every possible 
position, so that this company 
will be an organization willing 
to give veterans every possible, 
true opportunity. j 

“T would like to see a policy ° 
adopted whicly accords with 
the foregoing for the guidance 
of the entire Schenley com- 
pany. This policy should be so 
broad, so human, so attuned 
to the times, that it will merit 
the respect of everyone in our 
present organization, of the 
returning veteran, of the Gov- 
ernment, and of the public, 
and gain happiness fer us, 
through its accomplishment,” 








* a of * * 
The above was not in- 
tended for pf ition, but it is 
too good to withhold. It is an 


expression of the spirit of modern 
American business which augurs 
well for the future well-being of 
our country. 

It bears the label “MADE IN 
THE U.S. A.” 


MARK MERIT 
of SCHENLEY D1IsTILLERS CORP. 


FREE—Send a postcard or letter to 
Schenley Distillers Cops cope” sypdsc 
NM. 1a: 4¥a ee you . receive 
a booklet containing reprints of earlier 
articles on various subjects in this series. 


Aircraft and Radio 


Situations of Interest 

Fred W. Fairman & Company, 
208 South La Salle Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill., members of the Chicago 
Stock . Exchange, have prepared 
interesting analyses of Interstate 
Aircraft & Engineering Corfpora- 
tion, Garrett Corporation, and also 
have for distribution a brochure 
on the Magnavox Company, Also 
available is a recent analysis on 
the Columbus Venetian Stevens 
Building 3%-5%. Copies may be 
had from Fred W. Fairman & 
Company upon request. 


Now Clayton Securities 

BOSTON, MASS.—C. Comstock 
Clayton has formed the Clayton 
Securities Corporation, 82 Devon- 
shire Street, succeeding to the 
business of C. C. Clayton & Co. 
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PHILADELPHIA 








Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works 


Common 





Memo on Request 


| BUCKLEY BROTHERS 





Members New York, Philadelphia and | 


Los Angeles Stock Exchanges 


Private Wire System between | 


| 


Philadeiph a, New York and Los Angeles | 


2 


1529 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


New York 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Los Angeles | 
Hagerstown, Md | 


N. Y, Telephone—-WHiteha!l 3-7253 | 








Philadelphia Bank Stocks 
Central-Penn National Bank 
Corn Exch. Nat. Bk. & Tr. Co. 
Fidelity-Phila. Trust Co. 

. Girard Trust Co. 

Penna. Co. for Ins. on Lives etc. 
Philadelphia National Bank 
Provident Trust Co. 
Phila. Transportation Co. 


3-6Gs 2039, Pid. & Common 


H. N. NASH & CO. 


1421 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 2 
Phila. Phone New York Phone 
Locust 1477 - HaAnover .2-2280 
Teletyp?: PH 267 

























Inland Gas 


“Ist 6%s 25% Paid 


Phila. Reading 
| Coal & fron 


5s St. Ctf. 


213 So. Broad St. Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
New York Phone Beli system Tel. 
WHlitehall 4-2306 PHLA 59) 


BERSTLEY. SUNSTEIN & CO. 























Columbian Nat. Life 

_ Richmond Cedar Works 
_ Bayway Terminal 

| Wolverine Power 

| 3 Benuhe --<\Sehd — Quoted 


‘XENNEDY an> CO. 


| Established 1923 

_ Members Philadelphia Stock Exchange 

1 Land Title Building 
PHILADELPHIA 10, PA. 
Telephone Rittenhouse 3940 








Bell System Teletype PH 380 











‘amison Coal & Coke 
Hurd Coal & tron Co. 
Leckie Fire Creek Coal Co. 
Leckie Smokeless Coal 


Preferred and Common 


Pemberton Coal & Coke 
BOUGHT — SOLD — QUOTED 


WM. W. FOGARTY & CO. 


Established 1919 
Lafayette Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 
(Lombard 6400 Teletype PH 240 




















Dealer Inquiries Invited 


American Box Board Co. 


Odd Lots & Fractions 


Empire Steel Corp. com. 
Pittsburgh Railways Co. 


All Issues 


Warner Co. pfd. & com. 
Wawaset Securities 


H. M. Byllesby & Company 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 
Steck Exchange Bldg. Phila. 2 













Rittenhouse 3717 Teletype PH 73 
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CLEARANCE 


transactions. 


For Insurances on Lives 


Member 
Federal Reserve System 





We offer to Brokers and Security Dealers an experi- 
enced department for handling the clearance of security 


Our facilities are of the best and the cost is very moderate. 


Inquiries Invited 


THE PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY 


15th and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 





FACILITIES 


and Granting Annuities 


Member 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 











Phila. Electric Co. 


Common Steck 
$1.00 Preference 


Bought- —Sold—Quoted 


EH. Rollins & Sons 


Incorporated 
Pennypacker 0100 
1528 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2 


New York Boston Chicago 














San Francisco i 








Pennsylvania Brevities 


Outlook for 1945 


Pennsylvania securities dealers and distributors, not unlike those 
| throughout the country, look forward with contiaence and optimism 
PiU CprLasGons on tae New rear. 10 1S POINTcd Out Wal wai O. a’ 1 COW ce 
| in 1945 is not likely to vary greatly from record breaking 1944 fig- 


ures. 


While not much may be expected in the way of-tax ameliora- 


tion, either individual or corporate, it is conceded that no increases 


‘thus funds seek-@ 





are an.icipated. 
ing investment will continue to, 
constitute a steady, upward pres- | 


sure on security price levels. New | 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


| however, 
| proaches 








\ 


financing has been and will con- 
tinue to be largely in the form 
ef refunding operations. Equity | 
financing on a substantial scale 
is out for the duration. Under 
these circumsiances, the quest for 
equiiries establishes a demand 
which exceeds the diminishing 
supply. 

Analysts are quick to point out, 
that as the war ap- 
its final and decisive | 
tteges, the necessity for careful | 
selection becomes of inereasing'! 
importance. Tremendous stock- 
piles of war materials and sup-,| 
plies are an inevitable necessity. | 
in fact, they constitute a vital | 
factor in bringing victory closer. | 
Wespite caretul and intelligent | 
ore-planning, a European peace 





| Ss bound to bring about major dis- 
| locations in 


labor and industry. 
/.riually.all war production has | 
useful pegace-time application, | 
gut the problems of reconversion | 
will not fall equally upon all) 
slements of individual industries. | 


Thus the investor is in par- 
ticular need of seund guidance. | 
Properly advised, he will likeiy 
find, in 1245, a continuation of 
the specialized advances wit- 
nessed last year. 


York Corporation 


. Continuing to forge ahead in the. 
field of refrigeration and air con- 
jitioning, this Pennsylvania man- 
ufacturer is engaged in capacity 
production, almost all of which is 
directly or indirectly related to 
the war effort. Yet its reconver- 
sion problems are considered 
negligible since less than 2% of 
its productive floor space has been 
sonverted to the manufacture of 
»quipment extraneous to its peace- 
ime activities. 

For the fiscal year ended Sept. 
30, 1944, the Company’s annual 
report disclosed the following 
highlights: 3% 

Sales qualified for profit, $34,- 
106,874, compared with $31,393,- 
281 in 1943. 


Net earnings, $729,838, or 78 
cents per common share, after 
$240,000 special reserves and 
$2,386,083 Federal and State 
taxes on income. 


New business booked, $41,435,- 
415. Preceding year, $34,462,556. 

Uncompleted orders at year 
end, $27,139,922, compared with 
$24,683,556. 

Net working capital at year 
end, $13,703,995 4 ». oe: 

Last week, the U. S. Circuit 
Court refused to, #éview the case 
of three minority dissenting hold- 
ers of York ice Machinery Corp. 
7% preferred who sought to in- 
validate the company’s -plan of |. 
reorganization and merger, con- 
summated last year. The dissent- 
ers will be forced to accept the 
previously determined appraisal 
price of $90 per share for their 
holdings. ; 





John B. Stetson Company 


Operations for the tiscal year 
ended Oct. 31, 1944, showed mod- 
est gains over 1943 results. ‘Lon- 


solidated net sales were $16,850,-. 


819, compared with $16,251,831. 
Consolidated net income, afte1 
reserves for depreciation, con- 
tingencies and Federal, State and 
Canadian income taxes, was 
$458;731, equivalent to approxi- 
mately $1.14 per share. 


During the year ‘the company 
acquired by purchase, 6,895 
shares of its 8% preterred stock 
and 13,873 shares of common. 
The preferred so acquired has 
been cancelled and the common 
shares are held in the treasury. 
at cost. 


In the last quarter of the 1944 
fiscal year, the company com- 
pleted all contracts for various 
types of heavy webbing and other 
war materials, and, on Oct. 31, 
had no contracts or inventory o1 
raw mater#als or finished ecods 
for the armed services. Because 
of difficult:es in obtaining maie- 
rials and in maintaining an ade- 


| quate working force, the company 


has not been able to meet the 
gieatly increased demand _ for 
tet-on,hais. Distribution in the 
United States and in foreign mar- 
kets continues to be on an allot- 
ment basis. 





Pennroad vs. Penna. RR. 


At the next meeting of Penn- 
road directors, Jan. 10, it is ex- 
pected that company counsel will 
advise on a future course of action 
in respect to a judgment of $22,- 
104,515 awarded Pennroad against 
Pennsylvania Railroad by Federal 
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Pennsylvania Municipals 


By EDWARD W. KLING 


The new year seems to be getting under way with a more opti- 
mistic tone than hes prevailed for the last thiee or four months. 
The market at slightly lower levels appears to be strong and most 
of us hope and expect that the period of lethargy we have witnessed 
will soon end and normal trading ensue. 

In the Pennsylvania municipal mart very litthe money was made 


by buyers ow. 
bew iSsues 
during the 
last half of 
1944. After a 
period of wait- 
ing some deal- 
ers reduced 
prices on their 
holdings and 
disposed o: 
the bonds 
with slight 
losses. Others 
are s.ill hope- 
ful and some 
made a litle 
money. Never- 
theless _ bid- 
ding is still 
very brisk 
and munic- 
ipalities are obtaining exception- 
ally favorable prices. 


The Over-the-Counter market 
was somewhat more lucrative, 
however, pariicularly with re- 
wawct ww Autucricy obligations. 
These afford a much betier 
yield than te general obliga- 
tions and. in a majority of 
eases. in 6ur opirion, trie s*read 
is much greater than the risk. 


The Pennsylvania Authority 
Act permi.s the creation of such 
bodies for certain specified pur- 
poses. Three issues predominatc 
in this field at the present time 
and have a far-reaching market 
namely the Pennsylvania Turn- 
pikes, the Philadelphia-Camden 
Bridge and the Easton-Pnhillips- 
burg Bridge. With these excep- 
tions, almost all of the other au- 
thorities created have been for 
either water or sewer purposes. 


Unlike other States, the Penn- 





Edward W. Kling 


, Sylvania Act does not provide for 


Judge George A. Welsh and now ; the establishment of agencies to 
set aside by the Circuit Court of , acquire gas or electric properties. 


Appeals. 


It is pointed out that However, it is not only possible 


Pennroad can ask the Circuit | but distinctly probable that these 


Court for a reargument, ask the 
U. S. Supreme Court for a review, 


or seek to retry the case in the In ' 
Delaware Court, where it orig- operate in comparatively restricted | 


inated. 
The ruling setting aside the 


| 


fiel will be included within 
the scope of the Act in the future. 
some States these _ utilities 


areas, or in fairly large areas 
serving a relatively small popula- 


$22,104,515 award has no effect | tion. 


upon the financial statements of 
either company, since both car- 
ried the item in their annual 
reports as “pending litigation.” 





Pittsburgh Railways Company 


In an action taken to speed up 
reorganization proceedings of the 
Pittsburgh Railways Co., but 
which may serve only to further 
complicate matters, eight bond- 
holders of underlying companies 
last -month petitioned Federal 
Judge R. M. Gibson to have Phila- 
delphia Company, traction -com- 
pany parent, barred from sharing 
or participating in the assets of 
Pittsburgh Railways Co. and its 
underliers. The petition also asked 
that the underlying companies, 
net at present under court juris- 
diction, be made a part of pro- 
ceedings. 

Neither of the petition’s aims 
are particularly new. The City 

(Continued on page 67) 





In Pennsylvania, however, al- 
most all of the electric and gas 
properties serve large areas and 
embrace several counties and a 
great vcelume of consumers. 
While it may be true that this 
State has not pioneered in this 
field, it is not unlikely that 
taxpayers will benefit to an 
even greater extent because of 
this fact. 


Tennessee has been a notable 
example in the creation of suc- 
cessful authorities services by the 
earnings of electric properties. An 
outstanding example has been the 
City of. Chattanooga. As a munic+ 
ipal credit, this city, with a Moody 
Rating of Baa on its general ob- 
ligations, is only fair. In 1939 it 
acquired from Commonwealth and 
Southern the electric properties 
serving the city and to finance the 
acquisition, sold $13.200,000 bonds. 
Of this amount, $6,040,000 of the 
bonds were redeemable at a pre- 


mium. As of Dec. 1, 194%, the 
bonds were called and refunded 
| wita a new issue ai a considerable 
| Saving in inierest. 

' The market bein f.vorable 
| and the operations of the prop- 
| © tv so profitable, they were 
| azain able to call these: latter 
| bonds on June 1, 1°44, and again 
' refund with further: saving in 
| interest. 


'- Nashville and Memphis have 
| also done well in this respect. The 
resul.s, of course, wi | be in a few 
years the elimination of utility 
debt and either very cheap utility 
‘ates or reduction in other forms 
of taxation, any or all of which 
will be beneficial to the citizen. 


Brown Bros. Harriman 
Century in Boston 


| BOSTON, MASS.—Brown Bro- 
thers Harriman & Co., private 
_ bankers, observed the 100th anni- 
_versary of the founding of their 
|Rosion office on Dec. 31. 1844. by 
‘Thomas B. Cur is, grandfather of 
| Louis Cur is, the present Boston 
| partner. The firm hed bz2en estab- 
| lished in Philadelwhia in 1818 and 
|}in New York in 1825. 


| The history of the firm in Bos- 
| ton covers a period during which 
| the city hes grown from a mer- 
cantile and shipping center with 
a population of abou’ 100.009 to 
become a leader in the financial 
‘and industrial development of the 
nation. 

Shortly after the opening of the 
Boston office, now located at 10 
Post Office Square, and soon after 
ithe British Government had estab- 
lished the Cunard Line, the firm 
placed in operation the Collins 
Line of steamships, the first trans- 
Atlantic line set up in the United 
| States. As business developed, it 
financed the shipments of other 
;merchants. After a time, this 


| phase of its operations expanded 

















; to such an extent that it sold its 
merchandising business and con- 
fined itself thereafter to the finan- 
cial field. As private bankers, it 
accepts deposits, provides check- 
ing facilities, grants commercial 
loans, issues commercial and trav- 
elers’ letters of credit, does a gen- 
eral acceptance business,. and 


deals in foreign exchange. It acts 
as fiscal agent for corporations 
and governments, holds securities 
in custody for others, maintains an 
investment advisory service, pur- 
chases and. sells. securities for 
others, as broker for a commis- 
sion, but does not engage in the 
underwriting business or in the 
sale of securities to the public. 

The latest published report of 
Brown Brothers Harriman & Co. 
showed total assets on Sept. 30, 
1944, of $176,766,919. Deposits ag- 
gregated $156,310,176 and capital 
and surplus amounted to $13,585,- 
802. 
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Post-War Job Requisites 


Guaranty Trust Company Formulates Specific Measures | 


Required for Full Employment. 


Calls 


Measures of | 


the Nineteen-thirties Unsatisfactory. 
Calling jobs the most important post-war business problem, the | 


Dec. 27 issue of the “Guaranty Survey,” 


published by the Guaranty 


Trust Company of New York, reviews the pre-war efforts in creating 
jobs and concludes that the results of these measures were compli- 
cated and obscured by the numerous types of social reform and 
experimentation upon which the Government embarked and holds 


that the method of supplementing ” 
supply of jobs during the: 


the 
nineteen-thirties by the expendi- 
ture of large amounts of public 
funds was unsatisfactory and 
should be avoided in the post- 
war period. 

“In one important respect,” con- 
tinues the “Survey,” “the war 
marks a continuation and intensi- 
fication of the pre-war trend. 
Employment is still supported by 
the Government,, through war- 
time activities, and to a vastly 
increased extent. It is not strange 
if there are misgivings as to what 
may happen when this support is 
withdrawn, 

“It seems to be, generally agreed 
that the readjustment to peace- 
time conditions and needs will be 
difficult and may involve a con- 
siderable amount of temporary 
unemployment. There is a wide- 
spread support also for the view 
that, once the major phases of the 
reeonversion are completed, the 
deferred demand and the accu- 
mulated purchasing power of 
wartime will be powerful stimu- 
lants to ‘production and employ- 
ment. These war-created in- 
fluences, however, will pass off, 
leaving government and business 
face-to-face with the crucial ques- 
tion: Have the conditions that 
prevented recovery in the nine- 
teen-thirties been removed, and 
if not, is there a clear and early 


prospect that they will be? 
Continuing Obstaeles 

“It would be pleasant to answer 
this question in the affirmative, 
but difficult to support such an 
answer in the light of the avail- 
able evidence. his is not be- 
cause, as some commentators 
assert, ours is a ‘mature’ economy 
in which scarcity has-given way 
to abundance-fhd free private 
enterprisé is no longer capable 
of providing adequate employ- 
ment. As far as we know or have 
any reason to believe, private 
enterprise is as inherently capable 
of providing employment as it 
ever was. It is because there has 
as yet appeared no prospect of 
substantial change in the public 
policies that created such an un- 
congenial economic environment 
during the pre-war decade, and 
that may well have been, as so 
many business men and econo- 
mists believe, the decisive factor 
preventing our economy from re- 
establishing itself on a prosperous 
basis, as it has so often in the 
past. 

“It is true that some Congres- 
sional leaders are insisting on the 
necessity of reducing taxes and 
balancing the Federal budget as 
soon as possible after the war. 
More convincing evidence, how- 
ever, is the faet that Federal, 
State and local governments are 
already planning to spend billions 
of dollars for public works, and 
that no serious effort is being 
made to repeal or amend the leg 
islation, or to abandon or modify 
the administrative policies, that 
business men hold résponsivle for 
the lack of economic vitality ex- 
hibited during the nineteen-thir- 
ties. On the contrary, : political 
eommentators declare that the 
post-war era is likely to bring 
renewed emphasis on the ‘Leftist’ 
tendencies that, in the aggregate, 
spell the very environment of 
which business men complain. 

“Tf such predictions are true, it 
is much to be feared that the ef- 
forts of private enterprise. to fur- 
nish jobs will encounter the same 
obstacles after the war that they 
did before the war, and that the 
Government will again consider 
itself obliged to fill the gap bv 
spending billions of borrowed 








dollars. 
ean be provided in that way, if 
enough money is spent. In fact, 
we are now seeing the most con- 
vincing proof ever offered that 
governmental borrowing and 
spending on a large enough scale 
can raise employment and na- 
tional income to almost any level 
within the physical capacity of a 
country. The essentially tempo- 
rary character..of this process, 
however, would seem too obvious 
to require emphasis. If long con- 
tinued, the practice must lead 
either to political and economic 
disorder or to increasing regimen- 
tation, merging by perhaps im- 
perceptible degrees into totalitar- 
ian control. 

“This is certainly not what the 
American people want. They 
want jobs under a system of free 
enterprise. But they do not yet 
realize, apparently, that free en- 
terprise can give jobs only if it is 
truly free—free to prosper, free to 
expand, and free to — its 
own affairs. 


Speeifie Needs 

“When business mer are asked 
what specific measures should be 
taken to set up an environment 
in which they can operate suc- 
cessfully, as they have in the past 
the individual answers~vary to 
some extent, but the list is sub- 
stantially as follows: 

“Wartime taxes and restrictions 
should, of course, be abolished. 
The double taxation of eorporate 
dividends should be eliminated. 
Surtaxes on individual incomes in 
the higher brackets should be 
drastically reduced. The capital 

ains tax should be repealed. The 
ederal tax structure as.a whole 
should be simplified and stabil- 
ized. Taxation should be used 
solely as a means of raising rev- 
enue, not as an instrument of 
social reform. The theory of 
compensatory Government spend- 
ing—-spending not to provide re- 
lief but to ereate prosperity— 
should be abandoned.. 

“The National Labor Relations 
Act should be amended to Bee 
scribe equal treatment for man- 
agement and labor. Regulatory 
policies tending to force the 
‘closed shop’ on business should 
be abolished. Labor unions 
should be subject to public regu- 
lation, as corporations are. Regu- 
lations in the field of wages and 
hours that tend to discourage in- 
dividual initiative should | be 
modified. 

“All rulings of administrative 
boards should be made subject to 
court review. The practice of 
delegating legislative power to 
administrative agencies should be 
diseontinued. 

“The. granting of credit :and 
other forms of governmental com- 
petition with private, business 
should be reduced to a minimum. 

“The gold standard should be 
promptly re-established, particu+ 
larly for international transac- 
tions. 

“The regulation of new security, 
issues should be liberalized. 


“Publhie policy in general should’ 


reflect an attitude of impartiality 
as between groups of citizens, and 
of respect and sympathy for hon- 
est business, whethér small or 
large. 

“These are the principal steps 
that business men generally con- 
sider necessary to enable them to 
fulfill _their. publie obligations, 
They are the answer to the state- 
ment, so fashionable in recent 
years, that, if private enterprise 
cannot provide jobs, government 
must. Private enterprise believes 
that it can provide jobs in abun- 


No one doubts that jobs | 
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Pennsylvania Brevities 
(Continued from page 66) 

1942,@ 


of Pittsburgh, in October, 
filed a petition with the District 
Court seeking to have the court 
assume and exercise jurisdiction 
over all the underlying properties. 
To date, no action has been taken 
on this petition, which, in some 
legal circles, is held to involve 
points of new ahd unwritten law. 


In respect te subordination of 
its holdings by court order, the 
Philadelphia Company is pre- 
pared vigerously to oppose such 
precedure, posssibly for fear of 
being “Deep Rocked” out of its 


very substantial investment. 
There are strong indications, 
however, that Philadelphia 


Company may be willing vol- 
untarily not te press its claims 
against Pittsburgh Railways 
Ce., previded an otherwise sat- 
isfactory solution may be found. 


Following last month’s decision 
of the Pennsylvania Supreme 
Court, directing Philadelphia 
Company to pay income taxes, 
theretofore disputed, in- connec- 
tion with its guarantee.of per- 
formance, in respect to certain 
leases, Monongahela Street Rail- 
way Co. and Pittsburgh & Birm- 
ingham Traction Co. have mailed 
checks to stockholders for one 
year’s accumulated unpaid divi- 
dends at the rate of 442% and 5%, 
respectively. Directors of two 
other “guaranteed” companies, 
Suburban Rapid Transit Co. and 
Pittsburgh Incline Plane Co.,. are 
withholding dividend declarations 
pending assurance that the re- 
spective tax bills have been paid. 


. Ht is reported that Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co. and Smith, Barney & Co. 
are forming an investment 
banking group to bid for any 
new securities that Philadelphia 
Cempany may offer for sale in 
conne with a refunding of 
its higher ceupen obligations. 
Present funded debt is repre- 
sented by approximately $48,- 
000,000 collateral 414s, 1961. 


Testimony on the SEC-ap- 
proved Standard Gas & Electric 
Co. reorganization plan was 
heard before. the Federal Court 
in Wilmington on Dee. 20. Ob- 
jections were voiced by the Guar- 
anty Trust Co., as trustee for the 
company’s debentures, and by an 
independent debt holder. It was 








‘pointed out that since no elements 


ef bankruptcy are ‘involved, 
Standard Gas. & Electric deben- 
ture holders are entitled either to 


retain their. - investments -or to) 


receive -the call price, in cash. 
Compliance with the provisions of 
the Holding Company Act; under 
which the reorganization plan was 
deemed necessary, does not in- 
validate the simple, fundamental 
laws of contract. The court 
granted opponents two weeks in 
which to prepare and file briefs. 
The S.E.C. will not file a brief 
but will have until Jan. 15 to an- 
swer opposing briefs. 





Pennsylvania Public Utility 
Commission has approved sale 





dance if it is given a chance. And | 
if the American people want both | 
jobs and freedom, they must give 
private enterprise that chance.” 


— 








by Metropolitan Edison Co. of 
its gas properties to Allentewn- 
Bethlehem Gas Co. and Harris- 
burg Gas Co. for $1,425,000. 
Allentown-Bethlehem Gas Co. 
has been autherized to issue a 
$600,000 5-year 4% note and 
$600,000 in commen stock. 





Settlement of when distributed 
contracts in Philiadelphia Electric 


Co. common stock, postponed 
from Dec. 27, will be made on 


Jan, 5. 





The S.E.C. has approved the 
purchase by John H. Ware, III, 
Oxford, Pa., for $250,000, of Con- 
solidated Electric & Gas Co.’s 
holdings in two subsidiaries, 
Bangor (Pa.) Gas Co. and Citi- 
zens Gas Co. of Stroudsburg. 





Hajoca Corp., manufacturers 
of plumbing supplies and fix- 
tures, announces the purchase 
of James Supply Co., Chatta- 
nooga, bringing to 31 the num- 
ber of Hajoca_ distributing 
branches. The firm operates 
three manufacturing plants on 
the Atlantic seaboard. 





As of the first of the year, 
changes announced by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Philadelphia 
are as follows: Resigned, Philip 
F. Coleman, assistant vice presi- 
dent, to become vice president, 
First National Bank of Phila.; 
James M. Toy, assistant cashier, 
retired. Appointed, William D. 
Cobb, head of transit department, 
to succeed Mr. Toy; alter H. 
Wray, to succeed Mr, Cobb. 


Baldwin Goodwin With 
Stein Bros. & Boyce 


BALTIMORE, MD. — Baldwin 
Goodwin became associated with 
Stein Bros. & Boyce, 6 South Cal- 
vert Street, members New York 
Stock Exchange, effective Jan. 2, 
1945. 

Mr. 
years been connected with the in- 
vestment banking business in 
Baltimore, having served as Man- 
ager of the Baltimore office of 
W. E. Hutton and Company prior 
to entering the armed forces in 
April, 1942. 

‘Mr. Goodwin served as a Major 
in the U. S. Army Air Force both 
in the European theater and this 


country. 
Thayer, Baker & Go. 
Appoints Officers 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.—The in- 
vestment firm of Thayer, Baker 
& Co., Commercial Trust Bldg., 
announces the appointment of 
John E. Fricke as Vice-President 
and John M. Hudson as Assistant 
Secretary. Mr. Fricke, who has 
been with the company for the 
past 14 years, is in the sales de- 
partment, while Mr. Hudson has 
been with the company for 17 


years and is in charge of their 
trading activities. 
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Restoring Stable Moneys 


And Foreign Exchange 


(Continued from first page) 


ments and promises will not es-|ratio as their 
and dependable | varying only to the amount of the 


tablish sound 
currencies. Efforts to legislate or 
decree monetary values by gov- 


physical contents, 


'costs of other means of delivering 
cash payments. The laws of the 


ernments have a complete record | countries of the respective gov- 
of failure. The entire records of |}ernments can fix the size of the 
coin clipping and stamping coins | money units and help create the 
and paper moneys with values | confidence whereby the curren- 
which they did not represent fails | cies of the countries will main- 


to reveal a single case of either | 
legal or economic success. 
Functions of government in re- | 
storing stable moneys seem to be | 
that of first establishing a govern- |, 
ment in which both the governed 
and foreign peoples have confi- 
dence in its integrity. Such a gov- 
ernment can then proceed with 
the cooperation of the -people to 
set up dependable standards. One 
of these standards will have to be 
money. A money must have a unit 
measure of some well-known and 
universally accepted value such as 
so many grains of fine gold. The 
number of grains of gold in the 
money unit should be adopted to 
custom and convenience. For for- 
eign exchange purposes the size of 


the unit is of no importatice. In 
free markets two moneys will ex- 
change for each other in the same 


tain the value of the standards 
|into which they are convertible. 
But the laws of any country can 
never maintain the value of a cur- 
rency once the people either at 
home or abroad have lost confi- 
dence..in its conversion value. 
While it is the function of law 
and government to do what it can 
to maintain the economic and so- 
cial conditions in which sound 
money can live, at times these 
conditions may be outside of the 
powers of the best informed eco- 
nomic management. Wars, foreign 
crises, domestic revolutions, fam- 
ines, and foreign trade barriers 
may upset the currency stabiliza- 
tion of any country. . Restoring 
stable moneys under these condi=- 


tions may have to be delayed until 
these conditions are righted. In 





fact what people mean when they 








| speak of the gold standard or the 


foreign exchanges breaking down 
in 1914, or in 1930 or 1939 is that 
the world economic conditions 
were in such undependable rela- 
tions that the gold standard and 
the established foreign exchange 
systems could not function. This 
of course resulted from war up- 
setting contract performances, and 
over extended debtor obligations | 
which could not be met under the | 
economic and _ political condi- 
tions of the times. Instead of the | 
exchanges breaking down, law, 
order, integrity, and governments 
had broken down. Once order, in- 
tegrity and simple honesty have 
been restored in governments and 
social institutions the establish- 
ment of sound and dependable 
moneys can easily follow as a 
matter of routine and 
dealing. 

There are of course other mat- 
ters or legal and government reg- 
ulations which must be corrected 
before stable currencies can per- 
form their functions in interna- 
tional trade. To establish sound 
or convertible currencies will not 
restore free markets between 
countries unless the other major 
barriers are removed. Here are 
conditions which are mainly the 
work of misguided law and gov- 
ernment and only the correction 
of these unfortunate laws and di- 
rectives can restore the conditions 
in which the international ex- 


square | production and trade all over the 


world can not take place until | 
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of basic metals with arc welding. But the result is 


ing of cost. 
of ore with Electric Shovels. 


ul 


lower cost. 


This brochure, * 
Enterprise,’’ 


al ; 


‘Three Score Years of Free 
vividly portrays the American 
way of business growth as seen through the 
eyes of one company. 
business letterhead will bring your copy. 










. inescapable when you think, not of the product itself, 
but of the equipment which helped to produce it at a 


A request, on your 





Monvufacturers of 
Overhead Cranes @ Electric Hoists 
Excavators © Welding Positioners 
Arc Welders ® Welding Electrodes 


Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin 





| lanieian can functions smoothly. 


Among these unfortunate laws are 
such as extraordinary and unnec- 
essary tariffs, both government 
and private cartels, two- -currency 
systems, dual-price systems, quo- 


tas, bilateral trade quotas, and a | 


host of other legalized practices 
far more damaging than _ tariffs. 


barriers are removed. Some of the 
|conditions necessary within the 
| domestic economy of each coun- 
'try for restoring sound currency 
|and exchange conditions are bal- 
anced budgets, the eradication of 
inflated currencies and credits, 
|free markets, eliminating of def- 


|icit financing, debts refunded into 


| Most people seem not to know|the hands of investors and out 











about other ways of restricting 
trade in addition to the tariffs. 
A devaluation of the currency has | 
| the same effect as a proportionate 
| tariff against all foreign goods. A | 
two-price or two-currency system | 
may discriminate only against | 
such countries as allow these arts 
to be practiced upon them. But 
the restoration of sound moneys, 
stable exchanges, and free mar- 
kets which will provoke increased | 


many other legal and government 


|of the currency and credit collat- 
|eral use now being made of. gov- 
‘ernment debts, and free interest 
rates governed only by the con- 
ditions of free money markets and 
| the demand and supply of capital. 
Any attempt to superimpose new 
| and controlled money upon the 
present chaotic currency condi- 
jtions in the money markets 
| throughout the world will only 
‘result in another demonstration 


of the power of Gresham's Law, 
an economic law, over any legal 
,or political rule or regulation— 
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Plan of Reorganization of 


SEABOARD AIR LINE 


NOTICE THAT PLAN HAS BEEN 


* 


COMPANY 








Ne 





DECLARED 


ae 





OPERATIVE 





To Holders of Securities Called for Deposit under Plan of 
- Reorganization of Seaboard Air Line Railway Company: 


Pursuant to the provisions of the Deposit Agreement, dated as of 
October 1, 1944, between the undersigned Reorganization Committee 
and ‘holders of securities who shall become parties thereto as therein 
provided, the undersigned Reorganization Committee hereby gives notice 
that it has-declared the Plan of Reorganization of Seaboard Air Line 
Railway Company operative as to all classes of securities for which 


provision is made in said Plan. 


Any depositor may withdraw from said Deposit Agreement at any 
time on or before February 3, 1945, by surrendering his certificate of 
deposit in negotiable’ form. to Chemical Bank & Trust Company, the 


Depositary, at the address below. 


Depositors who do not withdraw from. said Deposit Agreement on 
or before said date will have no right to withdraw therefrom thereafter 
except upon the happening of one of the events giving rise:to a right 
of withdrawal which are specified in said Deposit Agreement. 

Holders of more. than two-thirds (6624%) of all securities outstand- 
ing. in the hands of the public which have been called. for deposit under 
the Plan have accepted the Plan by depositing their securities with the 


Reorganization Committee or ‘with one of the Committees which have 
approved the Plan. It is important, in order that consummation of the 





Plan may be expedited, that the rethaining outstanding securities be 





deposited promptly with the Depositaty or one of the pees, 





named below. 





TRISTAN ANTELL, Secre‘ary 

40 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
LEONARD D. ADKINS, Counsel 
15 Broad Street, New York 3, N.Y. 


The First National Bank . 
- of Chicago, 
38 So. Dearborn Street, 
Chicago 90, Illinois. 


Girard Trust Company, 


Broad & Chestnut Streets, 
Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania. 


Dated. New York, N. Y., January 4, 1945. 


OTIS A. GLAZEBROOK, JR., 

JOSEPH FRANCE, 

CHARLES MARKELL, ' 
Reorganization Committee 


DEPOSITARY 


Chemical Bank & Trust Com 
165 Broadway, New York 15, 


SUBDEPOSITARIES 


any, 
Sf 


Mercantile Trust Company 
of Baltimore, 


Calvert & Redwood Streets, 
Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


Old Colony Trust Compan Ys 


43. Milk Street, 
Boston 6, Massachusetts. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 





If you own undeposited bonds of the Seaboard System please im- 
mediately cut out, fill in and mail the attached coupon in -order 
that you may receive copies | of a letter and proxy statement which will 
give you full information in regard to the Plan of Reorganization. 
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Seaboard Air Line Railway Company, 
Room 1206, 52 Wall Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


. The undersigned owns $ 








. 


(Cut out, fill in and mail this coupon) 


REORGANIZATION COMMITTEE, 


Bonds. Please send data on the Seaboard Air 
Line Railway Company Plan of Reorganization by return mail, 
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that bad money drives out the | 
good money. 


An International Money 


The many suggestions and le- 
gal and international documents 
propounding ways and means of 
setting up an international cur- 
rency or a scheme of international 
currencies which can be juggled 
at will all seem to lose sight of the 
fact that the world has had an 
international money that has 
worked rather well so long that 
history is not able to establish 
the date of its origin. We have 
very good records of the use of 
gold for both domestic and inter- 
national exchange purposes in an- 
cient Egypt. Assyria, Greece, 
Babylon and other countries. The 
use of gold and silver as money 
is found throughout the Old Tes- 
tament, and as early as 550 B.C. 
records of coining gold and silver 
into money are well established. 
Nothing else seems to have func- 
tioned successfully as a means of 
international payments or meas- 
ure of values. This appears to be 
because there are few: if-any- other 
metals or commodities of such 
universal acceptability, and avail- 
able in supply need with such | 
large value in small’'bulk and) 
other characteristics adaptable for 
money use. Paper modfiey, gov- 
ernment credits and promises 
have a notorious record of failure 
in general acceptability for any 
very long period of time. Until 
governments and their legal sys- 
tems establ.sh a reputation for 
dependability, and wnatil their 
credits and their bonds become as 
dependable as gold, it seems that 
gold-wilil continue. to be in de- 
mand for international exchange 
purposes. It would seem from the 
present state of government paper 
moneys and debts. that gold will | 
hold.the preferred place i. inter- 
national money values for some 
generations to come. 

In‘ 1869 Walter Bagehot urged 
in numerous articles an interna- 
tional of universal money. He 
assembled some of these articles 
in a book called “A Practical Plan 
for Assimilating the English aad 
American Money as a Step To- 
ward Universal Money.” He saw 
the advantage of a currency or 
coin that would have universal 
circulation in addition to the uni- 
farmity brought about by the uni- 
versal acceptability of gold in set- 
tling exchange balances. But in 
Bagehot’s recommendations of a 
universal, coin or. 


sound. money in - the accep 
sense. Bagehot’s ideas of money 
had an integrity that would not 
fit into modern currency juggling 
or the- propesed: international 
schemes of reconstructing the 
currencies of the world. This par- 
agraph seems to sum up his ideas 
of money: 

“Money seems to do what noth- 
ing else will do. Those who have 
it need nothing else, for it will 
buy everything else; those who 
are destitute of it are eager to get 
it, for without it they may on 
occasions be unable to obtain 
what they most wamt. Money is 
the universal procurer, the one 
thing by which you are sure of 
everything, amd. without which 
you are sure of nothing. It seems 
proof against time, too; other | 
things are less valuable ‘today, 
though you only bought them 
yesterday; but money is never 
‘second hand.’ You may hoard it 
for years, and be sure it will be 
as good when you extract it as 
it ever was at first. Government 
is the only. maker of this magic | 


and consequently the prerogative |. 


of making it seems half magical, 
too. As an impressive and pene- 
trating advertisement of royal 
power the ‘image and super- 
scription’ had, and. even has, a 
curious efficacy.” 


Legal Rules and Government 
Promises Can Not Estab- 
lish Exchange Relations 
- Or Provoke Trade— 

But They C2n Destroy Both 


|laws or rules of value. 


international | on 
money. he~had ~in, mind- aloha , 





' International exchange is gov- 


i ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eo a 


_— 


erned by every definite economic {power and every economic and 


Some of 
these economic rules may be men- 
tioned here: (1) Exchange be- 
tween two countries with curren- 
cies convertible into gold and 
with free markets, the price of 
the two currencies, one to the 
other can not vary more than the 
costs of shipping gold. (2) The 
exchange between a gold stand- 
ard country and a silver standard 
country varies with the changing 
relative prices of gold and silver. 
(3) The exchange between the 
gold or silver standard and a 
managed paper currency standard 
varies with the changing price of 
the metal in terms of the paper 
money. This instability of paper 
money results from the fact that 
the money in itself has no value, 


but fluctuates with its _buying 


America Made Philco 
The Leader im Radio 
for 12 Straight Years Before the W 


SZ 





political threat that occurs. It is 
provocative of instability, and 
foreign commitments in a country 
with an inconvertible currency 
will be limited to the speculative 
and large profit opportunities. 
Nothing could be more destruc- 
tive of international trade. Inter- 
national trade depends on credit, 
and long term credit is not prac- 
tical with uncertain values of 
money. (4) Exchange between 
two inconvertible currencies in 
free markets will be limited for 
the most part to cash _ barter 
trades and speculation in transac- 
tions with large enough profits to 
tempt extreme risks. 


It seems quite possible that a 
country with sound economic con- 


| ditions could manage its curren- 


cies within relatively stable limits 





of fluctuations and build up a 
measure of trade relations with 
the necessary credit terms. But 
a country with a sound economy 
suitable for these conditions will 
find it unnecessary to maintain 
an inconvertible paper currency. 


The trade advantages of a con-: 


vertible currency or paying inter- 


'national balances in gold or its 


equivalent will be found so great 
that any country economically 
capable of meeting these condi- 
tions will cling to the interna- 
tional gold standard because of 
its commercial advantages. Laws 
and governments can be of great 
help in bringing about the eco- 
nomic freédom in which trade 
can flourish and sound money ex- 


changes based upon gold can be 
maintained against all except the 
extraordinary crises. But to leg- 





islate or decree money values, 
and at the same time maintain 
unstable domestic financial con- 
ditions and controlled trade, price 
and currency relations with other 
countries will reduce foreign 
trade to the minimum on a cash 
and carry basis. 


Bettman & Reilly Formed 


The firm of Connell & Bettman 
has been dissolved by mutual con- 
sent, and a new firm, Bettman & 
Reilly, has been formed by Clar- 
ence A. Bettman and Joseph J. 


Reilly, to act as stock specialists 
on the New York Curb Exchange, 
of which both Mr. Bettman and 
Mr. Reilly are members. Offices 
of the firm are at 115 Broadway, 
New York City. 






















Year after year, Philco research led the way in radio 
progress, improving tone and performance, making 
radio more useful and enjoyable in the home. And 
over the years, America bought over 17 million 
Philco radios, making Philco the industry’s over 
whelming leader . . . America’s fangs radio =f 


12 straight years. 


Look to Philco for 


After Victory, 


finest Philco ever built. 


J it 
ad } sO “eis 
deo Ss 


Philco engineers will bring you the 
Born of war research, it 
will be more beautiful in tone, more powerful in 
performance, more handsome in design. And true. 
to its tradition of leadership, it will be the greatest 
value your money can buy. 
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Bank and Insurance Stocks 


This Week — Insurance Stocks 
By E. A. VAN DEUSEN 


Two of the largest and strongest of American stock fire insurance 
companies are Home Insurance Company, New York, and Insurance 


Company of North America, Philaaelpnia. 
yorites with dealers and investors. 


t 


Both stocks are prime 
Based upon their Dec. 31, 1943 


f’atements (latest available), they compared in size as follows: 


Policyholders’ Net Premiums Total 
Surplus Written Admitted Assets 
EONAR espa Arp 7 NRE Tea $66,563,000 $61,549,000 $132,107,000 
primerenee. Of. Ao ose 88,900,000 39,256,000 136,346,000 





tt 
{).ough total admitted assets and 
} olicyholders’ surplus (i.e. capital 
tid surplus) of Insurance Com- 
pany of North America are larger 
{an are Home’s, yet the latter 
company writes between 50% and 
€0% more premium business than 
Coes the former. To put it an- 
other way and to be more speci- 
sic, for each dollar of capital and 
furplus Home writes approxi- 
ynately 92.5 cents of premium 
lusiness compared with only 44 
cents for Insurance of North 
/ merica. This difference in op- 
erating policy is very striking, 
end it seems worthwhile to in- 
Cuire into the relative effect 
{hese two policies have on earn- 
ings, market and gain to the in- 


will be observed that al-@ 








Comparative Analysis 


New York 
Bank Stocks 


1944 


Available on Request 


Laird, Bissell & Meeds 


Members New York Steck Exchange 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Telephone: BArclay 7-3500 
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five years will now be examined 








westor. Operations for the past! and compared. 
HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 

Net Under- Net Invest. Federal Inc. Total Net 
Yoar— writing Profits Income ——- Oper. Profits Dividends 
See $3,268,000 $4,638,000 $1,458,000 , 448,000 4,800,000 
| | RES 1, 000 5,040,000 383,000 5,748,000 4,800,000 
Sa 1,896,000 5,432,000 34,000 7,294,000 4,800,000 
i ~ Sees 605,000 4,995,000 2,767,000 2,833,000 4,800,000 
Sa 5,613,000 4,504,000 3,392,000 . 6,726,000 4,800,000 
Total. $12,474,000 $24,609,000 $8,034,000 $29,049,000 $24,000,000 

‘INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 

Net Under- Net Invest. Federal Inc, Total Net 
Scar— writing its Income Taxes Oper. Profits Dividends 
| ee $3,245,000 $4,513,000 $750,000 $7,009,000 $3,000,000 
9.740 _ 3,664,000 4,875,000 1,124,000 7,414,000 3,300,000 
SRS 4,253,000 5,327,000 1,258,000 8,322,000 3,600,000 
ll” aa 3,888,000 5,410,000 2,334,000 6,964,000 3,600,000 
2043... 7,934,000 5,676,000 3,504,600 10,106,000 3,600,000 
Total _ $22,984,000 $25,801,000 $8,970,000 $39,815,000 $17,100,000 


."“hese figures disclose some 
very interesting facts. In the 
f' cst place it will be observed that 
fe aggregate net investment in- 
come of both companies are 
«osely comparable. Net under- 
\-riting profits, however, are far 
#»art, those of Insurance of North 
/.merica aggregating approxi- 
yceately 85% greater than those of 
}iome, despite the fact that 
Yrome’s aggregate net premium 
\ ritings during the five years 
4 nounted to $318,050,000, against 
«© ily $175,342,000 for Insurance of 
} orth America. In this connec- 
{ >on, it is of interest to note five- 
sear average operating ratios of 
{’.e two companies, as follows: 


Loss Expense Combined 

Ratio Ratio Ratio 
NE ES 54.3 % 42.5% 96.8% 
his. Co. of N. A. 53.9 40.1 94.0 


It would appear, therefore, that 

} ome’s policy of going after large 
jxemium volume has not been 
articularly advantageous. True, 
} ‘ provides more funds for in- 
»astment, but here, too, Insurance 
c! North America makes a better 
¢ .owing for the five years, while 
$ 1943 its net investment income 


yepresented 5.0% on invested as- 

#cts, compared with 46% for 

ome. 

' {t is important to note compar- 
giive dividend coverage for the 
{ve years, as follows: 

' deme: By investment income, 
-$.025; by total net operating prof- 


Gs, 1.21. 





Insurance of N. A.: By invest- 
ment income, 1.51; by total net 
operating profits, 2.32. 


The question now arises, how 
does the market appraise these 
two stocks, relatively? In this 
connection, we will go back ap- 
proximately four and a half years 
to the lows of May, 1940, at which 
time Standard & Poor’s index of 
fire insurance stocks was 83.8 but 
has since risen to 119.2 on Dec. 15, 
1944, an appreciation of 42.2%. 
Over the same period Home and 
Insurance of North America have 
performed as follows: 


May 28, Dec. 15, Appre- 
1940 1944 ciation 
ERC EEN, 27% 29% 7.3% 
Ins. Co. of N. A. 5642 90% 60.6 


It will be noted that market 
action has outstandingly favored 
Insurance of North America. 


But market appreciation alone 
is not of itself a sufficient test, 
for the investor’s total gain over 
any period comprises both mar- 
ket appreciation and dividends. 
The comparison on this basis is 
as follows: 

Market Divi- 

Gain dends Total Gain 
Home $2.00 $6.80 $8.80 32.3% 
Ins. Co. of N. A. 34.25..13.00 47.25 83.7 

Home is a relatively high yield 
stock among the fire insurance 
group, which presumably ac- 
eounts in large measure for its 
popularity with dealers and in- 
vestors. Currently it is priced 
around 27% to yield 4.3%, com- 
pared with 89%4 for Insurance of 
North America to yield 3.3%. 


|It’s Yo 


| 
|going on or because they have 
‘thought they did and have dis- 
|approved. Many if not most oth- 
ers, realizing that they did not 
| know what it was all about, have 
;seemed to ignore the controver- 
|sies and have been apathetic, ap- 
|parently trusting to luck and 
| hoping for the best. 


matters there stand out today cer- 
tain issues or controversies in- 
volving the weitare of every citi- 
zen of this country. They reach 
now, and promise te reach farther, 
into his pocketbook in the years 
immediately ahead and for many 
to come. 

Any mature person can under- 
stand the essence of the more im- 
portant of these issues, and he 


It is his money that is involved— 
not the Treascrys money nor 
merely the money of other people. 


With the ever-mounting Fed- 
eral debt and with the continua- 


ready great and steadily expand- 
ing, can be set off quickly and 
easily; and certain monetary fac- 
tors, which can and should be 
eliminated, contribute greatly to 
the volume and explosiveness of 
these agents. 

There is probably no way to 
demonstrate that a severe explo- 
sion will or will not come. But 
regarding its possibility and the 
continuous accumulation of ex- 
plosive agents there is observable 
in the United States a most un- 
healthy psychological attitude at 
which all of us need. to take a 
long and careful look. — It is, 
briefly, what we commonly call a 
false sense of security, apparently 
resting chiefly on the thought that 
since there has thus far been no 
explosion, despite the many warn- 
ings that “it can and may hap- 
pen,” thére is a decreasing proba- 
bility, or no probability, that it 
will happen. 

We see this attitude manifested 
not only toward the explosive 
monetary gases which economists 
have repeatedly pointed out but 
also in the amazingly widespread 
assumption that we are protected 
from catastrophe because the price 
level has been kept fairly steady. 

We are again taiking about the 
virtues of a stable price level, and 
we are showing about the same 
faith in its ability to protect us 
against a great economic up- 
heaval that we manifested in the 
1920’s. In fact, we are talking, 
thinking, and reacting now very 
much as we did during the 1923- 
1929 period of a stable price level, 
and we are saying in a chorus 
now, as we did then, that “it” will 
not happen this time. When it 


great cry as to ‘why we were not 
warned.” 

If it happens again, and there is 
nothing in the field of economic 
science that says ic probably will 
not—on the contrary, what eco- 
nomic science teaches is that it 
probably will happen again—we 
can expect recurrence of the 
usual complaint that “we were 
not warned sufficiently about this 
possiblity or probability.” 

The characteristic thing about 
the common reaction to such 
warnings is the tendency to ig- 
nore or frown upon them so long 
as the possibilities or probabilities 
do not materialize, and this 
is done- during the only period 
in which such warnings can be of 
value. We would do well, there- 
fore, in respect to the prevailing 
notions of safety in a stable price 
level, to take a good look at our- 
selves in the mirror of the 1920’s. 

And as to the monetary issues 
which have been, and are, dis- 
turbing monetary economists so 
deeply, let it be said that a great 
number of these economists have 
been trying, day and night, to 





Out of this welter of monetary | 


did happen in 1929, there was a. 


ur Money 
That’s Involved 


(Continued from first page) 


| block the unnecessary creation of 
|explosive monetary _ situations, 


| while the American people, to a/| 
|large degree, have been sleeping | 


| rather peacefully or in some in- 
|Sstances even poch-poohing the 
| warnings and urgings and recom- 


,mendations of the specialists in| 


this field. 

Some holes have been plugged; 
|a few things have been stopped, 
but not nearly enough considering 
|that the pressures arising from 
| continued spending, ever-mount- 
|ing deficits, unprecedented ex- 


|pansion of our currency, and a) 


| 
| 


| 
| 








‘rapidly falling ratio of reserve in | 
/good money against our top-heavy | 


/structure of credit and 
| vertible paper money are mount- 
|ing higher and higher. The ratio 


liabilities in our Federal Reserve 
| System has fallen so far that there 
|is already talk of, and plans for, 
| lowering or even removing the 
‘legal requirements. If this should 


‘for the people of the United 
| States. 

| Since a nation at war must of 
| necessity face many undesirable 
and dangerous things beyond its 
control—things that can _ bring 
economic ruin despite a govern- 
ment’s best efforts—extraordinary 
care should be exercised in an 
effort not to inject dangerous or 
weakening factors into the social 
fabric where these can be avoided. 
Our Government has not shown 
even moderate care in this respect 
in so far as our monetary system 
is concerned—and a nation’s 
money and credit are the blood- 
stream of commerce and industry. 
Our monetary system has been 
subjected to practically every dis- 
ease germ known to monetary 
science; and there are no indica- 
tions that this policy of polluting 
and diluting this vital agent in 
our economy is to be curbed or 
abandoned. 

It needs to be emphasized that 
these are times for great concern 
in the monetary field and that 
there are no indications that the 
causes for concern promise to be 
less in the foreseeable future. 
Governmental and other talk to 
the effect that the American 
people can light up their pipes of 
confidence, watch with indiffer- 
ence as lighted mafches are 
thrown about, and relax safely in 
the midst of the explosive agents 
that have been accumulated and 
are still being added to is not 
wise talk, and it rests upon no 
sound nor verifiable lessons of 
human. experience. 

Probably. the most important 
monetary issues with which the 
largest number of monetary econ- 
omists, and others, are most 
greatly concerned today, and re- 
garding which the American peo- 
ple should stop, look, listen, and 
ask questions, are the following: 


-Greenbackism 


On May 12, 1933, Congress 
passed what has popularly been 
called the Thomas _ Inflation 
Amendment (Sen. Elmer Thomas 
of Oklahoma) to the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act. This amendment 
provided that the President could 
issue enough greenbacks to make 
the total outstanding at any one 
time equal to $3,000,000,000. The 
present supply of greenbacks— 
$346,681,016—is secured by ap- 
proximately $156,000,000 of gold 
held by the Treasury which, how- 
ever, cannot use it for the re- 
demption of these notes under 


pension of gold payments, The 
additional supply of greenbacks, 
authorized in 1933, would there- 
fore be just that much more irre- 
deemable paper money—a fiat 
parer money. 

There is no valid defense for 
the issuance of such a currency 
and, from 1933 down to date, 





incon- | 


the Government’s policy of sus-. 


| 
| 


can hardly afford te ignore them. | of reserves to note and deposit | 


tion of heavy public spend-ng, the | be done, it will be unprecedented | 
volume of explosive agents, al-|and will have a serious meaning | 


} 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
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large numbers of monetary econo- 
mists have been urging the repeal 
of this amendment. The continu- 
ation of such a law on our statute 
books, particularly while the 
Treasury is at the same time ask- 
ing people to invest their savings 
in Government securities, reveals, 
in the opinion of these monetary 
economists, an inexcusable piece 
of bad faith on the part of the 
Government in managing the 
people’s fiscal and monetary af- 
fairs. All citizens should be con- 
een about the retention of this 
aw. 

Perhaps it should be pointed 
out in passing that it would be 
somewhat unjust to Secretary of 
the Treasury Morgenthau to hold 
him responsible for the passage or 
the continuation of this law. He 
has pointed out to a Committee 
of Congress that he did not pass 
the law, that Congress passed it 
and has the power to repeal it, 
and that he would be satisfied to 
have the law repealed. Just why 
Congress has shown reluctance to 
eer this very bad statute is not 
clear. 


Power of the President and Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to 
Alter the Price of Gold 


The power of the President to 
alter the weight of the gold dol- 
lar—that is, the gold-dollar price 
of an ounce of gold—was per- 
mitted by Congress to expire on 
July 1, 1943. Monetary econo- 
mists, outside the Government, 
had fought long and hard to per- 
suade Congress to bring this 
power to an end. But the Gold 
Reserve Act of 1934 still permits 
the Secretary of the Treasury, 
with the approval of the President 
in, Section 8, and without his ap- 
proval in Section 9, to change the 
dollar price of an ounce of gold. 

This was what the Administra- 
tion did during the year 1933 and 
up to Jan. 31, 1944, under the so- 
called Warren gold-buving policy 
(the late Professor Warren of 
Cornell Universitv’s College of 
Agriculture). If the Administra- 
tion should undertake such a pol- 
icy again, as empowered under 
these Sections 8 and 9 of the Gold 
Reserve Act of 1934, it could force 
Congress into a position in which 
it would practically be compelled 
to devalue the dollar in the inter- 
ests of stabilizing its then-existing 
foreign exchange value. 

There are good reasons—and 
only good reasons—why our Gov- 





,ernment should. not reneat the 
unwise experiment of 1933-1934, 
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and, as a consequence, monetary 
economists have again and again 
urged the repeal of these sections 
of the Gold Reserve Act of 1934. 


| S-lver 


the face of the Silver Purchase 


Act of 1954 which requires hia | 


to cont’nue to purchase all foreign 
offered for purposes of 


|adding to the nat.on’s monetary 


Power of the President to Alter, 
tae Weight of Silver and 
Other Subsidiary Coins 
That same law, in Section 12, 
also retains for the President 
power to alter the weight of silver 
and other subsidiary coirs to the 
same extent that he altered the 
weight of the gold dollar. This 
means that he has the power to 
devalue these coins by 41% (spe- | 
cifically 40.94%): Stated in other | 
tern s, he has the power to write | 
up the silver-coin price of silver | 
by (9%; that is, the silver-dollar | 
price of an ounce of fine silver— | 
$1.2929—could be raised to ap- | 

proximately $2.19. 

The same principle applies to 
our other subsidiary currency. 
Since the face value of the s.lver | 
and other subsidiary coins is, and | 
generally has been, considerably | 
in excess of the market value of | 
the metal entering the coins, there | 
is no reason why the value of this | 
metal should be written up still | 
further. Consequently, monetary | 
economists have urged the repeal | 
of this section of the Gold Re-| 
serve Act of 1934. 


Our Silver Laws 


The story of our silver laws— | 
chiefly silver-purchase laws— is) 
long and intricate, but in. the main-| 
it comes under the heading of a 
national scandal. These laws, in 
general, have been the result of | 
pressure from the silver interests | 
to obtain a subsidy; that is, a price 
for their product considerably in 
excess of its value in an open 
market. 

One of these laws is the Silver 
Purchase Act of June 19, 1934, 
which not only authorizes but di- | 
rects the Secretary of the Treasury | 
to buy all silver presented to him, | 
at a price which he shall desig- 
nate, until the supply of silver 
shall equal in value one-fourth of 
the monetary value of our stocks 
of gold and silver, or until the 
price of silver shall rise to $1.2929 
per fine ounce. Th:s law has 
been confined to the purchase of 
foreign silver. Prices of domestic | 
silver between December, 1933, | 
and July 6, 1939, were fixed by 
Presidential proclamation; since 
that time, by statute. 


It has been the general. practice 
of Secretary Morgenthau to main- 
tain the buying price of the silver- 
purchased from foreign sources 
above what would appear to be 
the compet:tive price in. free 
world markets, the theory under- 
lying this practice differing from 
time .to time according to which 
group it was proposed to favor. 
Perhaps invariably the first con- 
sideration was to favor our own 
silver producers, whose _ silver 
prices were in general fixed by 
the Pres:dent, until July 6, 1939. | 
as high as, or higher than, the 
Treasury’s artificially high prices 
for foreign silver. But in some 
instances foreign producers were 
also the objects of our favor, as, 
for instance when, in the case of 
Mexico, the OPA, in August, 1942, 
authorized a payment of 45 cents, 
instead of the preceding 35 cents, 
per ounce for Mexican silver. 
One reason given was that this 
would help Mexico collect more 
in taxes! 
of this program, prices for foreign 
silver had been raised to “aid” 
China by giving ber a high price 
for her silver. What we did was 
to drain her s:lver from her and 
throw her into a system of in- 
convertible paper mo™ev, 
weakening her greatly at the very 
time that she should have been 
strong in her fight against Japan. 

With the entrance of the United 
States into World War II, silver 
became a strategic metal in our 
armament program. In order not 


to divert silver to the Treasury 
and away from the industries 
which needed it, Secretary Mor- 
genthau discontinued buying sil- 
ver for the Treasury in an effort 
to see that it flowed to the war 
He took this step in 





industries. 


| subsid 


| replaced 
| prices for domestically-produced 


During an early stage |- 


thus | 


supply of silver. As a conse- 
quence, the Secretary found him- 
self in the awkward position of 


' violating this law of Congress in 


an effort to do the proper thing 
by the war ef-ort; yet Congress 
in deference to the pressure from 
the Congressional siiver bloc—of 
which the spearhead is the Senate 
Special Silver Commuitee—faileu 
to relieve the Secretary of the 
Treasury of this embarrassment 
by repealing that law. 

More than once Secretary Mor- 
genthau has recommended to 
Congress, and has told the press, 
that he would be happy to see ali 
our silver subsidy laws stricken 
from our statute books, but thus 
far Congress has continued with 
its policy of kowtowing to the 
silver bloc. Large numbers of 
independent monetary economists 
have urged, again and again, the 
repeal of this law. 

On July 6, 1939, Congress 
passed, in deference to the silver- 
bloc, what is known as a 
domestic silver purchase law | 
| under which the Secretary of the 


|‘Lreasury is required to purchase | 
‘the domestic output of silver at | 


71.11 cents per fine ounce—a price | 


far in excess, perhaps twice as 
great, as the value of silver in the! 


world markets. This law, which 
the fixing of subsidy 


silver by Presidential proclama- 
_ tion, has been just as inexcusable 
’s the Silver Purchase Act of 
1934, the silver sections of the 
Gold Reserve Act of 1934, and the 
proclamation prices, and, as a 
consequence, monetary economists 


| have repeatedly urged that it be 


stricken from our statute books. 
The silver bloc has all along 
been so insistent on getting a sub- 
sidy from the United States Treas- 
ury, apparently regardless of so- | 


‘cial consequertces, that;for a pe- | 
‘riod of approximately 19 months | 


after the United States entered 
the war its members were able to 
compel the Secretary of the | 
Treasury to hold out of war use 


most of the Treasury’s huge hoard 
of surplus silver stored in its 
‘vaults at West Point and else- 
where, in an effort to give silver | 
a searcity value, despite tue 


urgent needs of the war indus- | 
in so far as the | 


tries. In short, 

members 
silver bloc were concerned, it ap- 
peared that the nation’s boys and 
/men were expendable in this war 
but not the nation’s hoarded 
|surplus silver! It was only after 
|understandable exposures were 
made in some of the leading pop- 
ular journals in this country in 
1942 that Congress passed a law 
providing for the sale or lease of 
Treasury silver for use in the war 
(and civilian) industries. 


But even under this law—the 
Green blll, effective July 12, 
1943 (Senator Green of Rhode 
Island)—tthe silver was not to be 
sold to these industries except at 
‘the domestic subsidy price of 
| 71.11 cents per fine ounce. Fur- 
, thermore, the Green bill provided 
that silver held as security for 
the redemption of silver certi- 
ficates could be leased to war in- 
dustries and, at the same time, be 
| counted as reserve against silver 
certificates outstanding. This 
| meant, in practice, that if one 
wished to redeem a silver cer- 
tificate secured by silver serving, 
for instance, as a bus bar in an 
| electric plant, he could get his 





'of a bus bar! In principle, 
would have been just as de- 
fensible to authorize the issuance 
of silver certificates against silver 
in the silver mines, since the hold- 





either case obtain the silver being 
‘counted as security. This Green 
‘silver law needs radical amend- 
ment. 


| These, briefly, are some of the 
|chief characteristics of some of 
'the very bad or defective silver 
laws on our statute books which 
monetary economists have urged 
'Congress to repeal and amend. 
These @¢onomists want the silver 
subsidy abolished, they want to 
'see silver put to proper use at 
'natural prices, and they want to 
see silver certificates secured by 
silver actually held in trust by 


of the Congressional | 


silver only by clipping off a part’ 
it | 


ers of the certificates could not in | 


the Treasury. In short, they want 
to see honest silver and silver cur- 
rency and silver sertificates. 


|The Manipulation in the Issuance 
of Federal Reserve Bank 
(“National Currency”) Notes 


This manipulation of the peo- 
|ple’s money, which began in De- 
-cember, 1942, and which is stiil 
|continuing, is probably the most 
| outstand.ng piece of maladminis- 
tration of this nation’s currency 
on record; and yet, aiter the facts 
were laid before Congress, that 
body failed to take any corrective 
action in the matter. 


‘shese notes are a fiat money— 
they are secured by nothing but 
the promise of the Treasury to 
pay—and fiat paper money is the 
cheapest and poorest form of 
money known to man. Their is- 
suance, which was completely 
illegal on every count, even in- 
volving the use of a false legend 
on their face, was doubly deplor- 
able because it was done by an 
unprecedented and devious piece 
xt manivulation—a_sleight-of- 
hard performence. 

To clarify this matter for the 
person not specialized in our 
monetary affairs, it is necessary 
to dip somewhat into some back- 
ground regarding the nature and 
history of Federal Reserve bank 
notes and of this particular brand 
of notes which carries on the face 
of each the words “Nationa! Cur- 
rency.” 


Federal Reserve banks are au- 
thorized by the Federal Reserve 
Act to issue Federal Reserve bank 
notes under certain conditions. 
The authority to issue them be- 
came effective in 1916. These 
notes are in general nature sim- 
ilar to national bank notes, issued, 
until 1935, by national banks. 
Under emergency provisions of 
the Federal Reserve Act, as 
amended in 1933, Federal Reserve 
bank notes may be issued by the 
Federal Reserve banks against a 
100% security of any direct obli- 
gations of the United States and 
up to 90% of certain other types 
of paper which the Reserve banks 
+may post with the Treasury as 
.security. Since this authority 
‘continues ‘until the President 














terminates the emergency recog- 
nized by the Pres.dential procla- 
mation of March 6, 1933, it is stil 
in effect for the reason that the 
President has not declared the 
emergency at an end. 

By February, 1935, the Federa 
Reserve banks had retired, as 
their liabilities, all the Federa 
Reserve bank notes then out- 
standing by placing the required 
funds with the Treasury. At tha 
time the notes still in circulatio 
became Treasury liabilities and a 
part of what is called “Treasury 
currency” —that currency fo 
wnicn tne Treasury is liable. By 
December of 1942, at which time 
the manipulation began, all bu 
approximately $18,000,000 of these 
beuerai Neserve bank notes had 
been retired by the Treasury. 

Beginning on Dec. 12, 1942, the 
nature of our “Federal Reserve 
bank notes” underwent a radica 
and unprecedented change. The 
Treasury, announcing that it had 
a stock of $660,000,000 of unissued 
Federal Reserve bank notes on 
hand, part of the stock said to 
have been hastily prepared i 
1938 to meet some of the currency 
needs of the depression and bear- 
ing the questionable name of “Na- 
tional Currency,” decided, in ca 
operation with the Reserve au- 
thorities, to issue all these notes 
as a Treasury currency and as é 
liability of the Treasury rathe 
than as a liability of the Federa 
Reserve banks. This transaction 
without authority in the Federal 
Reserve Act, was carried out by 
a species of manipulation involv- 
ing a sleight-of-hand performan 
called “retirement before issu 
ance”—“retirement” by the Re- 
serve banks which had not issued 
them before they were paid out 
but not issued by the Reserve 
banks which alone, under the law, 
may issue them, and their issu- 
ance by the Treasury which is not 
empowered to do so. 

The Treasury began at once 
(Dec. 12, 1942) to deposit these 
notes, for which under the law i 
is a trustee not an issuer, with the 
various Federal Reserve banks ‘in 
exchange for a deposit credit and 
month by month thereafter, the 


(Continued on page 72) 
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It’s Your Money 


That’s Involved 


(Continued from page 71) 


amount of these notes put into, posited 


circulation by the Treasury, 
through the Federal Reserve 
banks, mounted steadily until De- 
ecember, 1943, when the total out- 
standing as a Treasury liability 
reached $639,000,000, after which 
the volume in circulation began 
to decline slowly because of re- 
tirement due to the usual wear 
and tear or mutilation. On Aug. 
31, 1944, the amount outstanding 
was $594,000,000. 

As a consequence of the ma- 
nipulation in the issuance of these 
notes, they are not only liabilities 
of the Treasury rather than of the 
Federal Reserve banks but they 
also serve as lawful money for 
reserves in the Federal Reserve 
banks. By this manipulation the 
Treasury improperly and illegally 
received a deposit credit on the 
books of the Federal Reserve 





banks to the extent that it de- 


these notes with the 
Reserve banks; at the same time 
the Federal Reserve banks im- 
properly and illegally added the 
same amount to their reserves of 
lawful money. In short, the Re- 
serve banks converted what 
should have been a liability into a 
reserve asset—surely the acme of 
financial legerdemain. 

Although there was a consider- 
able rumpus in the first months of 
1943, in Congress and out, when 
the nature of this transaction was 
pointed out publicly by some 
monetary economists, the admin- 
istrators in the Treasury and 
Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System were able to 
talk the majority of Congress 
into a state of inaction. Senator 
Taft introduced a bill on Feb. 4, 
1943, in an effort to deal with the 
matter, and it passed the Senate 
on May 12 of that year after being 


| mutilated until it was practically 
| useless, It then went to the 
| House where it died. Even when 
Under Secretary of the Treasury 
Daniel Bell admitted under ques- 
tioning before a committee of the 
House that these notes were fiat 
money—that is, that no United 
States securities were posted with 
the Treasury and kept there as 
security against the issuance of 
these notes as required by law— 
no important reaction was stim- 
| ulated among the people’s repre- 
sentatives. Thus did Congress, as 
| “watch dogs” over the people’s 
money, deal with this unauthor- 
ized injection by the Treasury and 
Federal Reserve authorities of 
fiat money into the currency 
stream of this country. 

Since the general public did not 
understand that these notes were 
outright fiat money and, since 
they were interchangeable with 
all our other currency, they did 
not depreciate in terms of gold. 
But they did dilute, as fiat money 
always does, the quality of our 
money, and they gave both the 
Treasury and the Reserve banks a 
purchasing power to which they 
were not legally entitled. 
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Congress was amply provided 
with suggestions as to the proper 
steps to take to sqeeze this fiat 
money out of our currency, but it 
simply was not interested in doing 
anything about the matter—and 
that still is the case. 


The Issuance of Allied Military 
Currency 


Another form of issuing fiat 
paper money without the author- 
ization of Congress has appeared 
in the Treasury’s printing and 
issuance of what has commonly 
been called “Allied Military Cur- 
rency.” 

In various theaters of this war, 
the United States Treasury and 
War Departments, acting together, 
have been utilizing this brand of 
money. The extent to which it 
has been, and is being, issued has 
not been divulged by the Treas- 
ury, not even to Congress, nor has 
the Treasury made clear the na- 
ture and extent of the liabilities 
which may have been, or may be. 
assumed by the Treasury as a 
consequence of such _ issuance. 
Scraps of information reveal, as 





samples of what is involved, that 
80 billions of francs were printed 
for use in France and that several 
tons of paper lira went to Italy 
and Sicily. But accurate facts as 
to totals printed, issued, and used 
apparently are not available out- 
side the Treasury. 

The monetary and related sec- 
tions of the Constitution of the 
United States, as interpreted by 
the U. S. Supreme Court, repose 
in Congress authority over the 
issuance of all United States 
money, but, in this case, the 
Treasury neither consulted with 
Congress about the matter nor 
asked it for authority to issue this 
money. 

The procedure involved was un- 
precedented in this country, a fact 
recognized by the Treasury when 
it said on Aug. 2, 1943: “This is 
the first*truly allied venture into 
the field of military monetary ex- 
pedients and an _ undertaking 
without precedent so far as the 
United States is concerned.” 

The Treasury took these steps 
without Congressional authoriza- 
tion on the ground that the Con- 
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stitution controlled the regular 
issuance of currency within the 
United States but that the rules 
governing the issuance of a spe- 
cial currency by the military 
authorities within the area under 
military occupation “. . . are 
those of the law of nations as 
established by international agree- 
ment and the usage of the world. 
Under international law, The 
Hague Conventions and the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, the Military Com- 
mander in areas occupied by the 
Forces under his command has 
all the powers necessary for the 
carrying out of governmental 
functions. 

“These powers include the right 
to provide for the currency needs 
of the area occupied... .” 

Congress raised no serious ques- 
tions about this procedure, and 
apparently has no important 
knowledge of, and seemingly little 
interest in, what is taking place 
in respect to the issuance of such 
fiat money. Why it has not at 
least exacted reports from the 
Treasury is not clear. Nor have 
the Constitutional versus interna- 
tional law aspects of the question 
been explored by, or expounded 
in, Congress. The people’s repre- 
sentatives have simply let the 
Treasury operate with a free hand 
in this matter, with the conse- 
quence that not only Congress but 
the American people know noth- 
ing of importance about what is 
taking place in connection with 
the issuance of this fiat money. 
Apparently only persistent ques- 
tioning of Congressmen by their 
constituents or more active in- 
quiries by the press can be count- 
ed on to prod them into what 
would seem to be appropriate ac- 
tion in this matter. 


The Question of Returning to a 
Gold-Coin Standard 

This nation has been living, 
since March, 1933, under a mone- 
tary system involving a suspen- 
sion of gold payments. It has 
been next to the longest period of 
suspension of gold payments ever 
experienced in the history of this 
country. The longest was for 17 
years—from 1862.to 1879. 

Probably no one can _ predict 
with any accuracy how long a na- 
tion can continue a period of sus- 
pension of this sort without the 
non-gold currency depreciating in 
terms of gold. Presumably, it 
could continue until the gold re- 
serve against the money and de- 
posits declines to such a low point 
that people lose faith in the ex- 
changeability of the domestic 
currency in terms of gold, at 
which time the domestic non-gold 
currency begins to deprec.ate in 
value in terms of gold. 

A nation’s monetary structure is 
a delicate mechanism, and various 
factors can precipitate a depre- 
ciation of an.inconvertible cur- 
rency in terms of a more valuable 
currency such as gold. The only 
certain way to prevent such de- 


preciation is to’ provide for’ re-* 


demption. For this reason, not to 
mention various others of a more 
technical nature, many monetary 
economists have urged a speedy 
resumption of gold payments in 
the United States—that is, a re- 
turn to a gold-coin standard. 
There are some economists who 
object to such resumption on the 
ground that it might lead to 
hoarding of gold and a_ subse- 
quent suspension of gold payments 
with the attendant upheaval. 
There are others who insist that 
“fire escapes” against hoarding 
can be provided and that if this 
were done there would then be 
overwhelmingly good reasons why 
the United States should return 
promptly to a gold-coin standard. 
There are still others who are 
willing to recommend a_ gold- 
bullion standard on the ground 
that hoarding would be relatively 
difficult. But some monetary 


economists object to this type of 
gold standard on the ground that 
the typical gold-bullion standard 
usually aHows people to obtain 
in relatively 


gold only 


amounts as a consequence of 
which it is really a rich man’s 
standard. Finally, there are some 
who suggest some form of a gold- 
exchange standard which, appar- 
ently, might not differ greatly 
from the arrangements now in 
effect. 

The issues here have many 
intricate aspects and they tax the 
judgment of the most experienced 
men in the field. But the point 
for the American people to bear 
in mind now is that, under our 
present system of maintaining an 
international gold-bullion stand- 
ard and a suspension of gold pay- 


nation can get our gold if we owe 
it anything, while our American 


ments domestically, every other | 


people cannot—except 
small amount for industrial uses. 
Just why foreigners, but not 
American citizens, should have 
access to this nation’s gold supply 
is a question to which the Admin- 
istration has never attempted, so 
'far as this author knows, to pro- 
| vide the American people with a 
'satisfactory answer. Further- 
| more, just what foreign countries 
|are getting it and how much goes 
to each is not revealed to the 


American people; that is a Treas- 
ury secret, and it has been a secret 
since December, 1941. Apparently 
this is another aspect of the Treas- 
ury’s handling of the people’s 
money regarding which Congress 
'does not exact any reports nor 
keep itself informed. 








in very | 





The Confusion of Our Laws 
Relating to Legal Tender, Lawful | 
Money, and Money Receivable 
for Specified Purposes 
Some of our monetary affairs in 
respect to these matters were 
thrown into a sorry confusion by 
the Thomas Amendment of May | 
12, 1933, and the law of June 5,| 
1933, which made all our money | 
full legal tender. 

It is quite clear that the legis- | 
lators did not know what they | 
were doing when they enacted | 
those laws. The legal and prac- 
tical difficulties flowing from the 
confusion in these matters may 
seem technical to, and far re- 
moved from, the general reader. 
But the fact nevertheless is that 
they have a direct causal bearing 
upon some of the undesirable 
things that have been taking place 





in our money and banking strue<- 
ture, and every mature persom 
should know that the laws relat- 
ing to these matters require 
prompt attention and correction. 

_ Essentially, the considerations 
involved relate to legal obliga- 
tions of contract and to the use 
of appropriate assets against cer- 
tain liabilities. For example 
when a money is made full legal 
tender it, legally, can be used to 
settle any debt. Literally, this 
means that, in so far as law ig 
concerned, Federal Reserve notes 
(not to be confused with Federal 
Reserve bank notes), which are 
full legal tender and yet liabilities 
of our Federal Reserve ba 
can be used as assets by these 
banks to meet. their deposit, lia- 
bilities. Despite legal tender law 

(Continued on page 74) 
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The history and growth of this Bank during the seventy-five 
years of its existence closely parallels that of the great Indus- 
trial Pittsburgh District it was destined to serve. 

On January 1, 1870, Judge Thomas Mellon, who had retired 
from the bench, founded the private banking firm of T. Mellon 


‘& Sons, in a modest two-story building on Smithfield Street. 


In 1874 the Bank's deposits were $600,000. At that. time 
the Bank's business consisted of real estate mortgages, and 
commercial paper secured by end®rsement. Loans on collateral 
security were rare in those days. 

In 1880 when Thomas Mellon retired as head of the firm 
he was succeeded by his son, Andrew W. Mellon, who had 
served the Bank under his father’s guidance for six years. 
Andrew was sole owner until 1887 when 
his younger brother, Richard B. Mellon, 
became his equal partner. 


The turn of the century brought 
numerous changes in the industrial 
and.commercial structure of a growing 
nation. Consolidations, mergers, in- 
corporations, and large expansions re- 
quired a broader financial service. To pro- 
vide these banking facilities, the house 
of T. Mellon & Sons, was incorporated 
in 1902 as the Mellon National Bank. 

The new national bank began business with a capital of 
$2,000,000 and deposits of $8,491,947. The Bank's first board 
of directors were men with vision and sound business judg- 
ment—representatives of Pittsburgh's impottant industry ‘and 
commerce. Andrew W. Mellon was tlected- president, and- his 
brother, Richard B. Mellon, vice-president. Andrew W. Melog 


served as president until 1921 when he retired to accept the | 


MELLON NATIONAL BANK 
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Origitial home of T. Mellon & Sons 
( Two-story frame building at right ) 


- resources to the'needs of commerce and industry . . 
. beginning of a new yeatand looking forward with faith in 
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portfolio of Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, 


Richard B. Mellon was president from 1921 until his death’ : 
in 1933, at which time his son, Richard’K. Mellon, succeeded 


him to this office. (ik 


Eleven months after its incorporation the Mellon !National 
Bank's deposits had increased to. $20,981,377 while‘ its re- 
sources were $24,342,258. 


By 1904 Pittsburgh's products were reaching out to world- 
wide markets. In order to extend the specialized service 
required. by foreign commerce, the Bank inaugurated its 
Foreign Bureau, establishing connections with correspondent 
banks in countries throughout the world. The year following, 
the first Mellon Travelers Cheques made their appearance. 

As industry and commerce continued 
to expand, the Mellon National Bank, 


with Pirtsburgh’s industrial - activities, 
gtew along with the industries which 
it served. In.1924 the Bank moved 
into the new home which had been 
erected as a monument to its founder's 
unfaltering faith in the future of the 
Pittsburgh District. 

On June 30, 1944, the Bank's deposits 
, amounted? to $570,172,814 while re- 
sources were $627,200,527. 

Throughout the seventy-five years of its existence, this Bank 
has consistently adhered to the fundamental principles and 
policies of its founders who pledged its full co-operation and 
. At the 


the future—that, pledge is yenewed. 
twa ? 
{it JOdets 
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PITTSBURGH 


always in close touch and familiar’ 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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It’s Your Money 
That’s Involved 


(Continued from page 73) 


this could not properly be per-| 
mitted, and it has not been per- 
mitted. Or a debtor can now 
irritate his ereditor by paying off 
a large debt with pennies, nickels, 
or dimes, since they are full legal 
tender. And, while gold and gold 
certificates are full legal tender, 
they can be used only in a most 
restricted way to meet debt obli- 
gations—American citizens cannot 
legally use them at all in payment 
of their domestic debts. 

“Lawful money” in the tech- 
nieal legal sense refers to that 
money that is proper to use for 
certain purposes as, for instance, 
for reserves in Federal Reserve 
banks against their deposits. Fun- 
damentally, it is a question of 
proper assets against certain lia- 
bilities, and does not necessarily 
involve the question of legal 
tender. 

Money is sometimes made “re- 
ceivable for certain purposes” to 
avoid difficulties inherent in the 
concepts of legal tender and law- 
ful money. Prior to 1933, Federal 
Reserve notes had this legal qual- 
ity, and it should be restored as 
promptly as possible. 

These are merely a few samples 
of the chaotic mess in law and 
accounting that exists in our 
monetary structure because of 
the ill-advised legislation of 1933. 

Monetary economists have 
brought these things to the atten- 
tion of Congress from time to 
time; yet that body has made no 
move to rectify the errors in- 
volved in that legislation. 

Matter of the Bretton Woods 

‘Proposals for an International 


proved in principle for submis- 
sion to the respective govern- 
ments of the delegates who at- 
tended that conference. One 
involved a plan for an Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund; the other 
a plan for an International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment. 

In principle, the program for 
the Fund involves contributions 
by the participating nations of a 
portion of their own currencies 
which they may exchange for the 
currencies of other nations de- 
sired for use in making foreign 
payments. The theory back of 
this proposal is that it would aid 
various nations in obtaining pur- 
chasing power in foreign curren- 
cies and in the determination and 
stabilization of the foreign ex- 
change rates of their currencies. 

Perhaps the chief criticism of 
this plan, up to November 20, has 
rested upon the fear of the proba- 
bility that nations with weak cur- 
rencies would soon exchange them 
for the stronger currencies—for 
instance, for the United States 
dollar—as a consequence of which 
the supply of dollars would be 
exhausted and the United States 
would have in exchange weak 
currencies which it might not 
wish to use or could not use with 
profit. Closely related have been 
criticisms to the effect that the 
proposed Fund would be in con- 
trol of the debtor nations with 
power to milk the creditor na- 
tions thoroughly; that it would 
constitute an attempt to purchase 
the goodwill of nations now in 
financial difficulties—a policy no- 





' Monetary Fund and Bank 
At a meeting of representatives 


toriously unsuccessful—by an in- 
ternational distribution of check- 


operate in a vacuum since there 
was no assumption that an inter- 
national government was neces- 
sary to supervise it or to provide 
the power to enforce the Fund’s 
decisions or to compel a default- 
ing debtor nation to honor its 
obligations. 

When the Department of State 
released, on October 9, “Texts of 
Statements on Dumbarton Oaks 


|'and Documents Giving Tentative 


Security Plan,” no mention was 
made of the proposed Fund and 
Bank. In a “Text of State De- 
partment Review of Dumbarton 
Oaks Peace Plan,” released on 
November 20, the proposed Fund 
and Bank were included by name 
—a fact that may bring greater 
assurance to those who, up to 
that time, could visualize nothing 
but two institutions designed to 
operate in a vacuum. Just how 
the apparent recognition by the 
Department of State of this situa- 
tion may modify the criticisms of 
the Fund and Bank that had ap- 
peared up to November 20 re- 
mains to be seen. 

Many if not most of the op- 
ponents of the Fund have thought 
that it probably would be best for 
each nation to stabilize its own 
currency with such help as it can 
obtain in the form of loans from 
nations willing to lend to it, and 
that each nation should be held 
responsible for maintaining the 
value of its currency. 


There are many other aspects 
of this question which are too de- 
tailed and intricate for discussion 
here, but it is perhaps not too 
much to say that these are largely 
secondary to the issues just men- 
tioned. 

The plan for the International 
Bank provides that each nation 
shall subscribe to a certain pro- 
portion of the capital, and that the 
Bank can then lend, or guarantee 





Inens mace through other chan- 
|nels, to the various borrowing 
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1944, two proposals were ap-|it apparently was designed to | this proposal is \ahecticedt it would 
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| The National City Bank of New York 

i e National Uily bank ol iNew Yor 
Hi . 6 : | (SER. \ | 
i S | Head Office: ye ON Branches 
‘ Fifty-five Wall Street Throughout Greater 
i New York .. New York 
i . 

f Condensed Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1944 
: INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BRANCHES 
z (In dollars only—cents emitted) 

ASSETS LIABILITIES 

Cash and Due from Banks and __- Deposits . . + + 6 « « « « © $4,205,072,012 
i Meaketts  o a te oo. 0 $ B11 S82878 (Includes United States War 
ts United States Government Obligations Loan Deposit $744,588,040) 
i (Direct or Fully Guaranteed). . . 2,409,240,200 Liability on Acceptances 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies. 41,379,228 and Bills . . . . .$11,382,342 
Ht State and Municipal Securities. . . 113,873,052 Less: Own Acceptances 
\ Other Securities. . . . 6 © «@ g - 69,889,628 in Portfolio. « « + 2,329,970 9,052,372 
' Loans, Discounts, and Bankers’ 
| Acceptances . . « « + + « 8 901,404,243 Reserves for: ; 

i Real Estate Loans and Securities. , 5,488,617 Unearned Discount and Other 
; Customers’ Liability for Acceptances. 7,433,420 Unearned Income. . . « « § 1,452,707 
+ Stock in Federal Reserve Bank. . , 5,850,000 _—=«{Mterest, Taxes, Other Accrued 
i Ownership of International Banking Expenses, etc. 6 se 0 3 8 21,468,909 
ie Corporation . 2... +. 7,000,000 Dividend «so es + + © «  — 4,030,000 
ty Bank Premises . . . . . + « 2 30,795,901 Capital. » « « 6 « .$77,500,000 
+ Items in Transit with Branches ¢ § 3,326,442 Surplus. . « « & « 122,500,000 
i Other Assets. . ss see 2 2 2,122,859 Undivided Profits: ,  . 28,610,465 228,610,465 
| Total »« 0 «© © «© « «© « + $4,469,686,465 MN ee 6 ogee es -$4,469,686,465 
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Figures of foreign branches are includedias of December 
for enemy-occupied branches which are prior to occupa 


23, 1944, ¢ those 
tion but less reserves. 


$924,380,614 of United States Government Obligations and $6,846 of other assets deposi 
secure $881,338,109 of Public and Trust Deposits and for cin required or permitted oy ng 
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not be best for each country to 
lend as it sees fit, thereby keep:ng 
control over the lending of its own 
funds, rather than have the con- 
trol in the hands of some interna- 
tional board, not directly respon- 
sible to the people of the various 
nations whose funds are being 
loaned, and, up to November 20, 
apparently designed to operate 
without there being any interna- 
tional governmental organization 
with power to enforce its deci- 
sions. 

It is probably accurate to say 
that many, if not most, of those 
who have questionéd the value 
and soundness of the Bretton 
Woods proposals have believed 
that an international clearing in- 
stitution, perhaps in the form of 
an international bank acting as a 
bank and clearing house for the 
various central banks, might ac- 
complish all of a beneficial nature 
that can be accomplished by an 
international banking institution. 
Here, too, the issues are involved 
and technical, and the question of 
appropriate international govern- 
mental organization to control and 
enforce the decisions of such an 
institution would be as important 
a consideration as in the case of 
the Bretton Woods proposals. 
There are those who think that 
these two proposed institutions 
would prove to be in the last 
analysis merely unusually intri- 
cate mechanisms by which United 
States funds would be drained off 
for a multitude of uses in foreign 
countries, either in the form of 
business loans, some or many of 
which may not be repaid, or in 
some other form of voluntary or 
involuntary charity. It has been 
suggested several times that if we 
are to engage in providing charity 
internationally it should be done 
openly and directly, not through 
an complicated, poorly-under- 
stdod, or devious means, and, also, 
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that if there are sound loans to be 
made we already have the bank- 
ing institutions anxious and will- 
ing to make them. Therefore, 
say these people, there is really 
no good reason why the United 
States should participate in the 
proposed institutions. 

The opposing view, in general, 
has been that the proposed Fund 
and Bank will enable us to pro- 
v.de proper aid to foreign coun- 
tries with a consequence that they 
will get on their feet muca 
sooner than otherwise would be 
the case, that international trade 
will then flow more quickly and 
more freely, that world stability 
will be hastened and encouraged 
in a manner and to a degree not 
otherwise possible, and that char- 
ity is not involved. 

If it could be demonstrated that 
these assert:ons are accurate, then 
it seems highly probable that most 
authorities in the field of money 
and banking would be happy to 
endorse the proposals. The diffi- 
culty lies in the determination of 
whether or not these aims can be 
accomplished through the institu- 
tions recommended at Bretton 
Woods and as the picture has been 
modified by the Dumbarton Oaks 
Peace Plan announced, in review 
form, by the Department of State 
on November 20. 

It may be supposed, at least 
hoped, that all these issues will 
be thoroughly thrashed out on the 
floor of Congress, and that ways 
will be found to extract as much 
reliable evidence as possible in 
order that the United States can 
determine the proper course to 
oursue, and, should it be decided 
that we are to participate in these 
institutions, to reduce to a mini- 
mum the risks involved beeause 


of the wishful thinking and the 
element of guessing inherent in 
the situation. 
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BANK ofthe MANHATTAN COMPANY 
d ei sed Statement of Condition 
‘as of December 31, 1944 


se ASSETS 
Cash and Due; ron Banks and Bankers .,.., 


. $ 229,027,820.77 
550,257,722.84 
5,840,637.33 
15,339,652.65 
345, 132,608.43 
5,207,295.51 
12,783,063.29 
207,676.46 
3,053,283.89 
3,490,262.84 
$1,170,340,024.01 











LIABILITIES ) 


-  $20,000,000.00 
-  20,000,000.00 
12,408,281.62 $ 52,469,281.62 








Reserve for C@@imgencies. . . . . 2. 1 we 2,011,517,89 
Dividend Pay@Bfe January 2,1945 . . . . 500,000.00 
Deposits ieee Oe 
Certified and @@feial Checks . . 1. 2. 1. 2 ee 5,0149,465.41 
Acceptances OgiiBtanding. . . . - »« « « « « 3,901 258.94 
Other Liabiliti@fReserve for Taxes, etc. . . . . 6,813,076.31 

Y $1,170,340,024.01 








, fs $256,287,495.80 are pledged to secure public depzaits and for 
aot certain of the above deposits are preferred as provided by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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For the time being at least, or, 
perhaps more correctly, until Sec- 
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new financing, 
many plans to ap- 
reduce current 
tthe balance to 
Sion of new pic- 


Groups are reported forming 
to seek new Securities which 
would be involved in any re- 
financing operation projected 
by Kentucky Utilities Co., which 
is said to be considering re- 
funding $21,000,000 of first 4s 
and $5,500,000 of sinking fund 
44s. 


Carr, Chapin & Go. 
Formed In Detroit 


(Special to The Financia] Chronicle) 
DETROIT, MICH. — Carr, Cha- 
pin & Company has been formed 
with offices in the Penobscot 
Building, to engage in a securities 


Customers’ Brokers 
Get Group Insurance 


The first plan of group life in- 
surance instituted by the em- 


ployees of the financial district 
has been announced by the Asso- 


retary of the Treasury Morgen- to be applied ¥, Patnint expansion, And Potomac Edison Co. is re- | business. Partners are Howard F.| ciation of Customers’ Brokers. Ac- 
ta leah} batteries chuarth s ma gre etc,, ae the balanee ported looking over its outstand-| Carr, Roy F. Chapin, Valette R.| cording to President Richard G. 
new ‘premise upon which to base | °°°° to geneyal funds ing preferred stocks which carry | Eis, general partners, and Seward | Horn, the required 75% of mem- 








N. Lawsen, limited partner. 


a new action, it looks as though Utility Offerings Ahead — 6% and 7% dividend rates. The|"),” FRB SR ps in EES bership have applied for the ben- 
, er pcre etl bs cha While reat — _ rte company would be expected to] sormerly swith Stoetzer. Carr & | efit under the Association’s policy 
mea tli -has a cleared up in away in the » gies ainve market an equivalent amount of | Co. Mr. Chapin was with Baker,| Which will be written by the 


favor of the issuer. 
At any rate, this week’s action 


of the year, 7m 
utility undert@kt 






new preferred, approximately $6,- 
000,000. 





Weeks & Hardin, and Mr. Eis with 
Hornblower & Weeks. 


United States Life Insurance 








up for the Company in effect Jan. 1, 1945. 
; 





of the Supreme Court in refus- 
































































ing 'to review a decision of the | ai ae - ee 7 ae | 
Secend Federal Circuit Court, 
which held that bonds issued by 
the Port of New York Auther- . | 
ity are exempt from Federal fe | 
taxation, is regarded as another CHARTERED 1853 
important victery for those who — . Tt 
have opposed Mr. Morgenthau " * 
and. others who seem deter- Rt ¢ * hes 
mined to obtain a ruling in their _— 5 s 
favor. IT q + 
It should give new life to the — ite 
municipal market, which has been —_ | 
rather laggard in recent months, ™ ' | 
partly, of course, because of the _ uf Pi pr | 
absence of any need to finance in = Z. 
the prevailing absence of mate- ema , | 
rials and supplies needed for new _ : 
projects. Py “ _— 
The veritable dearth of new 2 o,° 
offerings in that direction seem- mn TRUSTEES Statement of Condition December 31, 1944 | “ 
ingly stems in part, however, JOMN Jj. PHELPS 
from a disposition to await the emeeived 
high court’s action in the Port ii ae ‘ RESOURCES 
Authority case, since there have JORN SLOANE : 
not been any sizable refundings mete ome Board, Cash in Banks... ods ss oe ee ee 
of late either. es ona : 
ape Exe) Gumnecng, one (ae pe gelel nea United States Government Obligations « « » 91,121,535.50 | 
action ‘assure Inancing of es- Oo P. WILSON 4 ; ‘ 
sential transportation and terminal J Pe on & Mcel.vaine, Chicago State and Municipal Obligations ae oe ee ee 7,010,668.46 
projects planned by the agency,” 4 
when the way is clear, naturally. *DARLIE HENRY 3 Other Bonds .. . Diet bia Oe te 2,947,500.00 | 
Rails Lead the Field : Ad, 5- Naval Reserve — Federal Reserve Bank Pe e ee 8 . es. 840,000.00 
Railroads were the first away GEORGE DE FOREST LORD Real Estate Mortgages . 1.0 » ©» 6 @ 6 4,079,293.53 a 
Day & Lord &A8 
from the starting line as the New Lord, Day & Lor ki 1.600.000.00 
Year in corporate financing got ROLAND L. REDMOND Ban ing House oS (ee? ee: © 8' or & > ’ ‘ 
es tee. — bengali: tae dor Sawer, Ledyard & Milburn Accrued Interest Receivable. .« 6 «© © «© 503,414.15 
subject, of course, to approval by HAM TON HADLEY Total tot $179,715,662.07 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- et Otal « © «© © © e© # © @ @ ’ ? sel 
sion of the new issues involved.. FRANCIS T. P. PLIMPTON —- | 
Presumably because of the Debevoise, Stevenson, 
size of the undertaking, ie yp eptee Se eae LIABILITIES | 
bidding for Lousville & Nash- BE MIN STRONG saline 
ville’s $53,835,000 of new first = Viseiiessideis Catal eek ce ck we 4 ce A Ow os $ 2,000,000.00 
and refunding series F 3*s, ; 26.000.000.00 
due in 2003, was not aggressive jouin aa WHITNEY Surplus “eae © & @&  * Vera te e768 > ee. © > > . 
sone a 
pete grate gg = ae U. S. Army Air Forces Undivided Profits “i Tos coe eet ee Gee ee: eee 2,551,245.56 
But, it was indicated by pre- G. FORREST BUTTERWORTH ont tan . gc a aaa se 776,780.18 
liminary inquiry, that any new shegdwaiader, Wickersham & Taft ' é 146,655,180.19 
bonds of the road would move j H. BREWSTER, JR. Deposits “Soe ee eae ee foetus hee ’ Py A 
along in satisfactory manner. - President, ’ m 46 
axes, Interest, Expenses, etc. . 1,228,546.52 
Washington Terminal Co.’s is- wliterna Life Insurance Company Reserved for T ? pe , bd ? ? 
sue ie ars bot a ara pe C, JOSEPHS Unearned Discount . . . . or he eo 3,909.62 bd 
mo ag nds, jug 0 a resident, Teachers Insuranc ! 
much more lengthy aggregation EA nauity Asc. hs Dividend Payable January 2, 1945 oe 500,000.00 | 
of bidders and likewise was 
seen assured of ready market. | ae Toth i6 («6 0 8 6 bt © 60 
= derland Kiendl rs — i 
Pennsylvania RR. Next } 
The saat mind senltaatadaiod is ' peas + a $49,355,000 par value of United States Government and other sowarition ere 
scheduled for next Tuesday, when omadgited Stoves Lines Co, pledged to secure public deposits and for other purposes req y law 
the Pennsylvania RR. is due to } ‘ee 7! 
open bids on an issue of $51,782,- , me 
000 of general mortgage series F ane : 
bonds due in 40 years. spe j OFFICERS 
a — — remap goes ; sivsiseeeeh wen maniacs 
ation the road has specifie a WwW , Presiden 
the bidders will name the inter- ea STRONG, First Vice-Presidem 
est rate which is not to exceed cl ae BENJAMIN STR . Fase Vice-Pres ee es 
314% Bebe sf ALTON S. ; Prey ; 
Here again it looks as though ER Vice-President Vice-President and Secretary 
the scope of the issue involved | BF on Assistant Vice-Presidents 
ous  eeaeeae rv ‘Proceeds -LEBAND Cc. COVEY BERKELEY D. JOHNSON AUGUSTUS J. MARTIN CARL O. SAYWARD IRVIN A. SPRAGUB { 
will be used to redeem an issue Y G. DIEFENBACH ELBERT B, KNOWLES GEORGE MERRITT HENRY £.SCHAPER . STERLING VAN DE WATER | 
of outstanding 4-year 44% de- UR H. ERB GEORGE F, LEE FREDERICK M, BE. PUELLB “*H. JOHNSIMMEN , FERDINAND G. VON KUM BP, 
bentures. Y B. HENZB LAWRENCE C, MARSHALL HENRY L. SMITHERS LLOYD A. WAUGH | 
Two Stock Deals Due 7 a Assistant Secretaries 2g 
Dealers were inclined to look ar —— ELMO P. BROWN FREDERICK N. GOODRICH THOMAS J. MADDEN |. . ARMITAGE MORRISON ; 
for two sizable stock financing ! *PAUL CAMPBELL, JR. FRANK J. KEELER WIILIAM J. MILLER, JR.  *W. A. W. STEWART, JR. 
operations to reach market before \ (a - 
the end of the week. Indications ote, 
were that the group handling — : MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
Monogram Pictures Corp.’s 100,000 * Serving with the Armed Forces 
shares of new 54%% cumulative idee: 
preferred would bring that issue wee ——_—___—— om 

















to market today. 
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An Option On the Market 


(Continued from page 58) 


of irrvestment company shares for 
special or general needs for your 
clients, particularly when you are 
faced with the problem of new 
selections and there is nothing 
very alluring to recommend. 

Our experience has been that 
we ean satisfy almost any client’s 
requirements—from the largest to 
the smallest—with some type of 
investment company security. For 
us, these shares have proved an 
ideal investment medium and our 
clients have benefited handsomely. 
After studying the subject, I think 
you will find these securities just 
as easy to use in setting up an 
investment program for your 
clients. Investment company shares 
are so varied in their application 
that you can fit them to your 
client’s needs as easily as a tailor 


cuts and fits a custom-made suit. 
Once you become well posted, you 
should be able to show the much- | 
better-than-average results such 
as we have experienced over a 
period of years. 

There is a pre-war story about 
a.worker at the Fritz Mandl Bi- 
eycle Works near Vienna. Each 
night he sneaked out a few parts, 
hoping that at the end of a month 
they would add up to a complete 
bicycle. But after two months of 
collecting, he finally gave up be- 
cause he always got a machine 
gun instead of a bicycle. 

So with us, in these days of 
rare bargains when looking for 
good buys in standard stocks; we 
always wind up with a better buy 
in some investment company 
share. 





—- 


Historical Background 


| Investment companies originat- 
/ed in Scotland in the 1880s. The 
‘canny Scots found that large ag- 
gregations of capital well-diversi- 
fied and expertly managed fared 
much better than individual ef- 
| forts to invest or speculate. Hun- 
'dreds of millions were invested 
through this medium and this 
money was put to work through- 
out the world. 

Large Scottish funds went into 
farm mortgages in this country 
during the 1880s and 1890s. Some 
of the oldest companies still re- 
tain names descriptive of their 
original activies, such as Scottish 
American Mortgage Co., Scottish 
Investors Mortgage Co., etc., but 
now they are invested in securi- 
ties instead of mortgages. As 
farm mortgage interest rates de- 


clined from the pioneer rates of 











8% and 10% to 5%, most of the 
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MADISON AVENUE AND*40TH STREET “ ~*~ 


NEw YORK TRUST 
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| a eee 
il) Undivided Profits. 
| General Reserve . . 
| 
| 


Acceptances .. . 


Depomit.:cc6 0 es 


plied as a reduction of assets. 


MALCOLM P. ALDRICH 


Equities in Real Estate. ..*. °. 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances. . . 


€apital 6 Ss i os 


Dividend Payable January 2, 1945 


« + . 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION DECEMBER 31, 1944 


. « ASSETS. 


Cash and Due from Banks*. >. . 3 wots 3 
United States Government Obligatious .... .. ©. 
Other Bonds and Securities ... .. 
Loans and Discounts « . . . «+ 2 6 ses 


, « Gg “Se © .® ° 


; $143,427,203.90 
- 438,608,355.08 
. 20,871,753.89 
- 196,120,055.71 








Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages. . . ...... 1,206,104.41 
t. 0 1° We Aree 75,631.43 
o> tae Bae ae 321,283.48 
Interest Receivable and Other Assets . ...:.... 2,086,112.96 
$802,7 16,500.86 
> ————————————_—_— 
LIABILITIES’ 

et Gp ey ere mae $15,000,000.00 

is 26 es tlle 
oe eG Be 8,237,38r.40 ‘$53,237,381.40 
Fie ee sa a ee eee 5,913,334.83 
Go icete “aoe Se 525,000.00 
fe es 0h ahs CES bee 371,808.86 


Reserve for Taxes and Other Liabilities . . . . . 


. . ‘ . s * ‘ “ ‘ 
. ° . . . . 7 . . . . . 


In previous Statements the balance of the General Reserve account was not shown separately but was ap. 


United States Government obligations and other securities carried at $196, 742. 474.04 in the above state- 
ment are pledged to secure United States Government deposits of $181;456,667.64'and other-public and 
trust deposits and for other purposes required by law. 


TRUSTEES 
RALPH S. DAMON 


4,420,217.69 
738,248,758.08 


$802,716,500.86 
—_—————— 





soe o's 
5 > 
Free ; 


HOWARD W. MAXWELL 








New York Vice-President & General Manager New York 
American Airlines, Inc. | 
GRAHAM H. ANTHONY HARRY T. PETERS Tt 
i ent FRANCIS B. DAVIS, JR. New York || 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. Chairman of the Board if ; . OF 
lf United States Rubber Company SETON PORTER Ht 
il ARTHUR A. BALLANTINE ~ ..-- President, National Distillers _ — |} 
}} Roos, Clark, Buckner & Ballantine SAMUEL 5 EISHE HER Mie Products Corporation ‘oy oe 
| ‘JOHN E. BIERWIRTH — ROBERT C.REAM 
1 bis President WILLIAM HALE HARKNESS . President 
| Pe AY ER RED A. COOK . _ New York American Re-Insurance Company. 
t ehman, Greenman, HORACE HAV.  . MORRI 
ai! _ Goldmark & Loeb - '“ Executive AVEMEYER, JR. : ‘Executive Vice Prident 
ot WILLIAM F. CUTLER The National Sugar Refining Company Corn Products Refining Co. 
aid zce- ent B. BREWSTER JENNINGS © - VANDERBILT WEB 
| American Brake Shoe Company President, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. ew York “ 
‘i Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Scottish funds switched to securi- | 
ties offering better yields. 


In the United States the invest- 
ment company idea took hold 
slowly after the turn of the cen- 
tury. In the beginning our com- 
panies were patterned after their 
Scottish forebears. One of the 
oldest American investment trusts, 
Railway & Light Securities Co.., 
was started in Boston in 1904. Its 
record has been a good one. Man- 
agement has been conservative 
and not greatly publicized, but 
shareholders have fared extremely 
well. Preferred dividends have 
been paid without interruption for 
40 years—and have been earned 
by a comfortable margin. 


Unfortunately, the great expan- 
sion of American investment com- 
panies came at the top of the 1929 
boom. They copied the British 
corporate set-up, but they over- 
looked the fundamental British 
policy of investing primarily for 
income. Most of our investment 
companies answered the public 
clamor for appreciation—appreci- 
ation regardless of income. They 
issued new securities right and 
left, invested the huge sums real- 
ized in common stocks at the mar- 
ket’s top. Hundreds of millions 
were lost because of the then lit- 
tle understood leverage factor. 


The trusts were blamed for the 


huge losses that were inevitable 
for companies with highly pyra- 
mided capitalizations, organize 
at peak levels. In many cases 
managements were as ignorant 
about the hazards of leverage as 
the public, and many of them lost 
far more than the public. - 


Central States Electric 


Most notable case is probably 
Central States Electric Corp. The 
market value of the company’s 
issues at the peak was over a 














MAIN OFFICE: _ 
177 Montague Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





U. S. Government Securities 





State and Municipal Bonds, . . . . 5,435,047.16 
Oemer pecmeeee ss ee et Sk a 3,553,833.33 
Loans and Bills Purchased; . . . . 32,378,210.49 
Bonds and Mortgages . ». . ». « « 1,263,767.01 
Wink Wee ac kc tt 3,946,321.52 
i: Giles ee a 1,000.00 
Other Resources’ (.....9ex-_+,- 1,010,585.24 
$244,554,548.36 
| ‘ LIABILITIES: ~~ 
Capital .. ‘y.1e, s + 8 decreed: € > 8,200,000.00 
Samples wow bee ata 8) Rete 5,000,000.00 || 
Waeiveded Profits’. 4 6 1,477,644.71 - 
Reserves for Contingencies . . . . 667,964.19 
Dividend payable Jan. 2 1985 «ss 164,000.00 
i Miepeie > oO a te a a 2 NbO RIOR 
- Reserves for Taxes, Expenses, etc. » . 1,054,227.49 
i bs fe $244,554,548.36 | 
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BROOKLYN TRUST 


COMPANY 


Summary of Statement at Close of Business, December 30, 1944 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and due from Federal Re- 
serve Bank and Other Banks .. . 


| 
As required by law, Usited : States Government and | 
State-and Municipal bond§‘carried at $57,581,166.36 are 
pledged to secure — deposits and for other purposes. 
' 


One of the Oldest Trust Companies in the United States 


MEMBER NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM AND FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


| billion dollars. It shrunk to a low 
of less than a million dollars in 
1942, a 1,000-to-1 shrinkage. Har- 
rison Williams owned the major- 
ity of the stock, saw its value drop 
from over $$00,000,000 to zero. 
This is the most horrible example 
of leverage in reverse. 

After the 1929 cascade, invest- 
ment companies benefited greatly 
by the errors of judgment which 
had been more or less universal. 
Since that time their management 
record deserves reai recognition. 


Lehman Corporation 

A noteworthy example is Leh- 
man Corporation, formed in Octo- 
ber, 1929. Lehman shares today 
are selling about 5% higher than 
their 1929 offering price, and 
stockholders who still have their 
original shares. have pocketed 
$17.69 in dividends. (34%% for the 
period on the basis of the original 
offering price.) How many pri- 
vate or professional investors have 
done so well? How many of us 
here have anything like this rec- 
ord for the same period? 


Past eecots and Present Protective 
»-Mbeasures 

In a few moments I will pre- 
sent some surprising figures on 
management results for the indus- 
try as a whole, but to conclude 
my comments on the historical 
aspects, a few words must be said 
about past errors_and abuses. 


Just as in any mushrooming in- 


dustry some _ investment com- 
panies were operated by un- 
scrupulous’ individuals. Thou- 


sands of investors lost their sav- 
ings. The whole industry re- 
ceived~ unfavorable publicity. 
Government investigations dis- 


closed abuses similar to those 

found earlier in some insurance 

| companies and savings banks. 
legislation 





Corrective was 
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$ 44,044,220.50 
152,921,563.11 
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passed. 
companies voluntarily aided in 
the framing of the new laws. To- 
day all 
operate under Federal regulation. 
They virtuaHy live in glass houses 


and every possible safeguard has | 


been provided against fraud and 
misuse of funds. The public’s at- 
titude towards these companies 
is steadily improving. Many in- 
vestment company preferreds are 
rising in price. Some of them are 
selling at the highest prices on 
record,—even over their call 
prices. 

Throughout this talk you may 
have noted that the use of the 
phrase “investment trust” has 
been omitted when referring to 
the present operations of these 
companies. The reason: this is a 
misnomer. The word trust im- 
plies a service not rendered by 
investment companies. It also 
implies the same restrictions on 
security transactions as those im- 

‘3 ff 


i 


investment companies | 





Most of the investment! posed on banks and trust com-| preferreds. 
So the name was offici-| wide diversification in the bal- | 
ally change to investment com-|ance of the portfolios provided a 
| large mmargin of safety. 


panies. 


panies. Eliminating the word 
trust should do much to correct 
some of the erroneous impres- 
sions with the public about the 


true functions of these companies. | 


Performance 


Our performance records on the 
58 leading companies, published 
annually, show the good and bad 
management results of the in- 
individual companies. This is the 
standard reference data in the 
field. 

In 1943, 58 combined funds 
showed a 32% gain in net assets 
while the Dow-Jones Composite 
Stock Average went up 28%. The 
better showing of the investment 
companies may seem small, but 
the Dow-Jones Average is a fully 
invested position whereas the in- 
vestment companies had about 
8% in cash and.15% in bonds and 








NEW YORK 





Business Established 1818 


BROWN BROTHERS HARRIMAN & CO. 
PRIVATE BANKERS 
BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 





Loans and Discounts: . . 


Other Assets sage 


Deposits~Denmand . .°. 
Deposits—Time 


Statement of Condition, December 31, 1944 


ASSETS 
Cash on Hand and Due from Banks. . . . $ 38,129,178.84 
United States Government Securjtigs.... . 
State, Municipal and Other Public Securities 
Other Marketable Securities . . 


Customers’ Liability’ en Atceptances . . . 


LIABILITIES 
$156,583,729:18 


59,515,926.73 — 
33,703,938.87 
§,018,425.29 
38,982,821.59 
4,724,091 .63 
537,738.23 
$180,612,121.18 








4,311,685.75 $160,895,414.93 





Acceptances... ... §$ 
Less Held in Portfolio. . 





Reserve for Contingencies . 
Capital , 
nn eR i a ae gta 


Accrued Interest, Expenses, etc. .°. 4. . 


. $ 
11,605,283.54 


5,050,329.69 
510,426.52 4,539,703.17 
71,719.54 
1,500,000.00 


2,000,000.00 
13,605,283 .54 





U.S. Government Securities Par Value $700,000 are Pledged to Secure 
Public Deposits as Required by Law. 


$180,612,121.18 











PARTNERS 


Moreau D. Beown *W.A. Harrman 
THatcuer M. Brown Srernen Y. orp 
“Prescott S. Bus# Tuowas McCance 

Lovis Curtis Ray Morris 
E. R. Harriman Hi. D. PENNINGTON 
Knicat WooLLrey 





FACILITIES 
Compete Factutirs ror DoMeEsTIC*AND 
; FOREIGN BANKING 
Depostt Accounts. Loans. ACCEPTANCES 
ComMMERCIAL LETTERS OF CREDIT 
BROKERS FOR PURCHASE AND SALE 
oF SECURITIES 
INvestMENT ADVISORY SERVICE 





Epwarp Aprams 
Davip G. ACKERMAN 
Cuar.es F. Breep 
AuisteR C. COLQUHOUN 


Merritt T. Cooke 
James HALE, Jr. 
WitiiMm A. Hess 
Josep R. KENNY 

F. H. Kincspvry, Jr. 
Joseru C. Lucey 


Managers 
*H]. Pecraam Curtis 
*CHARLES W. ELIAson, Jr. 


Assistant Managers 
Tuomas J. McELRatH 
*EpWwin K. MERRILL 
Herevert MvunLERT 
Arruur K, PappocK 


Howarp P. MArEDER 
Ernest E. NELSON 
*DonaLp K. WALKER 

*Joun C. West 


Wittram F. Ray 
Arruur R, Rowr 

L. Parks SHIPLEY 
*EUGENE W., STETSON, JR. 
GALE WILLARD 

Harry L. Wits 





i 


Georce FE. Pact, Comptroller 


Licensed as Private Bankers and subject to examination and regulation by the 
Superintendent of Banks of the State of New York and by the. Department of 


Artuur B. Suirn, Anditer 


*Vow in Government Service. 


eee 


group gained 29% during the 14- 
year period. Please note ‘that 
these are all gains. During the 
same period the Dow-Jones Aver- 
aged declined 23%. 

This should be proof enough 


At the same time! Some _ individual companies 
have shown more startling in- 
creases in assets over longer pe- 
|riods. Here is the record from 
The continuous expert supervi- | 1930 to 1943: 


sion of these funds shows even Loomis-Sayles Mutual Fund, 


more marked results over longer | up 190%; that these companies do better 
periods of time. During the past | General American Investors,|than the market Averages. We 
five difficult years in our war-/| up 136%; report figures on all the individ- 
ridden markets—net assets of 57| State Street Investment, up| ual companies in our year-book, 


investment companies were up| 122%. 
29% compared with the Dow-;| Lehman Corporation, up 91%. 
Jones’ 22%. ' Thirty-nine companies as a 


F have a eopy handy if any of you 
want to see it later. In passing 
(Continued on page 78). ° 











THE CHASE | 
NATIONAL BANK | 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


_ STATEMENT OF CONDITION, DECEMBER 30, 1944. - 


* 
RESOURCES 





Cash and Due from Banks . . . °. *.*. $ 900,689,410.72 


U. S. Gevernment Obligations, direct and . . Le 
- 2,899,834,061.16 





fully gpuatemeeed, 2k ie ok 

State and Municipal Securities. . . . . 108,605,889.49 

CeO? SAR i ee. 135,574,896.74 

Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ Acceptances _ 1,041,046,484.23 | 

Accrued*Enterest Receivable’ . 2°. 6. 11,470,847.95) i 

Mose 5. FO 4. EAT IES, Fy 6,566,439.66 : 

Customers’ Acceptance Liability... . 6,656,246.61 | 

Stock of Federal Reserve Bank. 2. . . 7,050,000.00 

Reuking omies 5 das ces 34,941,796.76 | 

Other Real Metate i... (cae Gr 8 8 4G 3,983,963.07 | 

Other Aseess' i i «6 VR ee 3,583,919.27 i 
kare iy ayy Acie $5,160,003,955.66 : 











LIABILITIES 
Capital Funds: - / 2 a eee 
| Capital Stock. . . . $111,000,000.00 
| Surplus, . ... +. « » .124,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits < ~ - 49;800,385.68- : | 

sR gee ke “ee Ra OR NaR eG "¢ 284,800,385.68 
Dividend Payable February-1,,1945 . -.-.- 











5,180,000.00 
| Reserve for Contingericies’.' . . . . 11,338,137.44 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest; etc.. : *% °.° . 11,240,827.64 
oe ee ee errr 
Acceptances Outstanding $ 11,563,912.27 
Less Amountin Portfolio 4,315,828.12 7,248,084.15 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances : 
and Foreign Bills . «ii « © « o. 6 124,332.72 
Other Liabilities . . «4 ae ey 4,852,930.10 
Batinsioies A. $5,160,003,955.66 
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United States Government and other sécurjties carried at $1,265,557,440.00 are pledged 
to secure U.S. Government War Loan Deposits of $1,094,886,463.41 and other public 
funds and trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








“Banking of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. Subject to supervision and ex- 
amination by the Commissioner of Banks of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
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. RSE Ae seen NEN | SDRAM SENET TR cimneronesesilla _.__, | points which follow. 
An on On the Market ’ ew f ee Here in Chart II we illustrate 2 
| companies with the same amount 
(Continued from page 77) iii Rpes eee assets but different Capitaliza- 
on to a discussion of leverage a — auiet capital provide ‘ — CHART It 
ares all we need take for grant- | similar situations. 
a is that their portfolios will do This gadget demonstrates the , ‘REO VARIATIONS 2 LEVERAGE RESULTS 
as well as the Averages. principle of leverage better than | a ve 
anything I can tell you. ' | ieloats: rags SS 
Explanation of Leverage The black weight represents a Bo ee one? remy 5 pany B 
: ; sets_- 2: 22 
rage is a term often used /| total assets of a leverage invest- ta ger 
ug Sot ar ae. It is seldom under-| ment company. The white weight | Preferred stock... 20,000 20,000 
stood by the layman and un-|is the senior fixed capital. The F oer 3 ae agi | Geataeee Sn gran ier lig maa 
usually difficult ee ¥ hae ~ a red weight is the common stock. | ‘= : agiSnates) ~------___-- 2,000 12,000 
ave fale . . : : —— \ sset value of common __ $1 $1 
ie a ge bro y Bera Rear rat The white weight is ten times) re pea eure per Working assets per com- 
Webster defines leverage as “the heavier than the red weight. The ’ nal mon share _.......-.. $11 $1.83 
mechanical advantage gained by | combined weight of the red and ‘ a oe It will be noted above that the 
use of a lever.” Applied to in-| white objects equal that of the - us common s.ock of each company 
vestments I would define it @S|pjack one. The scale represents s “st has the same asset value—$1.00 
“the speculative advantage gained | 1, Varying values in the market. \ ” al per share. However, Company A 
by the use of senior capital.” The CHART I mains constant aig@how the entire | 22S $20,000,000 of preferred out- 


result: a margin account minus 
the headache. , 

In investment companies lever- 
age exists because of fixed senior 
capital such as bank loans, bonds, 
or preferred stock. Unless this 
senior capital has a participating 
feature only the common stock 
benefits directly from a rise in 
the company’s assets. 

The term leverage is generally 
confined to investment compan- 
ies although margin accounts, col- 





Moving the black weight (total 
assets) from 1 inch to 1% inches 
on the scale is equivalent to an 
increase of 50% in its value. This 
is reflected in a 5% inch move- 
ment of the red weight from 1 
inch to 64% inches. 

This demonstrates a leverage 
factor of 11 to 1. 

Now, let us see how this theory 
applies with some specific fig- 


lateral loans and industrial com- ures: 





TYPICAL LEVERAGE INVESTMENT 
COMPANY PERFORMANCE 
Investment Company A 


(000’s omitted) 


Present 50% 
Value Increase 
ee MOR a ok $22,000 $33,000 
Represented by: 
Preferred stock_________-_ $20,000 20,000 
Common stock equity____ 2,000 13,000 
Common stock outstanding 
pS Rta apa oe beta 2,000 2,000 
Common stock asset value $1.00 $6.50 


Here we have a similar case, a 
50% rise in total assets. Note how 
the preferred stock obligation re- 
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Corn EXcHANGE Bank 
Trust COMPANY 
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ESTABLISHED 1853 


A Bank Statement that any Man or | 
~~ Woman can Understand 
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ROBERT A. DRYSDALE 
Drysdale & Company 


DUNHAM B. SHERER 
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Company 
ETHELBERT IDE LOW 


ance Company 


oma ronmtntanre. 





Chairman, Home Life Insur- 


the 74 branches conveniently 


Condensed Statement as of close of business December 31, 1944 
Our Deposits and Other Liabilities are . . « 2 2 « « » $680,602,630.26 
(includes $81,036,069.77 U.S. deposits) 
To meet this indebtedness we have: 
‘ “ Cash in Vaults and Due from Banks » » « © « « «© s $155,327,786.07 
20 oe een Gotetities . w . lw tl tt ale Be 491,375,697.30 
' $97,409,704.59 pledged i 
| pat for other die +4 dialled ined “Mee oo 
| Other Securities he oe oe ee ee ee oe es Se oe 13,160,217.84 
Loans and Discounts, ss s eo es ee oe oe ee oe oe a 38,719,584.84 
‘Wiret Mortgages. . . » 6 > ss ee ueeaes 7,194,749.46 
. Customers’ Liability on Acceptances . 5» » » » » » # 331,609.26 
CS ee i a es gp 4 oh wes 10,373,598.63 
Other Real ee ee el Sr Ga tee Ne ae Mee ee 125,411.18 
Accrued Interest Receivable . » » « » « « » «© «@ 2 1,913,575.95 
Other Assets. . ee ea ee ee ek Wee ec. ht coe Meee Seat Ree oe 258,971.17 
Total to Meet Indebtedness. . » «. » « © 2 8 « »« $718,781,201.70 
This Leaves ie: 2 Se eR Oe ee as 2 Se $ 38,178,571.44 


iCapital, $15,000,000.00; Surplus and Undivided Profits, $23,178,571.44 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


HENRY A. PATTEN 
Vice President 


Chairman RALPH PETERS, J 
© SALTER NICHOLS President 
i irman, Nichols Engineer- , i 
o Rallye ca oe ge maieaaa ME aes eins 
GEORGE DOUBLEDAY 
Chairman, Ingersoll-Rand EDMUND Q. TROWBRIDGE 


BRUNSON S. McCUTCHEN 


Consulting Engineer 


SIDNEY A. KIRKMAN 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 


The Corn Exchange Safe 0 Company operates vaults in 56 of 
ocated throughout the City of New York. 


United States War Savings Bonds and Stamps are on sale at all_ offices, 


WILLIAM G. HOLLOWAY 
& Company 
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Treasurer, Livingston Worsted 
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appreciation acci™@s to the bene- 
i gmestock. In this 
mek asset value 
0 $6.50—an ap- 
preciation of 5509@,while the total 
assets have only ise 


Here again wee 





. gh academic but 
ainary g find it'| 
helpful to explaim More easily the | 

wh : 


standing while Company B has 
$10,000,000 of preferred outstand- 
ing. Company A therefore pro- 
vides greater leverage for its com- 
mon stock. Futhermore Company 
B has 12,000,000 common shares 
outstanding compared with 2,000,- 
000 shares of Company A. This 
adds to the leverage of Company 
A’s common stock. Company A 
has $11 of working assets per 
common snare; Company B has 
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Cash in Vault and with Banks 











Statement of Condition, December 31, 1944 


RESOURCES | «mee. 


« s a & s 
Demand Loans to Brokers, Secured » 5 298 8 28 2,575,000.00 
U. S. Government Securities . + » » 9 9 39,446,301.60 
State, Mungeipal and other Public Securities 5 , 2,616,254.85 , 
Other Bonds ~ he Se SS ee BS we Se 93,098.10 
Loans an iscounts . « . oe eee 22,625,291.27 
Stock of F maperve Dank « » «9 6% 8 135,000.00 
Customers’ fLiability for Acceptances 5 5 « «8 363,975.82 
Accrued Infte e and Other Assets » 5» 5 «@ 8 520,874.13 
3 4 ___-$84,390,964.62 
“eo LIABILITIES , 
Capital S s.e.86. 8 8-e $2,000,000.00 
Surplus we . =» sp 8 a2 s a 2,500,000.00 
Un ivide -. fits é: 2.4.6 3 766,230.17 $ 5,266,230.17 
Deposits* Gee. + 0% 6 ee te t 4  — 77,567,535.59 
Certified ands Cashier’s Checks Outstanding . . 456,770.32 
Acceptan tiga wi 6 8. os SIRO 
Less Own @cceptances in Portfolio __ 295,295.66 377,956.28 
Reserve for Contingencies, Interest, Expenses, etc, 722,472.26 
, $84,390,964.62 


$16,015,168.85 
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has been identified with domestic and international 
ing and commerce for almost a century. 
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| $1.83 of working assets per com- 


mon snare. Chart TlIl shows whai 
happened to both companies after 
a 50% -rise in total assets. 


CHART III 
VARIATIONS IN LEVERAGE RESULTS 
Second Stage 


(000’s omitted) 
Aiter an Increase 
of 50% in 


Market Values 
Com- Com- 
panyA panyB 
Total assets __.-.-. $33,000 $33,000 
Represented by: 
} Preferred stock - 20,000 10,000 
# Common stock Ee 13,000 23,000 
# Commyn stock outstanding 
(slares) 2,000 12,000 
Asse. yaice of common $6.50 $1.91 
% ineorea.e in value of 
commo.: 550% 91% 


| 


While both common stocks have 
incieascd in assec vaiue more than 
the 50% increase in the market. 


the common stock of Company A 


is up 990%, that of Company B 
is up a mere 91% in asset vaiue 
Company A’s shares appreciated 


6 times as much because of their | 


greater leverage factor. This 


seems so simple you may wonder, 


why I mention it. 

The reason: Many investors 
overlook capitalization in lever- 
age investment company shares 
and try to compare issues on a 
price basis. For instance, Adams 
Express and U. S. & Foreign have 
approximately the same amount 
of assets today — $35,000,000. 
Their shares sell at about the same 
price. Despite this the shares are 
totally incomparable because of 
the difference in capitalization. 

U. S. & Foreign’s preponder- 
ance of senior capital makes its 
stock far more volatile than that 














FULTON TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


149 BROADWAY (Singer Building) NEW YORK 6 
1092 MADISON AVE. (Bet. 77th & 78th Sts.) NEW. YORK 21 
la 


of Adams Express. 
& Foreign should move 3 times 
faster than Adams Express in any 
important general market fluctu- 
ation, (in both directions, of 
course). 

Greater gains (and losses, too) 
will invariably occur in _ those 
issues with the greatest leverage 
factor. 

To get the leverage factor we 
divide the total assets by the 
aumber of common shares. Thus, 
Company A {in Chart III) pos- 
cones a leverage factor of 16% 
ol. 

But the market price must be 
related to the leverage factor to 
get actual leverage. Thus if com- 
mon shares with working assets 
of $16% are selling at $4, the ac- 
tual leverage is about 4 to 1. If 
the shares are selling at $2, the 
actual leverage is 8 to 1. 

Another important calculation 
necessary to establish actual lev- 
, erage: eliminate cash, investments 
in high-grade bonds, non-specu- 
lative preferreds and other non- 
volatile assets in figuring per 
share working assets. This must 
be done because such static asseis 
will not move with the general 
trend of the market. 

Here are specific examples to 
illustrate my point: 

RAIWAY & LIGHT SECURI- 
TIES CO., as previously mentioned, 
is a well managed leverage invest- 
ment company. Its total assets 
are currently about $10,000,000. 
There are 163,140 common shares 
outstanding. The apparent lever- 
age factor is high, with about $60 
of working assets per share. How- 
ever, $5,000,000 (or half of the 
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CONDENSED STATEMENT, DECEMBER 30, 1944 





Cash in Vault 
Bank of New York 


Cash on Deposit in other Banks 
U.S. Government Securities. . . 


“* 


State and Municipal Bonds 
Federal Reserve tb 

Other Securities. ................ 
Time Loans Secured by ( 
Overdrafts—Secured . 


Real Estate (Branch Office) 
Other Real Estate.............. 


Due Depositors................ 


Reserved for ‘l'axes, Expenses and 


Capital 


—==BOARD OF 


STANLEY A. SWEET 
BERNON S. PRENTICE 
FRANKLIN B. LORD 
RUSSELL E. BURKE 
HENRY W. BULL 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Deposit in Federal Reserve 


eee eer nene 


Demand Loans Secured by Collateral 


ank of New York Stock ca 


Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages. 


LIABILITIES 


Dividend No. 161 Payable January 2, 1945... 


MS oe phi ei eng <a 
Undivided RvORts. i 66.6 0b00bs6e0' 


EDMUND P. ROGERS, Chairman of the Board 
ARTHUR J. MORRIS, President 


JOHN A. LARKIN 
O'DONNELL ISELIN 
E. TOWNSEND IRVIN 
STEPHEN C. CLARK 
CHARLES SCRIBNER 


Member Federal Reserve System and Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 






6,394,602. oD 
164,638.36 . $40,937,297.88 


2,558,848. 72 
1,153,361.99. 


327,127.60 
120,000.00 
9 16,289.82 
985,179.65 
3,215.02 
224,116.94 
100,000.00 
118,042.60 
131,485.79 


4,462,755.30 
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9,048,588.62 
30,000.00 
267,696.50 


ee ee oe | one 
oe 


Coutiaeumniied 


2,000,000.00 
; 1,116.470.18° 

es &216,470.18 
oF $44,462, 755.30 
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DIRECTOR —[————— 


CHARLES $. BROWN 
RUSSELL "VW. CRUIKSHANK 
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In fact, U. S.| 


total assets) are in cash, Govern- 
ments, and non-volatile securities. 
After eliminating this amount, the 
working assets per share of com- 
mon are about $30, and when 
compared with the prevailing 
market of $15 per share, we find 
the actual leverage only 2 to l, 
whereas on superficial calculation 
it appears to have an actual lever- 
age of 4to 1. ($15 of market price 
divided into $60 of working as- 
sets.) 

On the other hand, 96% of 
AMERICAN CITIES POWER & 
LIGHT assets are invested in 
common stocks. This portfolio, 
is therefore particularly advan- 
tageous to its common stockhold- 
ers in a rising market. Here one 
finds the full effect of leverage, 
and naturally the asset value of 
the common fluctuates sharply 
in any rise or fall of the general 





Light Securities Co. reminds me! outlined a general program which 


to warn you about investment | 
company names. 
confuse you if you are unfamiliar 
with their present operations. 
For instance, less than 7% of Rail- 
way and Light’s total assets are 
railroad or utility common stocks. 
Adams Express is not a transpor- 
tation company; American Inter- 
national, Tri-Continental, and U. 
S. & Foreign hold no foreign as- 
sets and haven’t for many years; 
Carriers & General owns less than 
12% in railroad issues; Utility 
Equities hold only about 15% in 
utility securities; and National 
Bond and Share has only 20% of 
its total assets in bonds. 


This brings to mind an amus- 
ing experience of an investment 
counselor friend who was con- 
sulted by a rich widow. The 
charming lady knew nothing 








They are apt to| 





included investment in securities 
ef new and growing industries 
as weli as of established, funda- 
mental industries. He summed 
these up as (1) electronics and 
sound, (2) chemicals, (3) foods, 
(4) transportation. The lady 
thanked him for his advice, prom- 
ised to return for specific recom- 
mendations. A month later my 
friend met her at a country club 
dance and expressed surprise that 
he hadn’t heard from her. “Oh,” 
she said, “I bought all those 
stocks. I picked them out of the 
paper. In the electronics field, 
I selected Howe Sound; for a good 
chemical stock I picked Chemical 
National Bank; my choice on the 


food stocks was Roan Antelope, 
and for that transportation stock, 
I got some Adams Express.” 























Surplus 


Acceptances , 
Deposits 


ee 





Undivided Profits 
Miibebve for Tae i eh ce 
Dividend (Payable January 2,1945) .*. , 
Unearned Discount and Accrued Interest , 


Other Securities 


United States Treasury 
All Other Deposits , 


Philadelphia, Pa. ° : ‘ Te mean 








LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock (Par Value $20.00). . . 9. 7 


.$101,518,722.75 
~ 613,847,793.52 


market. Talk of Railway & about investments so her advisor (Continued on page 81) 
ee + ee eee et ea es ae 
THE 
| 
| NATIONAL BANK 
Lhe C lilesl and Largest Bank on Penns yloanta 
Organ czed 48OF 
| Statement of Condition, December 30; 1944 
RESOURCES 
| Cash-and due from Banks . . . 3% . « $179:670,199.27 
U. S. Government Securities . 7 . . . 471,028,479.15 
| State, County and Municipal Securities . , 10,547,043.46 
Sat eho a Geo ee 
Loans and Discounts o ete? ee ae tk 78,800,074.86 
Accrued Interest Receivable Be Sb 2,176,993.07 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances ; 2,403,399.12 
Bask Buildings 4.6) 2S Se Se 1.00 
$774, 126,069.97 


$ 14,000,000.00 
28,000,000.00 
9,958,268.70 
2,531,815.94 
875,000.00 
145,851.18 
3,248,617.88 


715,366,516.27 





$774, 126,069.97 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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/any settlements which may be 
| reached, and any world organiza- 
55 | tion for peace which is estab- 
Of Peace . | lished, will be no better and no 
, worse than the pacts, alliances, 
W. B. ZIFF | and arrangements of the past, un- 
A new book from the pen Of} jess the real nature of the present 
William B. Ziff on the subject of} world crisis is analyzed. 
peace entitled “The Gentlemen; with a realistic approach based 
‘Talk of Peace, has just been pub- | on long familiarity with military 
lished by the Macmillan Company. | and international affairs, Mr. Ziff 
The author poses this question:| analyzes the situation in which 
Are we, through ignorance and} each of the major countries finds 
unfounded optimism, already sow- itself as the war draws to a close. 
ing the seeds of an even greater | Many of the facts he presents are 
and more devastating conflict| already available to specialists, 
than that from which we are! but this is the first time they have 
about to emerge? The answer, | been so marshalled as to give the 
Mr. Ziff believes, will depend on| public an over-all picture of the 
whether or not we can recognize} world today with the contradic- 
and evaluate the dynamic and tions and dangers it holds for the 
competitive power forces which peace of tomorrow. The solution 
are already shaping the world of! to our difficulties which Mr. Ziff 
tomorrow. He also believes that)! offers is a drastic one; but in his 


“The Geatlomen Talk 








BANKERS [TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK 





CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION, 
DECEMBER 31, 1944 


ASSETS 





« «.c $. 312j825,167.20 
1,059,569,241.35 


Cash and Due from Banks 


U. S. Government Securities. . 





Loans and Bills Discounted . . . 444,931,343.47 
State and Municipal Securities . 9,646,523.19 
Other Securities and Investments . 47 ,855,644.28 
Real Estate Mortgages ..... es 286,664.86 


Banking Premises ...... .  —«15,548,833.64 


Accrued Interest and Accounts 


| en ee 5,433,484.93 
Customers’ Liability on 
fuoceprances =. 5. . ss 6 ee 978,434.84 








$1,896,775,337.76 





BRI ABILITIES 





- $30,000,000.00 
80,000,000.00 


Capital ... 
a 





Undivided Profits 27,344,871.13° $137,344,871.13 
Dividend Payable January 2,1945. ° "875,000.00 1 
RE 5-5-3 ee Se ee 1;726,073,556.53 | Ff 
Bilis Payable’. ....... : * 24,000,000.00_ ° 
Accrued Interest, Taxes, etc. 5,403,816.90 
Acceptances , 

Outstanding. . $1,005;937.40. 

Less Amount 
in Portfolio . 25,425.25 980,512.15 





2,097,581.05 
$1,896,775,337.76 ° 


Other Liabilities 











Securities in the above statement are carried in accordaiice with the 
method described in the annual report to stockholders, dated January 
13, 1944. Assets carried at $634,040,925.27 have been deposited to 
secure deposits, including $583 ,022,892.44 of United States Government 
deposits, and for other purposes. 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





opinion nothing short of drastie | 
measures can maintain the peace | 
in a world torn by social, eco- | 
nomic, and political revolution. 
This book is a brilliantly argued | 
and powerfully written plea for| (Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
intelligent thought and intelligent| BOSTON, MASS.—Edward B. 
action. Mr. Ziff has had a wide | Watson is now associated with 
and intimate acquaintance with | Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, 
diplomatic and military develop- | 24 Federal Street. 
ments of the last decade, and has, 
it is stated, been consulted by both | 
our own and foreign governments. | BOSTON, MASS.—Vincent 
He has also appeared before com- | Blake Allison has become con- 
mittees of both Houses of Con- | nected with F. L. Putnam & Co., 
gress as an expert witness on for- | Inc., 77 Franklin Street. Mr. Alli- 
eign and military affairs. |son formerly was with Tifft 
Mr. Ziff is the author of “The | Brothers, and E. M. Dickinson & 
Coming Battle of Germany,” a/| Co. In the past he was in business 
best seller of 1942 which, it is | for himself in New Bedford. 
claimed with authority, had a di- | 


rect influence on the conduct of | (Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
the war. The author’s earlier book| BOSTON, MASS.—Ernest S. Co- 


entitled “The Rape of Palestine,” | letti has been added to the staff 
is now regarded a standard refer- | of Trusteed Funds, Inc., 33 State 
ence in its field. | Street. 

Mr. Ziff was born in Chicago | 


46 years ago, and served with the | (Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
202nd Aero Squadron in World | p.CHICAGO, ILL.— Leonard D. 


| Dayton is with Holley, Dayton & 
War I. 


He spent several years | Gernon, 208 South La Salle Street. 
abroad studying international af- | 


fairs, and has written many gen- | (Special to The Financial Chronicle) 

eral and special articles for tech-| CHICAGO, ILL_—David W. 
nical and other magazines and, Lindgren has become affiliated 
journals. ‘with E. H. Rollins & Sons, Inc., 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 











Organized 1866 


Statement of Condition, December 30, 1944 


Broker-Dealer Personnel Item 


If you contemplate making additions to your personnel ° 
please send in particulars to the Editor of The Financial 
Chronicle for publication in this column. 


135 South La Salle Street. Mr. 
Lindgren in the past was with 
Link, Gorman & Co., Inc., and 
Webber, Darch & Co. 


No Early Prospect of 


Service on Peruvian Debt 

Under date of Jan. 3, the 
Foreign Bondhoiders Protective 
Council points out that in the 
statement of the Council, issued 
June 20, 1944, it was stated that 
the negotiations in Lima looking 
to resumption of payment on the 
Peruvian dollar bonds had been 
unsuccessful but that a resump- 
tion of discussions in the Fall was 
contemplated. As the Council re- 
ceives almost daily inquiries on 
the subject, a further report seems 
necessary, and in its Jan. 2 ad- 
vices it says: 

“It is disappointing to report no 
progress in Peru. Discussions have 
| not been resumed and there is no 


early prospect of service on the 
‘debt. The situation will continue 
to receive the Council’s constant 
attention.” 











_ FIDELITY-PHILADELPHIA 
TRUST COMPANY 








MARSHALL S. MORGAN 
President 
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United States Government obligations and other securities carried in the above state- 
ment are pledged to secure Government, State and Municipal deposits, Clearing House 
Exchanges, and for fiduciary purposes as required by law in the sum of $55,495,647.78. 
KENNETH G. LE FEVRE 


Treasurer ; 





: 
~ ° it 
ae ASSETS we 
Cash on Hand and due from Banks -i:: $40,206,798.33 # 
fF RS POR Oe eae ee 32,654,350.22 
Investments: 4 
U. S. Government Securities . «si i é 3 112,652,407.80 * 
State, County and Municipal Securities 2,561,004.94 = | 
Ottver TRveetRIM « c'n0 oc ee et es 11,815,719.09 : 
Wiittenesh sc es sack ev 5.0 ae 2,228,837.87 | 
- Investment in Fidelity Building Corporation 3,134,036.58 | 
| Weel Eounte Charme. 6 iso CSc bau e's 866,787.22 
Vaults, Furniture and Fixtures........ 1,075,863.93 : 
| ‘Accrued Interest Receivable......... 757,439.99 , | 
Prepaid Taxes and Expenses........-- 180,428.77 | 
| Cash and Transient Collections....... 611,190.67 
| Over Assets Fo os es eh a 104,421.18 | 
| $208,849,286.59 | 
| LIABILITIES 
| Capital? sie dd Se hes 6 es $6,700,000.00 | 
| Shsritus . .-s7s sees 0h eke aes 6 8 13,000,000.00 | 
| Undivided Profits. ... 2... cccceces 3,076,226.47 | 
| Reserve for Contingencies, etc. .....++-. 1,250,065.09 . | 
| Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc.......+-. 639,321.71: | 
4 ‘Other Liabilities tote h Se i 22,500.00 | 
| Deposits: | 
| on United States Treasury . 46,755,616.96 | | 
| Other Deposits .... . 137,405,556.36  184,161,173.32 | 
needs $208,849,286.59 | 
| 
| 
| 


135 South Broad Street, Philadelphia 9 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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An Option On the Market 


(Continued from page 79) 


How to Use Leverage Shares 


Now we come to the dual-pur- 
pose aspects of leverage invest- 
ment company shares. And here 
we talk out of both sides of the 
mouth at one time—but with com- 
plete sincerity. For optimists or 
pessimists can serve their pur- 
poses at almost any stage of the 
market by purchasing’ these 
shares. Here, as ‘I said at the 
beginning, you can tell your cus- 
tomers that they can have their 
cake and eat it too. 

There is the pessimist who has 
seen the market rise for several 
years, wants to sell out but can’t 
quite make up his mind. We 
can show how he can liquidate 
75% of his holdings in standard 
common stocks, place the remain- 
ing 25% in well chosen high lev- 
erage issues and benefit as much 


in a rising market as if he were. 


fully invested. s 

For example, suppose an in- 
vestor has 100 shares of A. T. & 
T. selling at about 160. If the 
Dow-Jones doubled, A. T. & T. 
might also double in value and 
sell at $320 per share. If pessi- 
mistic, this investor can sell his 
100 shares of A. T. & T. for $16,- 
000, invest $4,000 in a high lever- 
age stock like U. S. & Foreign, 
and obtain the same dollar appre- 
ciation as if he continued with his 
$16,000 investment in A. T. & T. 

The explanation lies in the fact 
that with the current position of 
U. S. & Foreign, we would expect 
this stock to move about 5 times 
faster than the general market, 
for its actual leverage is about 5 
to 1. On an advance of 100% in 
the general market, U. S. & For- 
eign should advance from its pres- 
ent price of $10 to about $50 per 
share. Therefore, one can visual- 
ize this $4,000 invested in U. S. 
& Foreign, increasing in value to 
about $20,000, if the general mar- 
ket doubled in value. The net 
gain of $16,000 would be the same 
as that obtained by continuing 
with the $16,000 investment in A. 
T. & T. 

In reverse, if the market de- 
clined sharply, say to 100 on the 
Dow-Jones—A. T. & T. might sell 
at about 100 with a loss of $6,000 
from its current price. At that 
level, U. S. & Foreign might be 
selling at 2% with a loss of $3,000 
from the current price. The pes- 
simist has’ lost about $3,000 less 
than if he had held his A. T. & T. 

Thus he can release $12,000 
from the market at the present 
time, and gain practically the 
same dollar profit in any sharp 
rise. In this example, he reduces 
his chance of loss to a maximum 
of about 20%, assuming a drop to 
100 in the Dow-Jones Industrial 
Average. On the other hand, a 
100% rise in the market would 
give him the same dollar result 
on the upside. This is almost the 
perfect speculation for the pessi- 
mist—he loses nothing if the mar- 
ket runs away; he saves 20% of 
his capital if the market goes to 
hell. In the meantime, he sleeps 
well, eats well:sand doesn’t have 
to consult a dot about his ul- 
cers. ‘ ; 

Now for the optimist: It is easy 
to see that the man who is bullish 
on the market can find a number 
of issues among leverage invest- 
ment company stocks, .where he 
can expect appreciation 4 or 5 
times the amount of his commit- 
ment, and in some of the extreme 
“underwater” stocks, or option 
warrants, he can still find issues 
with a leverage factor of 10 to 1. 


Of particular significance to the 
optimist, is the knowledge that he 
has the advantages of working on 
margin with none of the head- 
aches. If he buys these leverage 
shares outright, he. will never be 
wiped out by a margin call. A 
sold out margin account has no 
chance for a come-back. No mat- 
ter how low the market goes, 
there will always be some value 
to these leverage stocks, for they 
are in fact perpetual options on 
the market. 








In applying the principle of 
leverage, it is highly important 
to recognize the ratio of leverage 
possessed by the various invest- 
ment company issues. As men- 
tioned previously the price of a 
share is no indication of its vola- 
tility. Yet it is surprising how 
many people think that a low 
priced leverage share necessarily 
possesses high leverage. For in- 
stance, Blue Ridge Common sell- 
ing at 2354 appeals to many traders 
because it is a low priced stock 
and the name is reminiscent of 
high gyrations in 1929. As you 
will note in our leverage table 
(Chart IV), this stock currently 
has a leverage ratio of about 2 to 
1. This low ratio is accounted for 
by the large number of shares 
outstanding, 7,500,000 shares. 
Here is our current “batting or- 
der” of all the leading leverage 
investment company issues: 


CHART IV 


VOLATILE WORKING ASSETS PER 
DOLLAR OF MARKET PRICE 


Volatile 
Work. Assets 
Per Share 
Current Per Dollar of 
Stock— Price Mkt. Price 
U. S. & International__ 1 $11.92 
Selected Industries____- 1 11.48 
Selected Indus. Conv._ 85% 6.45 
Utility Equities ______ 1% 5.62 
U. S. & Foreign Sec... 10% 4.87* 
Tri-Continental Corp._ 4%2 4.48* 
General Shareholdings_ 2 3.98 
Central States Deb.-_. 51% 3.29 
Capital Administration 9%, 3.29 
Equity Corporation____ 1% 3.14° 
Pacific-American inv._ 25% 2.86 
General Public Service 1% 2.85 
American Cities P..& Lt. 3% 2.28* 
American General Inv. 7% 2.05* 
American International 8% 1.99 
Adams Express _______ 12% 1.98* 
| Blue Ridge Corp.______ 2% 1.98 
Railway & Light Sec... 15% 1.92 
American European Sec. 10 1.75 
Niagara “Share Corp.._ 634 1.58 
U. S. & Int’l Preferred 902 1.37 
Atlas Corp. .......... 18% 1.23 
General Amer. Investors 14% 1.16 
Chicago Corp. ...-_-- 1% 937 
Dow-Jones -__-___---~~ 146.53 


*Includes holdings in investment trusts 
at volatile working assets per share. 


*Does not include $19,000,000 estimated 
value of oil and gas properties, equal to 
$0.93 additional. 


These figures are adjusted by 
us as market changes affect the 
various issues. We also make ad- 
justments as published portfolios 
of the companies show changes in 
volatile assets. 


Special Uses of Investment 
Company Shares 


I could continue talking a great 
deal longer on leverage as it is 
a fascinating subject to me with 
its many mathematical problems. 
However, the time is growing 
short and I would like to conclude 
with a few suggestions on the spe- 
cial uses of investment company 
shares. 


It seems an economic waste for 
a broker to try to assemble a di- 
versified list of stocks for the 
average small investor. There are 
millions of people who occasion- 
ally have a few thousand dollars 
to invest in securities, just as Mr. 
Ruml depicted his venerable 
father, am Iowa country doctor, 
faced with the problem of oeca- 
sionally investing his modest sav- 
ings. Why try to suggest 10 shares 
of General Motors, 10 shares 
of General Electric, etc., when 
such an investor can easily put 
his entire $2,000 in a soundly 
managed investment company 
issue—-or 2 or 3 issues if you want 
to diversify managements. The 
investor “is well served because 
he obtains fargreater diversifica- 
tion than he!‘ever dreamed was 
possible and»what is more impor- 
tant he obtaing continuous super- 
vision of his!investment. Fur- 
thermore, the final cost to the in- 
vestor is less. -Do you know that 
if an investor bought 1 share each 
of the 65 stocks represented by 
the Dow-Jones Composite Aver- 
age it would cost him about $3,500 
today, and the commissions and 
odd lot charges would amount to 
about $350 or 10% of his pur- 
chase? 7. 

By concentrating these smaller 


investment accounts in investment 
| company shares you are relieved 
_of the costly burden of assembling 
/a proper list of recommendations, 
and of the moral obligation of at- 
tempting to supervise your selec- 
tions. You can offer your clients 
any one of nearly 100 open-end 
common stock funds, 13 closed- 
end non-leverage funds, and 36 
leverage issues if he is specula- 
tively inclined.. In addition there 
are 10 specialized preferred stock 
and bond funds available in the 
open-end companies and 24 pre- 
ferred stocks in the closed-end 
companies. The long term rec- 
ords of these companies are avail- 
able in our year-book and many 
are also published quarterly by 
Barrons so you can make your 
recommendations based on past 
records or other special features 
as you see fit. 


Tax Sale Replacements 


In effecting tax sales at this 
time, investment company issues 
offer numerous helpful ideas. » If 
you are selling any of the high 
grade standard stocks and have no 
positive replacement suggestions 
to offer or if the sale represents ‘a 
relatively small amount of money; 
a standard non-leverage open-end 
or closed-end common stock is- 
sue might be suitable. 

If you are selling a high yield 
industrial preferred and requirea 








replacement, some of the closed- 
end investment company pre- 
ferreds, or one of the open-end 
specialty funds with an entire 
preferred stock portfolio might 
prove a practical replacement. 

In certain industries, it is pos- 
sible to find an investment com- 
pany issue which can replace cer- 
tain similar common stocks, viz: 


Aviation—National Aviation. 

Chemicals—Chemical Fund. 

Insuranece—Century Shares, In- 
suranshares. 

Mining—Newmont. 

Oils—Petroleum Corp. 

Real Estate—Sheraton Corp. 

Tobacco — Tobacco & Allied 
Stocks. 

Utilities — American Cities, 
American Superpower. 

There are also numerous open- 
end funds where almost all the 
major industries are represented 
by specialized group funds such 
as: 

Agricultural Shares. 

Automobile Shares. 

Aviation Shares. 

Building Shares, etc. 


These provide simple replace- 
ment suggestions when you have 
nothing very special to recom- 
mend as a tax sale replacement. 

I thank you for your very kind 
attention and I will now endeavor 
to answer such questions as you 
may wish to present. 


RH 
a Eee 





Baldwin & Go. a 
With B. F. White Go. 


BOSTON, MASS. — It is an- 
nounced that effective Jan. 2, 
1945, the business formerly -con- 
ducted by Baldwin & Co., estab- 
lished in 1925, and B. F. White & 
| Co., Inc., established in 1922, will 
| be succeeded by the firm of Bald- 
| win, White & Co. 

Partners in Baldwin, White & 
Co., members of the Boston Steek 
Exchange, are Lester G. Brugge- 
/mann, Howard S. Harris, and 
Benjamin F. White. The main ef- 
fice is located at 30 Federal Street, 
| Boston, a branch being main- 
tained in Portland, Me., in the 
Chapman Building. 








Woodward, Jr. 
Opens Advisory Office 


Richard H. Woodward, Jr., has 
opened offices at 115 Broadway 
to engage in business as a regis- 
tered investment advisor and fi- 
nancial consultant. Mr. Woodward 
was associated with Merrill, Lyneh 
& Co. from 1919 to 1930; a general 
partner of E. A. Pierce & Com- 
pany from 1930 to 1940; and more 
recently with Merrill Lyneh, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 
































FIFTH AVE. OFFICE 
Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 





Public Securities . 


Receivable . 





Bank Buildings . 
Other, Real Estate 


Total Resources 


ES poeta 
Surplus Fund . . 
Undivided Profits. 


Deposits . 


Total Deposits . 


Acceptances... 


Investment. 


and Foreign Bills. 





LONDON: 11 Birchin Lane, E. C, 3; 


Condensed Statement of Condition, December 31, 1944 


Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank . 
Other Securities and Obligations . . 
Credits Granted on Acceptances . , 
Accrued Interest and Accounts 


Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages 4 


Treasurer’s Checks Outstanding ra 


Less: Own Acceptances Held for 


Liability as Endorser on Acceptances 


Foreign Funds Borrowed. ... . 
Dividend Payable January 2, 1945. 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches 
(and Net Difference in Balances between Offices Due 
to Different Statement Dates.of Foreign Branches) 
Accounts Payable; Reserve for Ex- 
penses, Taxes, etc. . 


Total Liabilities - 


: Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


MAIN OFFICE 
140 Broadway 


Benks and Banisers.,.....°".'. .. 
U. S. Government Obligations ...... 
Loans and Bills Purchased. .... 


Bush House, W. C. 2 


MADISON AVE. OFFICE 
Madison Ave. at 6Cth St. 




















Total Capital Funds. ..... 


General Contingency Reserve. . . . 





Federal Funds Purchased ...... 








RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and Duefrom ssi 
. $ 519,876,568.15 
2,362,481,367.07 
ede eee 826,356,970.19 
$ 55,253,524.53 
7,800,000.00 
27,049,236.86 
3,060,979.90 
a 12,188,286.59 
1,609,493.08 
106,961 ,520.96 
Ee epete eed Be ota pte 9,649,172.19 
SSP ee So Se ee 836,282.98 
beac e 0 Mo Meee ear w 6. . . $3,826,161,881.54 
LIABILITIES 
ren ag $ 90,000,000.00 
PAs stk: eae a 170,600,000.00 
inset babi an 42,222,570.91 
$ 302,222,570.91 
edge So GA 33,520,902.91 
. . $3,432,887,604.54 
8,149,036.21 
ete OP ac 8 3,441 036,640.75 
To Serer en 21,750,000.00 | 
nee 6,578,084.22 
TE Se ee ae 3,517,104.32 
$ 3,060,979.90 
coe wa. 82,590.00 
246,486.00. 
2,700,000.00 
815,324.12 
ae eee 20,726,386.95 
Sicaw. 27,631,766.97 
Ochs 6 a hie es . $3,826,161,881.54 


Securities carried at $1,211,049,727.96 in the above Statement are pledged to qualify for fiduciary 
powers, to secure public moneys as required by law, and for other purposes. 
This Statement includes the resources and li 


December 26, 1944, and Belgian Branch as of October 31, 1941. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 











abilities of the English and French Branches as of 
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Sentiment For And Against Peac 
Time Training Equally Divided _....... 


(Continued from page 59) 


view of the fact that our Nation- 


Yet I am so basically convinced 


e- Pr 


CHARLES R. HOOK 


Mill Company, Middletown, 
Ohio 

| date of Nov. 1, 1944, I 

| gave you my views with respect 

' to “Compulsory Military Training 

| in Peacetime for America.” 


} 


al Budget is so severely unbal-/|that military training in peace-| Since I 
anced, the cost of such an under-|time is a denial of all that we 


taking must have some consider- | 


ation. Under the circumstances, I 
personally feel that a six months’ 
period of training is sufficient at 
the moment and if, at a later date, 
it is desirable to increase this pe- 
riod, the time element could be 
adjusted. I am not unmindful 
that our military men have made 
a careful study of the time ele- 
ment and there, undoubtedly, 
might be certain groups which re- 
quire a somewhat longer period 
in order to become more profi- 
cient. 





REV. WILBUR E. HAMMAKER 


Resident Bishop, Denver Area, 
The Methodist Church, 
Denver, Colo. 


I am unalterably opposed to 
compulsory military training in 
peacetime. Many of my friends 
believe that it is good strategy to 
ask for the 
deferment of 
the consider- 
ation of this 
whole ques- 
tion until af- 
ter the war 
ends. I heart- 
ily agree with 
that position. 
But I am not 
willing tohave 
folks infer 
that I have 
suspended 
judgment. 
I am sure that 
no arguments 
will be likely 
to convince 
me to change 
my conscien- 
tious attitude. Of course, I do not 
want to lay myself open to the 
charge of having an absolutely 





Bishop Hammaker 





closed mind. 


have been standing for in my 
generation that it seems to me to 
be utterly unthinkable. Before my 


time, the fixed thought of the | supject 


American people was that the 
military system inevitably made 
for war. This nation prided itself 
on having its face turned toward 
peace. With a determination to 
escape the pitfalls of the military 
psychology, the United States 
steadfastly refused to entertain 
the idea of military conscription 
in peacetime. To depart from this 
tradition now would be so revo- 
lutionary in our own thinking, 
and so susceptible to suspicion on 
the part of other nations, that I 
cannot envision the possibility of 
a wise Congress enacting such 
legislation. 





R. A. GEARY 
President, The Merchants Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Co., of 
Vicksburg, Vicksburg, Miss. 

With reference to the question 
of whether or not we should have 
compulsory military training in 
peacetime in this country, I can 
not believe that it is either neces- 
sary or essential. It seems to me 
if the present war has taught us 
on lesson it is that we have a 
very fine system of developing 
officer material in this country, 
both in the Navy and the Army. 
From my viewpoint, the logical 
thing to do would be to enlarge 
our standing Army and also en- 
large our schools for training of- 
ficers so that we would have a 
much larger nucleus of trained 
forces. This would seem to me 
to be far more desirable than 
compulsory military training and 
I think we would get much more 
benefit from such a program. 


| wrote you in 
'November I 
| have had time 
'to discuss the 
with 
others but 
more particu- 
larly with my 
son, Ist Lieut. 
George M. V. 
Hook, who is 
a Yale grad- 
uate and had 
three years of 
business ex- 
perience’ be- 
fore going in- 
to the Army 
in August, 
1942. 

He went 
through basic training at Camp 
Wolters, Texas, then received his 
commission at Fort Knox, Ken- 
tucky. He has been a member of 
.... Armored Division, went 
through desert maneuvers in Cal- 
ifornia during the spring and 
summer of 1943, then maneuvers 
at Fort Benning, Georgia, until he 
went overseas the latter part of 
May, 1944. During the desert 
maneuvers he was on the staff of 
General Murphy, but upon ar- 
riving at Fort Benning, he asked 
to be transferred to the line. After 
a short period of time his request 
was granted. 

I visited him at Benning shortly 
after his return from California 
and he told me that his reason for 
asking for transfer from staff to 
the line was because he felt that 
the only way to learn how to 
handle a job was to have had ex- 
perience in doing it yourself, and 
that if, he was ever given com- 
mand of a group of tanks, he 
wanted to be able to operate a 
tank as well as his driver. 





Charles R. Hook 





He apparently made a good rec- 
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J.P. MORGAN & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK 


Condensed Statement of 3 Condition December 31, 1944 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks........ e 
United States Government Securities, 


Direct and Fully Guaranteed 


State and Municipal Bonds and .« 

Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank........... 

Other Bonds and Securities (including Shares 
of Morgan Grenfell & Co. Limited) 


Loans and Bills. Purchased 


Accrued Interest, dccounts Receivable, ete... 


Banking House...........50205. 


Liability of Customers on Letters of Credit 


and Acceptances 


{ 
| 
' 


$128,580,741.82 | 


535,055 435.96 
10,766,289.01 
1,200,000.00 


OURO cae aan 


15,697 733.80 
116,959,509.44 
2,597 765.01 
3,000,000.00 


ee ee ee | 


ee 


“eee ere nnne 


2,739,134.35 
$316 ,596,609.39 








LIABILITIES 

| PET EL OTP TEP EPR E | ou $748,229 ,822.87 
Official Checks Outstanding. . 8,319,953.98  $756,549,776.85 
Accounts Payable and Miscellaneous 

Lhobilittes. 6460360. Ee ‘ 3,957 354,23 
Acceptances Outstanding and Letters of 

Credit Issued............ j edtideg bives Wa 2,739 134.35 
Capital “es ewp ee eeeenanee eeeeweeeeeenteeeae my en#eenee * 20,000,000.00 
Surplus eer eo ew eee enae eereeeeeeeae eeenre eeeereeeen ee 20,000 ,000.00 
Undivided Profits se ee eewereeeeaeeevee see ef ef 4,429 101.56 
General Reserve....... bi mine meses ke erreer: 8,921 ,242.40 

$816,596 609.39 


United States Government securities carried at $243,987 ,328.53 in the above 
‘statement are pledged to qualtfy for fiduciary powers, to secure 
public monies as required by law, and for other purposes. 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





























‘ ae 
ord in Frarice up to the time that | to prepare and we must be ready 


esident, the American Rolling he 


| 
| 
| 


is necessary in the interest of na- 








was. seriously wounded at | 
Metz on the 7th of September. He 
iS now a patient at Nichols Hos- 
pital in Louisville as a result of 
shrapnel wounds and a fracture 
of the first and second vertabrae. 

I tell you this so that you will 
know I have accepted his view- 
point, not because he is my son, 
but because he has had real ex- 
perience, is very serious minded, 
and I believe competent to ex- 
press sound opinion. 

In my letter of Nov. 14th I said: 
“I do not feel competent to ex- 
press a final and definite opin- 
ion with respect to the number 
of months of such training.” 

I feel now and very definitely 
that I was in error in saying that 
a period of nine months training 
would be sufficient. I am con- 
vinced that a full year’s training 


tional defense. 


There were a number of. things |. 


which I did not understand and 
which require a lot of time and 
limit the period during which the 
boys have an opportunity to 
secure the kind of training which 
would prepare them for combat. 
During the week of Dec. 4th I 
had an opportunity to talk to sev- 
eral of my business friends who 
had just returned from the West- 
ern Front and had accompanied 
General Browning on a tour of 
the entire Western Front area. I 
secured an understanding of what 
would probably happen if we ever 
got involved in another war. The 
development of the robot bomb 
and jet and other jet-propelied 
equipment brings about a situa- 
tion which never before faced 
this nation. Distance will mean | 
nothing and oceans will be no} 
barrier with respect to immediate 
attacks. We will have pro time 





without novice to defend our- 
selves. 

(kaitor’s Note: Mr. Hook’s pre- 
vious comments appeared in our 
sssue of Dec. 7, 1944, on page 
2509). 


L. A. USINA 


President, The Florida National 
Bank and Trust Co, at Miami 


I would say that America 
shoula by all means have com- 
pulsory military training in 
peacetime. There is some risk to 
this, of course; but it seems to me 
chat the risk can better be taken 
because if the matter is dishon- 
estly handled it would merely 
mean America provoking wars. 
On the other hand, if we do not 
have compulsory military service 
we are then not prepared to im- 
mediately cope with the situation 
when some other nation decides 
it beneficial to commence a war. 

In the. recent campaign for the 
Presidency, much has been said 
about. isolation and it seems to 
the writer that both presidential 
candidates have sidestepped the 
issue and that many Americans 
to be diplomatic have likewise 
seen fit not to view the situation 
realistically. Between isolationism 
and internationalism there is the 
American Way of past generations 


and that way leads to what some 


would cail Imperialism, and that 
is exactly what I am suggesting. 

If America is financially able 
and fair enough to feed and arm 
the world, then why can’t Amer- 
ica arm herself and be fair 
enough to take a greater hand 
(alone) in seeing that the world 
is run with justice to all. Frankly, 
I do not think that we need Bri- 
tain, nor Russia, nor China te 
help us. If we are strong enough 
and if we are fair and inst we 





Ve CHEMICAL 
“A BANK 
TRUST COMPANY 


Founded 1824 
165 Broadway, New York 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
At the close of business, December 31, 1944 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks 


$252,018,057.00 





U.S. Government Obligations, 
Direct and Fully Guaranteed__._ ss 836,55 7,275.32 


Bankers’ Acceptances and Call Loans 


State and Municipal Bonds 


77,035,291.14 
74,058,514.92 





Other Bonds and Investments 


53,888,496.74 
198,159,376.05 





Loans and Discounts 
Banking Houses 


359,793.50* 





Other Real-Estate 


1,846,206.66* 





351,835.54 





Mortgages 


Credits Granted on Acceptances 


2,534,660.83 


Accrued Interest and Accounts 


Receivable. 


3,772,993.97 





254,253.67 





Other Assets 


iors 


Capital. St@ek—__ 
Surplus by 

Undivided Profits 
Unallocated Reserves— 








$1,500,836, 755.34 


LIABILITIES 

$20,000,000.00 
60,000,000.00 
10,598, 346.37 


4,159,560.38 $94,757,906.75 





Reserves 
Dividend 


Taxes, Expenses, etc. 
Payable Jan. 2, 1945 


2,599,805.25 
900,000.00 


Ges Outstanding $3,883,351.56 


3,537,294.86 
288,161.84 





Hicluding Official and Certified 
Cheefi Outstanding $24,977.449-53) 


1,398,753,586.64 
$1,500,836,755.34 





i #3 carried at $354,478,328.60 in the foregoing - 


are deposited 
d for other purposes required by 


<\ } Assessed Valuation $4,654,733.00 


to secure public funds 
law. 





Brie a tomber New York Clearing Hlouse Association 
vp Member Federal Reserve System 
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can be a power in the world, a 
power for good, and as a starting 
point we should ask our General 
Staff to recommend what strate- 
gic bases there are throughout the 
world that we would require and 
such bases should immediately be 
taken over by us, whether they 
presumably fly the flag of Britain, 
France, Holland, Japan or Ger- 
many. 

It is high time for America, 
with the sense of fairness that I 
think is inherent in us, to take 
over in a world-wide manner and 
thus stop these European wars 
which are started every twenty 
years or thereabouts. It should 
not be nearly so costly in Ameri- 
can lives, nor in dolars, and cer- 
tainly a sufficient military force 
and all that goes with it should 
materially help reduce unemploy- 
ment in America. 

I do not see much difference 
between being an isolationist with 
a desire to live ostrich-like in 
America, and lining up with Bri- 
tain and Russia who are our 
friends today but who tomorrow, 
for commercial reasons, might 
very well find it desirable to look 
the other way if we needed their 
help. 

As I see it, we cannot make all 
foreigners love us, but it is cer- 
tainly within our power to make 
all of them respect us. 





BRADFORD H. WALKER 


President, The Life Insurance Co. 
of Virginia, Richmond, Va. 

Personally I think military 
training does a boy a lot of good. 
The question how young and how 
long the time he would serve 
would have 
a good deal to 
do with it. I 
can readily 
understand 
that many 
families 
would feel, if 
carried too 
long, it would 
affect and in- 
terfere with a 
boy’s college 
education. 

The whole 
thing in a 
nutshell, how- 
ever, is being 
forewarned, 
forear med, 
and I might 
say fore- 
trained. This is one of the greatest 
safeguards these United States 
can have. 

It is a terrible thing to say, but 
I do not think there is any chance 
of our ever being able to prevent 
future wars. We may be able to 
do so for a period of time, and 
then the changing political as- 
pects and the desire for power 
and expansion may ledad some 
country to start another world 
war. We must realize this when 
the Germans already talk about 
their starting the third war, right 
in the face of their defeat in this 
one. 

I think it must have been a 

shock to this country to see the 
tremendous number of young 
men rejected. 
. It would appear to me that the 
young men I have seen, many of 
whom I know personally, have 
been wonderfully improved by 
the military training. They have 
learned how to receive and give 
commands; they have confidence 
in themselves, which demands 
respect from those with whom 
they come in contact. 





Bradford H. Walker 


I have the greatest respect for. 


the opinion of the Church, but I 
cannot believe that this military 
training given to our young men 
will turn us into a militaristic 
nation. 

- This Country did one of the 
most astounding jobs in getting 
itself ready after the attack on 
Pearl Harbor that has ever hap- 
pened in history, and my guess 
is if and when we have another 
world war, if we are not thor- 
oughly prepared long in advance, 
the enemy will see that this 


Country never gets a chance to/jin this war is% 


get started as we have this ting. 





L. BEVIS 


€ Ohio State Uni- 
jumbus, Ohio 


There is congiderable question 
whether we m y not be prema- 
ture at this time in attempting an 
answer to the basic question: 
should there., 
be universal 4 ~ 
military train- | 
ing? There is @ 
grave possi-.. 
bility ofakind — 
of peace which ¢ 
would, in my’ ™ 
judgment, % 
make such 
training im- 
perative. Iam 
not yet ready, 
however, to 
surrender the 
hope that a 
better kind of 
peace may be 
made which» 
would render ~ 
less necessary. 
so decisive sa. 4 
break in Amenigan tradition. 

The object of universal train- 
ing would, mmdoubtedly, be to 
give the “basic”s training and in- 
doctrination deemed to be neces- 
sary to military life in any branch 
of the serviceerBhis “basic ’’train- 
ing is now given in 13 weeks. It 
is not quiteselear why an entire 
year shouldsbetrequired to ac- 
complish the same result after the 
war is Overe-<g 

Future warfase will undoubt- 
edly follow*more and more the 
pattern begunrin this war—a pat- 


HO 
President, 
versity, 







"= Howard L. Bevis 


tern which. draws heavily upon | 


seientific, technical, industrial, 
and commereialtskills as well as 
the strictly military skills. Uni- 
versal traimingg if allowed to 
crystallize into a pattern dating 
from the Civit War or even World 
War II, might» become a positive 
danger to future defense if it es- 
tablished a*“‘set” of mind unre- 
ceptive to the advances of science 
and applianeé which future war 
will ceeete ns a | require. This is 
not an argument against univer- 
sal training: “It“is a powerful. ar- 
gument in “fav6r of fluidity of 
thought and Practice. 


Mature Ecouiiemy Manifestation? 


We ought tobe sure that the 
urge for univerSal training is not 
another maniféstation of the phil- 
osophy of mature economy—not, 
that is to say; ply a means of 
keeping a ceftaifi number of mil- 
lions of mafi-Hours out of the 
labor market The subtraction of 
this quantity offabor power from 
production, if necessary, should be 
regarded as “a nécessary evil and 
not as an economic goal, 





gee ta 
CLARENCE, A. PETERS 
Director of: Research, America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air 


As my experiénce and training 
has been if the field of education, 
whatever valite my opinion would 
have on the subjéct matter of your 
symposium %$ primarily educa- 


tional. I do have these general 
onvictions:"* “* 
1. There be compulsory 


Ss 
mays at the end of 
this war for American youth. I 
should think ‘its“extent should be 
governed — 8 e size of the 
agreed-upon. military forces 
which form an integral part of the 
United Nations. © 

2. Any military etraining program 
for American. th should be con- 


fined solely ' military training, 


military train 







and should“6€-Smpervised by mili- 
tary experts, erably the more 
enlightened nnel of the Army 
and Navy. rican youth de- 


serve better : 















3. There st 


to combine nili ary training and 
education. I¥ convinced that 
any education fforts for Amer- 


d be directed by 
proved and built 
“system. One of 
kes we have made 
Yo assume that there 
is a kind of Gal. education which 


ican youth sk 
men who ha 
our educatios 


(onan te 
eons 








—_— 


“_— 





transcends tried and tested educa- 
tional methods. 

4, The period of military ser- 
vice should be confined to not 
longer than six months, occurring 
at the optimum time in the boys’ 
educational program, preferably 
at the end of the normal high 
school course. 


L. W. WILLIS 
Secretary and Treasurer, The 
United Trust Company, 
Abilene, Kan. 

It appears to me that any action 
that might be taken on thfs issue 
by the Congress before the war is 
over is certainly very premature. 

At the present time it is not 
necessary that we have such a bill 
passed by Congress as the matter 
is entirely covered by selective 
service. 

At the present time we have no 
idea what the peace terms might 
be after the war in Europe and 
the Far East is drawn to a con- 
clusion. 

It is very possible that any bill 
that might be considered at the 





present time would be out of date 
after the peace is made. 

It also seems to me that it would 
be very unfair to our men that 
are fighting overseas if something 
was done on this question that 
will materially affect their fami- 
lies, and they certainly should 
have the opportunity to present 
their views on this question. 

At the present time I am very 
much opposed to any kind of com- 
pulsory training in peacetime for 
America. This opinion, of course, 
could be changed depending on 
the peace terms. 

It appears to me that if the 
salaries paid to soldiers in a 
peacetime army were of a suf- 
ficient amount to attract young 
men into the army for a career 
that the matter of available man- 
power would automatically be 
taken care of. 


The plans of operation and 
methods of warfare have changed 
rapidly in the last 10 years and 
probably will change just as rap- 


> 


fore the year of compulsory train- 


ing that a man might receive 
would probably be obsolete by the 
time his services are needed in 
the armed forces, 

Again I wish to express myself 
as being very much opposed to 
any action by the Congress on 
this subject until after the world 
has been restored to peace. 





Cc. F, CUNNINGHAM 


President, National Bank and 
Trust Co., South Bend, Ind. 


Compulsory Military Training 
would unquestionably be good for 
our youth but I wonder whether 
it would result in an effective 
reserve inasmuch as enough time 
would not be taken, if the period 
were only one year, to develop 
specialists. In any event I think 
we will have to maintain a siz- 
able army and navy on a perma- 





idly in the next 10 years, there- 


nent basis. 
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Condensed Statement of Condition as at close of business December 31, 1944 





Other Securities 


Banking Houses 


Preferred Stock . 


Cone sad Dee es Ges SS 
U. S. Government Securities . . 
U.5. Government Insured F. H. A. Mortgages ° 
State and Municipal Bonds . . 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank 


Loans, Bills Purchased wait Benkete’ Acceptances 
Mortgages . 


Other Real Estate Equities ates 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances . 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources 


RESOURCES 


o s o « *. 


LIABILITIES 





Comiien State ke ake 32,998,440.00 

Surplus . . a eat Se hee 33,000,000.00 

Undivided Profits he: ees me ee 19.604,009.64. 93,612,369.64 
Reserves for Contingencies, Taxes, 

Unearned Discount, ete. . . ° 10,598,757.96 
Dividend on Common Stock (Payable Sank: 2, 1945) . 824,959.50 
Dividend on Preferred Stock (Payable Jan. 15, 19: 45) 200,248.00 
Outstanding Acceptapete «66. Ee 3,438,845.06 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and Foreign Bills 240,764.82 
Pee a See ek ew eS ee ee 


United States Government securities carried at $330,979,884.29 are pledged to 
secure U.S. Government War Loan Deposits of $300,866,523.95 and other public 
funds and trust deposits, and for other purposes us required or permitted by law, 


~$ 445,668,127.31 


$ 8,009,920.00 


1,205,104,025.83 
9,142,007.22 
19,941,305.85  _ 
2,220,300. 4 ze 
21,606,252.39 | 
367,338,388.54 | 
13,304,092.86 
11,771,030.67 
633,361.99 
2,954, 175.03 
4,615,019.49 


$2,100,298,087.18 
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Chairman, Mathieson Alkali 
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OF INVESTING COMPANIES 





Prospectus upon request 





Lorp, ABBETT & Co. | 


INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK + CHICAGO + JERSEY CITY + LOS ANGELES 


Affiliated 


Fund, Ine. 








Mutual Funds 


At the year-end, Lord, Abbett sent a special communication to 
dealers giving the final details on the special offering of American 
Business Shares. As reported previously in this column, the merger 
of Quarterly Income Shares and Maryland Fund into American 
Business Shares has now been effected. 

Until Jan. 31, 1945, sales of American Business Shares will be 


made only against tender of the 
negotiable warrants which have 
been sent to the more than 40,000 
shareholders in the combined fund. 
The warrants authorize purchase 
of up to 38% of the number of 
shares now owned at a discount 
of 1.6% from the regularly estab- 
lished offering price. After Jan. 31 
the shares of American Business 


2-Shares will be available to the 


public through dealers in the ordi- 
Mary way. 

Accompanying the new pros- 
pectus and the announcement data 
is a new brochure entitled, “You 
Can Share in the Success of 
American Business with Amer- 
‘ican Business Shares.” A tabular 
record of performance covering 
three periods—from Sept. 1, 1939 
‘(start of war), Dec. 7, 1941 (Pearl 
Harbor) and April 28, 1942 (mar- 
ket low)—compares the perform- 
‘ance of American Business Shares 
with that of the Dow-Jones In- 
‘dustrial Average. In each of these 
three »eriods ABS outpenformed 
the?.average. ; 


General Investors Trust 

An important announcement of 
policy with respect to future sales 
of General Investors Trust 
been issued by John H. Sherburne, 
Chairman of the Board of Trus- 
tees. The Trust now having 
“reached a size where the costs 


‘of management in proportion to 


I 







income is reasonable,” the Trus- 
tees ‘have decided ‘to reduce the 
selling commission froma maxi- 


(Fi! 


2. 
s 





has’ 





REPUBLIC 
INVESTORS 
FUND Ine. 


1932 





Founded 


=. 


AER, BULL MANAGEMENT C0, NC 


a4 ai Distributors 
115-William St., New York 5 




















Prospectus may be obtained 
from authorized dealers, or 


The PARKER CORPORATION 
ONE COURT ST., BOSTON © 
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Management Associates, Boston, Mass}\-\~ 








Low Priced 
Shares 


A Class of Group Securities, Inc. 


Prospectus on Request 


DISTRIBUTORS 
GROUP, IncorPORATED 


| 62 WALL ST. - NEW YORK 5, N. ¥. 


A I TE 


a 


myn of 7%.to a flat 1% effective 
as of Dec. 30, 1944. 

* The’ ahnéuncement further 
states: “The Trustees themselves 
are directly, or indirectly through 
their clients, friends and mem- 
bers of theit families’, substantial 
holders of the Trust shares. They 
expect tg acquire for themselves 
and for accounts they represent 
substantial additional amounts of 
the Trust shares. The Trustees 
believe that many present share- 
holders would like to increase 
their holdings, without paying a 
large premium or selling commis- 
sion, and to participate further ih 
the benefits of income: and sta- 
bility of asset value’ which Gen- 
eral Investors Trust has afforded 
and which your Trusteés dre’ de- 
termined to maintain.” 


. A Subscriber’s Application 
Blank for additional shares of the 
Fund has been mailed to all pres- 
ent shareholders and A. W. Smith 
& Co., general distributors,:in its 
letter to shareholders states that: 
“If any of your customers send 
‘subscriptions directly te us, it fs 
,our desire to pay you %4% com- 
'mission on any such sales.” 

The A. W. Smith & Co. letter 
continues as follows: 
| “We call your particular atten- 
‘tion to the action of the Trustees 
reducing the selling load to a flat 
1% on all sales, effective Dec. 30, 
1944. The dealer discount will 
be %4%. With the selling. load 














reduced to 1%, a new and profit- 
able field of prospects and cus- 
tomers is open to you, for ex- 
ample: 





_National Securities & 
‘Research Corporation. 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, (5). 


LOS ANGELES, 634 S. Spring St., {34 
“BOSTON, 10 Post. Office Square (9) 
CHICAGO, 208 So. La Salle St. (4) 








“Employees’ Pension Funds 

“Trustees and institutional 
buyers 

“Large investors accustomed to 
Stock Exchange Commissions 

“The investor who doesn’t want 
to be ‘locked in’ for the pe- 
riod of time usually neces- 
sary to-wipe out a 7% load.” 


Business Man’s Investment 
Program 

Keystone Corp., in the current 
issue of Keynotes, sets up a $10,- 
000 investment ‘program for a 
business man. The division is as 
follows: 
Medium-grade bonds 
Low-priced bonds 
High return bonds 2,000 
Income preferred stocks___. 1,000 
Income common stocks 2,000 
Speculative common stocks_ 2,000 


In setting up this program, 
Keystone Corp. assumes “that this 
investor is primarily interested in 
creating an estate; that he has 
years of earning power ahead of 
him and that he has already ac- 
cumulated a backlog of War Sav- 
ings Bonds or other reserve funds 


| for, emergency purposes. 


“In moving toward his long- 
range objective—he is, therefore, 
seeking the type of investments 
which will provide liberal return 
and opportunities for capital 
growth.” 


When $100 Is Worth $125 

Hugh W. Long & Co. has pub- 
lished an interesting leaflet on 
Diversified Speculative Shares, 
one of the new series of New 


York Stocks, Inc., recently made: 


available for public distribution. 
The major objective of Diversified 
Speculative Shares is to achieve 
capital gains and the leaflet points 
out that, as a result of present 
tax laws, capital gains are worth 
more to the average investor than 
ordinary income. 

For an investor in the $7,000 
tax bracket, $100 of additional 
capital gains is worth as much 
as $125 of additional ordinary 
income. 

“Tough Competition” is the un- 
usual title of a new leaflet on Di- 
versified Investment Fund. The 





folder contains a short discussion 
of how the competition of billions 
of dollars now seeking investment 
makes generous investment return 
difficult but still possible to ob- 
tain. Copies may be obtained from 
Hugh W. Long and Company. 


Billion-Dollar Peacetime Industry 

National Securities & Research 
Corp., in Letter No. 13 on Indus- 
trial Stocks Series, refers to elec- 
tronies. as a billion-dollar peace- 
time industry. New uses for elec- 
tronics are listed and it is pointed 
out that a participation in this 
growing industry is available 
through Industrial Stocks Series. 
. t ig * x % 

Mutual Fund Literature 


Distributors Group—cCurrent is- 
sues of Steel News and Railroad 
Equipment News. Selected 
Investments Co.—Current issue of 
“These Things Seemed Impor- 
tant.” ... Calvin Bullock—Cur- 
rent issue of the Bulletin. Pa 
Hare’s Ltd.—Current copy of the 
memorandum “Current Consider- 
ations.” ... Lord, Abbett—New 
prospeetus on American Business 
Shares dated Dec. 22, 1944.... 
General Investors Trust—Revised 





HUGH W. LONG and COMPANY 


prospectus dated Dec. 30, 1944. 





MANHATTAN BOND FUND, Inc. 


-The Board of Directors of. Man- 
hattan Bond Fund, Inc. has de- 
clared Ordinary Distribution No. 26 
of 10 cents per share and Ex- 
traordinary Distribution of 5 cents 
per share payable January 15, 1945 
to holders of record as of the close 
of business January 5, 1945. 


Incorporated 
National Distributors 


48 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 














The Nature of the Distribution j 


Cost Problem 


a 


(Continued from first page) 


ends of production are finally at-! 


tained by finding satisfactory 
markets. It is somewhat unfor- 
tunate that the word “distribu- 
tion” has acquired such wide ac- 
ceptance as a term to describe 
the economic processes that oc- 
cur between production and con- 
sumption. Such usage tends to 
focus popular attention upon 
the ultimate distributor and to 
obscure the importance of prior 
costs of a like economic character. 
Undoubtedly, “marketing” is a bet- 
ter term than “distribution.” The 
connotation is broader; and it 
stresses the functional character 
of these business operations. 


The Scope of the Problem 


Distribution, or marketing costs, 
are those costs that are incurred 
directly and indirectly in per- 
forming marketing functions. In 
the dull language of econdémics 
they embrace the wide variety of 
costs that arise in the creation of 
time and place utilities. They be- 
gin when raw materials are stored 
prior to movement, and they end 
when the final product is ulti- 
mately sold, delivered and per- 
haps serviced. They occur all 
through the economic system 
wherever goods of any kind are 
sold. They are costs of producers, 
wholesalers, retailers, and all 
others who may market goods. 
These costs are assessed and col- 
lected as constituent parts of the 
prices of commercial gogds and to 
some extent as specific charges. 
This is the simple, what, when, 
where, who, how and why of mar- 
keting costs. The reduction of 
these costs is the broad question 
before this group. 


The Need for Better Costing 


Distribution cost accounting has 
been defined to include the costs 
of “sales promotion (including ad- 
vertising), direct selling, storage, 
handling and delivery of the prod- 
ucts being distributed, credit and 
collection activities, and all other 
office supervising and adminis- 
trative activities necessary to a 
proper functioning of the distribu- 
tion process.” 1 

Progress in the reduction of 
these costs depends in no smali 
measure upon the development 
andeuse of better costing tech- 
niques. We know a good deal 
about the natural divisions of 
marketing expense, but we know 
too little about functional costs, 
and we have made only scant be- 
ginnings in the determination. of 
unit marketing costs. We have 
barely started to tackle these 
costs with the skill and ingenuity 
so widely in evidence in dealing 
with factory costs. As recently 
as 1941 the Federal Trade Com- 
mission commented:2 

“Distribution cost accountings 
is still in the experimental 
stage. Until very recently there 
was little urge to ascertain, an- 
alyze, and control costs of dis- 
tribution. Even today rela- 
tively few ‘business concerns, 
either large or small, find by 
routine procedure such costs by 
customer .groups, or commodi- 





1 Federal Trade Commission: 
“Case Studies in Distribution Cost 
accounting for Manufacturing and 
Wholesaling,” 77th Cong); Ist Sess. 
H. Doc. No. 287 (9941), p.'1. 

2 Ibid, p. 21-22. of 1210 
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Keystone Cus a Funds—Se- 
ries B-3, a dividend of 63¢ a share 
and ’S-4, a dividend: of 10¢'a share 
payable Jan. 15, 1945, to holders 


of record Dec. 30. Institutional 


Securities, Ltd.—A dividend of 
37\4¢ per share payable on Stock 
and Bond Group Shares to hold- 
ers of record Jan, 31. 


j 





ties, or other like cost classifica- 
tions, where costs are incurred 


jointly in respect to such 
classifications; and not many 
ascertain such costs, even on 


periodic oceasions after making 
special studies. The Commis- 
sion’s field survey . . . showed 
that out of 137 concerns of many 
types and sizes, selected because 
of a probability that they had 
developed a procedure of dis- 
tribution cost accounting, only 
34 had made any start in this 
direction and a much smaller 
number had made any sub- 
stantial progress. A consider- 
able number of these companies 
which have done little in this 
direction are large and na- 
tionally important firms.” 

Much credit is due the United 
States Department of Commerce 
for its pioneering work in this 
branch of accounting, especially 
for wholesaling The Federal 
Trade Commission has also long 
been interested in the subject; and 
since the enactment of the Rob- 
inson-Patman amendment it has 
had special reasons for promoting 
improvement of marketing. cost- 
ing.4 Among. trade associations of 
manufacturers and wholesalers, a 
few have made notable strides. 
For the retail trades, several 
associations and educational in- 
stitutions have made significant 
approaches to the problem. Out- 
standing examples are the Har- 
vard Bureau of Business Research 
studies of department and 
specialty stores expenses, spon- 
sored by the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association. Perhaps 
specific mention should be made 
of the Harvard compendium of 
distribution costs in this country 
and abroad.5 While there are 
several reasons for the tardy de- 
velopment of interest in this kind 
of costing, there can be no doubt 
about its growing importance: 

Marketing costing presents 
many more practical difficulties 
than factory or production cost- 
ing; but solutions must be found 
if we are to achieve intelligent 
cost reduction and to defend many 
of these costs. The text books 
and official studies stress the need 
for a variety of classifications and 
commonly mention classification 
by commodity, channel of dis- 
tribution, territory, quantity, size 
of delivery or sale, method of sale 
and method of delivery. Naturally 
the fineness of the classification 
depends on the nature of the 
problem. 


The most difficult task is sound 
allocation of joint costs. In manu- 
facturing and wholesaling this in- 
volves apportionment to functions 
and often to commodities of such 
expenses as_ sales supervision, 
Sales offices, compensation of 
salesmen, advertising, warehous- 
ing, transportation, delivery, 
credit service and collections and 
general and administrative ex- 
penses. The justification of the 
costing expensé must, of course, 
be Brpeoieed in, relation to po- 
tential savings. Since many arbi- 
trary decisions must be made in 
deciding the proper bases for ex- 
pense allocations, some allowance 
or judgment must always be made 
for probable error. Cost account- 





3U. S. Dept. of Commerce, Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce: “Distribution Cost Ac- 
counting for Wholesaling,” (1939). 
Ses bibliography, p.. 80-83. Also, 
“Effective. Grocery Wholesaling,” 
Economic Series, No, 14 (1941). 
_-4Federal Trade Commission, ops 
cit., p. 14-15, 17-18. 
_5Malcolm P. MeNair, et al.: 
“Distribution Costs, an ~ Inter- 
national Digest,” Graduate Schoo} 
of Business: Administration, Har 
vard University (1941), é. 
€ 
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ing, like other. business devices, is | 
a guide and not necessarily a sub- 
‘stitute for business judgment. 


It may frequently happen that | automotive 


the cost. analysis will indicate that | 


an item is being sold, or a service | shipment to Detroit while they 
| were 


performed, at a considerable loss, 
but the item or service may nev- 
ertheless be’ necessary for com- 
petitive or other reasons. How- 
ever, even in such cases the an- 
alysis may be helpful-in bringing 
these. costs under better control. 
Similarly, the sale of items in 
small quantities to large numbers 
of small dealers may not always 
be justifiable on a cost basis, but 
there may be other sound reasons 
for continuing the practice. 


The retail trades have made: 


considerable progress in classify- 
ing operating expenses by natural 
divisions, due perhaps in part to 
the pressure of determining net 
income for tax purposes. Among 
the larger and better managed 
concerns, functional expense an- 
alysis has been well developed. 
But not very much has yet been 
done in commodity costing. A 
pioneer preliminary study was 
made several years ago by the De- 
partment of Commerce for retail 
grocery and drug trades.6 


Commodity cost analysis in the 
retail trades is complicated by 
several factors. The wide variety 
and number of items, and the rel- 
atively small quantities of indi- 
vidual items sold,.may make ex- 
tensive item costing in-many con- 
cerns financially impractical. Ob- 
viously; there is a’ large sector of 
the, retail trades that will never 
be able to undertake such costing. 
Department stores -have done 
much ‘work in departmental cost- 
ing; but allocation of indirect ex- 
pense. upon. the basis of sales, 
space occupied: and. other factors 
‘often affords an inadequate meas- 
ure of true costs. There is: need 
for experimental study of com- 
modity costing. If practical ways 
of determining. true selling - costs 
for individual items could be de- 
veloped, there would be much op- 
portunity for more efficient mer- 
chandising. Where retail prices 
are fixed under fair trade laws, 
there is no possibility of passing 
on to the consumer any economies 
that more scientific costing might 
permit. As in manufacturing and 
wholesaling, tradition and_ the 
necessity of meeting ignorant and 
blind competition will frequently 
prevent full use of the results of 
better costing. 


These comments indicate some 
of the difficulties that must be 
faced in securing better account- 
ing of marketing costs. Yet no 
‘other single effort offers greater 
:promise ‘for intelligent cost re- 


;duction, Under the pressure of | , 


‘State and Federal laws, manufac- 

turers and -wholesalers must give 

‘these costing 

attention. Pe 

_. mmuch to expeet. pres- 
isures and. the need. for. reducing 


. marketing. : 
,associations and progressive cam- 

ypanies to furnish vigorous .leader- 

ship in this important work. ; 


Reduction. of Time ‘Wastes 


' A second broad field for the re- 
duction of marketing costs will be 
found in improved procedures. for 
tthe prevention of time wastes in 
‘performing marketing: functions. 
‘These wastes occur in all move- 
ment costs, whether they are 
charges for assembling raw ma- 
terials or for retail deliveries. In 
manufacturing, particularly, they 
are often buried in production 
costs and their significance is, 
therefore, lost.. New methods and 
‘better uses of existing methods to 
quicken product flow into. con- 
‘sumption lowers interest, ware- 
housing and many. other market- 





6U. S. Dept. of Commerce, Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce: “Louisville Grocery 
Survey” (1930). . Also “Costs, 


Sales, and Profits in the Retail 
Drug Store” (1934). 


bere” une point. 


l 
ing costs. A few illustrations will 

A few years ago it was said that 
castings were laid 
down on the Cleveland docks for 


still warm; and_ similar 
rapidity of flow was often men- 
tioned for rolling mill products. 
In such cases time delays in mar- | 
keting are at a minimum. More | 
extreme examples are commonly | 
found in highly styled consumer | 
goods when shortened time spans | 
cut obsolescence and other costs. | 
Perishable feod products repre- 
sent still another example. 

We have learned something 
about efficient movement of 
goods during this war; and if we 
fail to capitalize on this experi- 
ence, we shall miss an opportunity 
for important cost reductions. 
After this war our railroads will 
rehabilitate their ways and struc- 
tures, and secure new high-speed 
motive power and other improved 
equipment. If they properly mer- 
chandise low cost, rapid freight 
movement, the marketing of goods 
will be accomplished at lower 
eosts. The familiar cross haul 
question will doubtless engage 
again serious attetntion of many 
marketing students. Nor can we 
overlook the contribution of air 
transportation in particular cases. 
While it is difficult to differenti- 
ate properly between time and 
place utilities in marketing, this 
emphasis of the need for increased 
tempo in marketing is not in- 
tended to obscure the place sav- 
ings? that improved transporta- 
tion will also make possible. 

Closely related to better trans- 
portation is the possibility of im- 
proved stock turnover for mer- 
chants now located some distance 
from their sources of supply. The 
false economies of extreme turn- 
over need not concern us here; 
but there is much in the principle 
of sound turnover policies that 
can. be adapted with profit in 
prior stages of the marketing 
processes. 

Another time-saving in market- 
ing is reduction of the costs of 
high seasonality of production and 
marketing. Some of these costs 
cannot be appreciably lowered, 
but no one can study these wide 
seasonal variations and still be 
satisfied that there are no practi- 
cal remedies for some of the ex-- 
cessive business and social bur- 
dens they create. There is need 
for more complementary product 
selling and greater use of off- 
season priee concessions.8 These 
and other methods of effecting 
economies in marketing seasonal 
products may be explored with: 
‘profit. 

Additional time-savings will -be 
realized by .better adjustment of 
sales promotion expenditures to 
general business conditions; but, 
in a sense, this statement begs the 
question because business must 
ereate.demand.. Still, within short 
aanets, there are right and wrong. 
times to incur extra. selling ex- 
pense. Perhaps we can do more 
to avoid or at least minimize the 

costs of these timing errors. 

Such are some -of the ap- 
proaches to a reduction of the 
time wastes in marketing. 


Reduction of Wastes at Point of 
, Origin 

A third method of dealing with 
this marketing cost problem is to 
stop wastes at the point of origin. 
They often begin with top man- 
agement, in ‘manufacturing. It is 
not enough to know what men 
and machines can produce, be- 


7Cf. Kuzhéts’ Simon: “Com- 
modity Flow ‘ahd Capital Forma- 
tion,’ National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, Inc. (New York, 
1938). Vol. I; p. 228-230 for inter- 
esting table of freight rates in 
percentage of value at the point 
of production. 

8 Cf. Kuznets; Simon: “Seasonal 
Variations in Industry and Trade,” 
National Bureau of Economic Re- 
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search, Ine. (New . York, 1933), 
p. 13-390. 
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cause that knowledge does not ac- 
quire high commercial value until 
it is’ known what can be sold 
profitably. It is a fair criticism 
that production-minded manage- 
ments tend to neglect marketing 
costs. The easy part of the mar- 
ket is often saturated before the 
necessity of better selling meth- 
ods to increase sales and maintain 
production costs is fully appreci- 
ated. Then, selling plans and 
costs get close executive scrutiny; 
and frequently the delay is ex- | 
tremely costly. 


Many high marketing costs 
originate on the drafting table. 
The mechanical design may be so 
poor that the product has little 
chance of real commercial success. 
Designers often lack practical 
knowledge of the conditions under 
which products will be used. Fre- 
quently the users of important 
products draw their own designs 
to hasten the adoption of changes 
that should have been in. the 
original plans. It took a long time 
for manufacturers of vacuum 
cleaners to be fully conscious of 
the urgent need of finding ways 
to reduce the weight of their 
products. Too often products are 
not designed to permit easy and 
inexpensive maintenance: and’ 
service. Leck of standardization 
of parts is cften a sales barrier 
that is later corrected at consider- 
able expense. Poor styling, like 
poor design, may result in in- 
adequate sales and high selling 
costs. 


It is not unusual for an ava- 
lanche of customer adjustments 
to be precivitated simply by fail- 
ure to furnish proper instructions 
for the care and use of the 
product. This is a perennial 
source of additional operating 
costs for retail mechants, es- 
pecially in the case of textile 
products sold without washing 
and ironing instructions. It may 
be added that some textiles are 
often too poorly finished for ordi- 
Mary consumer use. 

In_ retail marketing, particu-. 
jJarly, a number of expensive cus- 
‘tomer services add materially to 
operating costs. These services 
inelude free or ultra-liberal de- 
livery service, the return. goods 
privilege, open credit service and 
various other services for which. 
no specific customer charge is 
made. Much has been written 
about these service costs and the 
need for some rational plan that 
will not. require the cash and 
carry customer to-pay for services 


the may not need and does not 


want. Chain grocery stores and 
some other types of retail out- 
lets have met this problem by 
selling on a cash and carry basis 
at lower prices than full service 
stores. But as long as free com- 
petition prevails and consumers 
demand and get these services 
without specific charges for their 
performance, it remains difficult 
or practically impossible to make 
more than limited progress toward 
differentiated pricing plans? to 
recoup these service costs. 


Responsibility fer Cest Reductions 
Perhaps a fourth method of 





9Stewart. Paul W., and Dew- 
hurst, J. Frederic:. “Does Dis- 
tribution Cost Too Much?” 





Twentieth Century Fund. Inc. 
(New York), 1939), p. 351-352. 
(Continued en page 86) 


Canadian 


‘been maintained to a degree un- | 
surpassed by any other belligerent. | 


It is opportune, therefore, at | 
this stage when Canada has 
clearly consolidated her position 
externally as an adult power, 
that certain constitutional de-- 
fects which impair internal co-. 
hesion, be urgently re-examined. 


The clarification of the relation- 
ship between the Dominion and 
the Provinces, the uncertainty of 
which has been a bar to complete 
national unity and has led to eco-: 
nomic disequilibrium in 
Western Provinces, should not be 
further delayed. This question 
should be considered outside the 


Securities 
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In spite of the fact that Canada is still in a youthful stage of 
development, the Dominion finished the year as the second. largest 
exporter in the world with industrial production and cash income at 
unprecedentedly high levels.,.Furthermore, owing to the excellent 
control of prices and wages and the fact that more than 50% of the 
enormous war costs are being. covered by taxation, the purchasing 
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range of. party or provincial pol- 
itics and. should be raised to.the 


amount importance. 
Much of the :politieal- unrest in 
the West is a direct result of. the 


in times of crisis such as the de- 


consequences of which were borne 
by the Prairie Provinces. The Al- 
berta default and the willingness 
of the electorate in Saskatchewan 
and elsewhere in the West to lis- 
ten to socialistic doctrines can be 
directly attributed to the same 
cause, etd 


Therefore, it cannot be suf- 
ficiently emphasized that steps 
should be taken at the earliest 
possible date to implement the 
recommendations of the Sirois 
Reyal Commission and thus re- 
move a formidable obstacle in 
the path of the proper develop- 
ment of Western Canada. the 
materialization of which would 
‘be beneficially felt throughout 
the Dominion. 


Turning to recent events, it is 
gratifying to note that the ratifi- 
cation of the new U: S.-Canadian 
tax convention for the elimination 
of. double: succession .duties has 
been followed by an agreement 
between the Provinces of Ontario 
and Quebec for the same purpose. 
This should prepare the way for 
similar agreements between those 
Canadian Provinces and States in 
this country where the impact of 
the inequity of double taxation 
has been most acute. 


plane of a national issue of par- | 


inability of the Dominion to. act | 


pression and drought period of | 
the early Thirties, the economic | 
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quietness with a. strong under- 
tone was continued up :to the 
year-end. High-grades were:searce 
and there was a dispositien to 
switch from direct Dominions to 
ergy sry of comparable maturi- 
ies 


In this connection, there still 
appears to be scope for profit™ 
in exchanging Dominion 4s of 
1960/50 for National 5s of 
1970/50 or 4148 of 1951. 


There was a slight reaction ‘ie 
Albertas, but the recent buying 
interest in Montreals and. Abitibis 
was still. in evidence. Internal 
bonds were inactive but. 
continued brisk in gold shares and 
the Canadian dollar.in the “free” 
market finished firm at 10%% 
discount. The stability throughout 
the year of free funds has been 
remarkable, especially in view of 
the marked increase in the volume 
of transactions, and the Canadian 
dollar now provides the only im- 
portant trading medium on- the 





With regard to the market for 
the past week, the long period of 


free exchange market. ~ “* 
(Continued “on page 87)" 
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| things about the market 
‘you're probably panting to 
| hear. Hmmm, let me see. 
(oninsed from page 02) Zotte still holding American 
nomic trends, social and po-| Stock is asleep at about 40 
litical changes. I could do it and is beginning to look like 
easy. For a i ast few “the | it wasn’t sleeping. Maybe it’s 
every prognosti¢ator in the|qying. A se fe ous 
United States has-sent me an| 4.-.° en ee 


' Tomorrow’s Markets 
|Walter Whyte 
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\Electric Bond and Share Company 
$6 and $5 Preferred Stock Dividends 


The regular quarterly dividends of $1.50 per 
share on the $6 Preferred Stock and $1.25 per 
share on the $5 Preferred Stock of the Company 
have been declared for payment February 1, 
1945, to the stockholders of 
of business January 6, 1945 

L. B. WIEGERS, Treasurer. 
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ANNUAL REVIEW & a) | 
FORECAST NUMBER of : 
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January 17, 1945 


record at the close 












Ee er United across 42 by the time you 

NATIONAL DISTILLERS SP. A “year-round” guide with sta- eg neg My oe ap rms ‘read this, better get out. 
4% er m istical an reference a » eo } ’ Fe 

PRODUCTS CORPORATION arias? which encourage the setae’, ie ing a lot Of vaiulanie materia | There Ss no percentage being 


which I can pass on to you as) 
my “original” work. No one) 
would know the _ difference | 


retain his copy for frequent 
consultation and guidance. 


sleeper. 


stuck with a 
OK a 8 


The Board of Directors has declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of 50¢ per share on the out- 


standing Common Stock, payable on February 1, Your advertising message will be 





1945, to stockholders of record on January 15, 
1945. The transfer books will not close, 
THOS. A. CLARK 


December 28, 1944 TREASURER 





A dividend of 35 cents a 
share on the Capital Stock, 

value $13.50 per share, 
tad been declared, payable 
Feb. 28, 1945, to stockholders 
of record Jan. 31, 1945, 


THE UNITED GAS IMPROVEMENT CO. 
JOHNS HOPKINS, Treasurer 
December 26, 1944 Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Nature of the 
Distribution Cost 
Problem: Walker 


(Continued from page 85) 


making some progress toward 
lower marketing costs lies in a 
better public understanding of the 
nature of these costs. Too often it 
is blithely assumed that the re- 
sponsibility for high costs rests 
principally upon the national ad- 
vertiser and the retail and inter- 
mediate distributor. The service 
that the public demands, the nec- 
essary complexity of our eco- 
nomic processes and the costs of 
economic freedom are _ seldom 
properly appraised. Marketing is 
an intricate process with cost re- 
sponsibilities that extend way 
back to the primary stages of pro- 
duction. 

The relative distribution of 
these costs is not well understood. 
Primary, intermediate and final 
costs of marketing are not always 
separately distinguished in public 
discussions. In a notable study of 
marketing costs in 1929 it was 
stated: 10 

“Although retailing is the 
most costly single phase of dis- 
tribution, the total of costs in- 
curred prior to this final stage 
is about twice as large as re- 
tailers’ expenses in selling fin- 
ished goods to the consumer... . 
Manufacturers’ distribution 
costs are estimated at about 
$9,000,000,000; transportation 
charges, most of which occur 
before the retail stage, account 
for $8,800,000,000, and interme- 
diate or wholesale distribution 
costs amount to about $7,000,- 
000,000. All these costs, to- 
gether with national advertising 
and certain minor items, equal 
$26,000,000,000, as compared 
with less than $13,000,600;000 
for retail trade.” 

While there are significant 
studies of the marketing costs of 
manufacturers, wholesalers and 
retailers, small progress has been 
made in determining total mar- 
keting costs for individual com- 
modities. Where studies 11 have 
been made for individual products 
like automobiles, agricultural ma- 
chinery, flour, bread, cereals and 
paint, the costing begins at the 











ss. 





10 Stewart, Paul W., and Dew- 
hurst, J. Frederic, op. cit., p. 171. 
,41 Report of the Federal Trade 
Commission on Distribution 
Methods and Costs: Part I, “Im- 
portant Food Products,” Part III, 
“Building Materials”; Part IV, 
“Petroleum Products, Automo- 
biles, Rubber Tires and Tubes, 
Electrical Household Avpliances, 
and Agricultural Implements’; 
Part V, “Advertising as a Factor 
in Distribution.” 
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finished manufactured stage. It 
has generally been impossible to 
determine marketing costs 
through the prior stages; but all 
production costs contain some 
marketing costs of previous pro- 
ducers. 

Critics are not always careful to 
judge marketing costs in relation 
to the specific functions per- 
formed. The high differentials in 
selling at wholesale and retail are 
frequently ignored, yet costs are 
functions of the quantities sold in 
the individual sale. Occasionally 
official studies 12 calmly prescribe 
elimination of intermediate mar- 
keting functions as remedies, with 
scant consideration to resultant 
transfers of costs or the social 
damage they may create. 

The use of averages expressed 
as percentages of sales dollars 
serves business purposes when 
properly interpreted; but, in the 
hands of the unskilled, their reck- 
less and unwise use perpetuates 
misinterpretations of marketing 
costs and promotes much naive 
and unjust criticism of marketing 
costs. In many cases indiscrimi- 
nate use of averages constitutes a 
major statistical crime. National 
advertising 13 is the perennial tar- 
get for criticism on the basis of 
the size of percentage expenses to 
total net sales; and retailing runs 
a close second. In the former case 


the percentage expense may ap-. 


pear high in relation to sales; but 
the absolute cost per unit of per- 
forming the marketing function 
may be trivial. In the latter case, 
the percentage cost of selling a 
particular iiem may remain con- 
stant or even increase; but if the 
retail price has gone down 
sharply, the absolute cost of per- 
forming the function may show 
astonishing decreases. In analyz- 
ing marketing costs, there is need 
for wider use of absolute costs and 
much more cautious use of per- 
centages. 


In short, if we are to make 
progress in reducing marketing 
costs, there must be broader un- 
derstanding of the highly complex 
nature of the problem and relative 
responsibility of producers, dis- 
tributors and consumers for these 
costs. There is need for more 
light on the economic character 
and significance of marketing, 
better studies of its costs and 
more intelligent cooperation of all 
factors in the marketing process. 


Ideal Conditions for Economical 
Marketing Costs 


Perhaps we can obtain a clearer 
idea of the methods for reducing 
marketing costs if we roughly 
sketch a series of conditions nec- 
essary for the ideal marketing of a 
product. We will begin with the 

12 fbid. Pare I, p. 15-16. 

13 Borden, Neil H.: “The Eco- 
nomic Effects of Advertising,” 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc. (Chicago, 
Il., 1942), p. 452, 453-459. Also 
Federal Trade Commission, op. 








cit., Part V. 





seen again and again. 
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earliest stages of its creation. The 
raw materials to be used in its 
manufacture are efficiently pro- 
duced and marketed under stable 
price conditions. The manufac- 
turing plant is scientifically lo- 
cated, permitting a proper balance 
between accessibility of raw ma- 
terials and labor, and of markets 
for the finished product. The 
plant layout and machinery are 
the best that money and engineer- 
ing skill can create. The labor 
force is well trained and available 
in adequate numbers; and labor 
relations assure efficient and un- 
interrupted production. The pro- 
duction organization is among the 
most competent in the field. The 
company is soundly financed; its 
accounting controls are highly de- 
veloped and its costing systems 
represent the most improved tech- 
niques. It enjoys excellent trade 
and public relations. The man- 
agement is able, alert and ag- 
gressive. 

The product to be produced ha 
been carefully selected. It will 
fill a customer need; and the po- 
tential demand is large. It repre- 
sents the best in design, style and 
performance. It is pre-tested in 
the laboratory to determine maxi- 
mum serviceability under rigorous 
conditions of consumer use. It is 
properly identified and tagged 
with appropriate instructions for 
care and use. All possible skill 
and ingenuity are used to make it 
an outstanding product. More- 
over, it is soundly priced to afford 
assurance of maximum sales po- 
tentials under competitive market 
conditions. 


The selling plans are carefully 
drawn with the best scientific aid 
that marketing research can give. 
Advertising promotion, dealer 
helps, and other sales aids are 
shrewdly devised by highly com- 
petent specialists. The plans pro- 
vide for skilled selection of the 
best channels of distribution. In- 
dividual dealers are chosen for 
their outstanding competency in 
their respective markets. Their 
continued interest and loyalty are 
cultivated. The consumer mar- 
kets are all pre-tested before final 
decisions. The discount and al- 
lowance system is soundly 
planned to promote orderly, ef- 
fective distribution. The retail- 


ers of the product operate in areas 


where there is wide acceptance of 
differentiated pricing with specifc 
charges for expensive services. 
The selling staff is scientifically 
selected; salesmen are properly 
trained; and field work is 
planned to permit maximum con- 
centration on intelligent selling. 
Expense control and marketing 
costing leave nothing to be de- 
sired. The sales quotas are real- 
istic; and reasonably attainable 
despite seasonal and cyclical fluc- 
tuations in customer demand. 
The selling plan and quotas are 
so dependable that production can 
be planned for long periods; and 





the whole process of production 
(Continued on page 87) 





|-would I be. 


Another cookie you have on 


unless they réad the other| your hands (on my advice) is 


guy’s stuff first: It isn’t ethics | 


that stops me. I don’t under- 
stand the stuff well enough 


to pass it on. And who knows | 


maybe some réad®r may ask 


} 
| 


| 
| 


Climax Molybdenum. You 
got this one at 341, stop 33. 
After a lot of hemming and 
hawing it’s still at 3442. If it 
doesn’t get across 36 by 


me to explaim and where’! Thursday (that’s when you'll 


4 


8 
™ 


% * Bd 
So this year,{d@ar reader, 
you'll have to get along with- 
out an annual/forecast from 
me. Which, I. may add, is 
quite a relief. For I have all 


} 


I can do to work a week’ 
ahead without gomp off half | 24'2 and has been up to 25%. 
cocked for six months in ad-! Raise the stop to 22 and let it 
vance, not ever talking about | ride. 


a year in advance. 
atk ae * 


| 


read this valuable column) 
give it back. Let somebody 


else worry about it. 
* cd a 


Glenn Martin is a little 
better. You got it at 21%, 
stop. at 20. It’s now about 


ue a 


The last one is Timken-De- 


I might poift out that Ij troit Axle which you took at 
have no secret$ in how I de-| 3314 and is now about 37 and 


cide on the market:—All.I do! 


is let the market decide for 
me. So I’m wréng sometimes. 
Who isn’t? But in the final 
run I’m still 5 d of the 
game. Of courge if you want 
to argue about it [ll refer you 
to the fifty-two. columns I 
wrote in 13448 If after you 
find that I’m right, that’s 
only to be ex . If I'm 
wrong it’s bec you don’t 
understand thd fine points of 
the stock market. And any- 
way those columns _ don’t 
count. f 


But seriously the market 
has shown at Jeast one thing 
in the past few days which is 
slightly encoufaging. In last 
I pointed out 
h was in the 
sd it, however, 
by saying that«weaction po- 
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tentialities would-be reduced 
if a rally occuped in the next 
few days hat isn’t a lot 
of double talky brother, then 
I never heard any.) If they 


don’t go dowr ' they’! go up 


and if they gotape. . . Stuff 
doesn’t make ‘amy sense. Or 
does it. Must e influence 
of the loads of market letters 
I just finished 

Here I wa ng to be- 
come serious anid give you 
some real solid advice and 
where do I find myself? 
Okay, okay, @ont tell me. 
Instead of d@mble guessing 
the stock magk@t I should 
have been atiached to G-2 
(that’s Military “Intelligence, 
as if you didn’ bw). Could 
be the 7 of the 
Johnny Walker ‘nh’ soda. Al- 
ways knew that soda didn’t 


agree with me. 
* *, 8 
Boy, there’s a Jot of white 
space yet left to fill and I 
still haven’t told the kind of 





has been up to 38. Put your 
stop up to 35 and sit back. 
7% * 2 


So far as any new stocks 
are concerned I’m still under 
the influence of that soda in 
that mixed drink. Knew I 
shouldn’t have done it. Any- 
way here’s the end of the 
page and you'll have to be 
satisfied until next week. ’py 
New Year! 

More next Thursday. 

—Walter Whyte 

[The views expressed in this 
article do not necessarily al any 
time coincide with those of the 


Chronicle... They are presented as 
those of the author only.] 
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The Nature of the 
Distributicn Gost 
Problem: Walker 


(Continued from page 86) 
and sale flows smoothly with the 
mininium of time and ovher losses. 

If such ideal condit.ons and 
many others that have escaped 
specific ‘mention, are _ existent, 
then there is a high probability 
tinat the marketing costs will be 
at a minimum. But obviously all 
tucese icceal conditicns do not pre- 
va:i; atu the degree in which they 
are present shows enormously 
large var action. Like other -busi- 
ness costs, great differences ia the 
nature of products, demand, mar- 

ets, selling ability, manageria! 
Skiil and other factors influence 
mn arketing costs.. The ideal.is. per- 
feciion; but the actuality can only 
be slow improverx.ent in the meth- 
eds and mechanisms of marketing. 


Marke’ ing. Costs. and. Total Costs 


Perhaps one final comment w:1- 
complete the background of this 
gioup “discussion. “The basic 
objective in a free economy is the 
maximum physical production 
consistent with the ultimate net 
profit necessary to maintain and 
Stimulate the system. It has been 

well said-that the final consumer 
rice is all ‘that counts, whether 
an objective is attained by-high 
or low ratios of production and 
marketing costs.!4 _ 

Leow marketing cost is not al- 
ways an end in itself, because the 
cheapest method of marketing an 
article will not necessarily pro- 
duce maximum sales and profits. 
Like other costs, marketing costs 
are relative; and they must be 
judged on the basis of work done. 
At various levels of purchasing 
ability, there are differing ratios 
wf costs: and they are incurred 
to meet the type of service cus-! 
‘tomers demand and for which | 
they are willing to pay. 





Stevensen Admitted 
By Alfred L. Baker 


CHICAGO, ILL. — Alfred. L. 
Baker & Co., 111 South La Salle 
Suireet, members of the New York 
and Chicago Stock Exchanges, an- 
nounce that John A. Stevenson, a 
former partner for many years, 
has been admitted to the firm. 


G. J. Grate With 
G. D. B. Bonbright 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Charles J. 
Grate, for fifteen years. an officer 
and head of the investment .de- 
partment of the Union Trust Co., 
has become associated with the 
New York Stock Exchange firm of 
George D. B. Bonbright & Co.., 
Powers Building. Mr. Grate. will 
be eonnec.ed. with the bond. de- 
partment. 


Marketwise Improvement 





an Nat’l Bank of Commerce 


in New Orleans, La. 


Considerable improvement ‘ha: 
-esulted marketwise, it is re- 


. ported, from: the recent announce- 


1 eat of the directors of the Na- 
tional Bank_of Commerce in New 
viieans that the stockholders will 
have an opportunity to vote on an 
increase the capitalization. 
Under the<plan each holder’ of 
presently outstanding stock -will 
be given rights to subscribe to 
two-thirds of one share at $27 per 
share for. each share presently 
held. In addition, upon comple- 
tion of this, a 20% stock dividend 
will be paid. Stockholders’ meet- 
ing is scheduled for January to 
act upon ffffs resolution. In the 
meantime the market has ad- 
vanced from around 31 to 36. 





New York Analysts to Hear ; 


On Monday, Jan. 8th, the New 
York Society-of Security Analysts 


Marketing costs are only about! will hear Leslie T. Founier, spe- 


cne-half of the whole cost prob- 
lem; and the responsibility 15 for, 
cost reductions is joint and sev- 
eral throughout the economic 
process. In a free economy where 
there is minute subdivision of 
labor and _ specialization, these 
costs are likely to absorb large 
and perhaps increasing parts of 
the consumer dollar..6 We need 
not be too greatly disturbed if 
they are wisely incurred. After 
a'l, the costs of purely mechanical 
functions of production seldom 
afford a wholly sound basis for 
unremitting disparagement of the 
costs of the non-mechanical 
phases of the functions required 
‘to satisfy the needs, wants and 
whims..of more than 138,000,000 
i»dividual cusctomers. “Mass pro- 
duction requires mass distribu- 
tion” is a pleasing euphonism; but 
‘actually the ultimate sale of a 
‘product is to an individual. We 
aray not wisely confuse the eror- 
wovus differences in the two 
processes. 

14 Bower, Marvin: “Cutting Dis- 

tribution Costs ~Through Ite. 
grated Cost Reduction.” Pro- 
reecines of the Sixteenth Boston 
Conference on Distribution. 
(1944.)  p. 27. 
“ 15Engle. Nathaniel H.: “Dis- 
tribution Cost Analysis by Com- 
sod ties”  Proceedines’ of the 
PostonConference on Distribution. 
(1937.) p. 46. 

16 Clark and Clark: “Princivles 
ef Market'ng.” The Macmillan 
Co. (New York, 1942), p. 761. 


I 


Attractive Investment 

The Public National Bank and 
Trust Company of New York of- 
fers an attractive investment, ac- 
cording to a memorandum which 
jis beirg distributed by C. E. 
Unterberg & Comnany, 61 Broad- 
way, New York City. Copies of 
this interesting memorandum may 
be had from the firm upon re- 
quest. 








cial assistant to the Securities and 
*“xchange Commission, speak on 
“Economic «Implications of the 
Enforcement of Section 11 of the 
Holding Company Act.” 

On Jan. 10th, Charles A. Hig- 
tins. Precide~t of Fercules. Pow- 
der Co.. will be speaker. 

All meetings are feld at 5€ 
Proad Street; New York City, at 
12:30 p.m. a 


Post-War Prospects Good 

The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Com- 
veny offers-an attractive situation 
with interesting post-war pros- 
pects, according to a memorandum 
‘ssued by*Amott, Baker & Co., 
Inc., 150 Broadway, New York 
City. Copies of this memorandum 
may be had from Amott, Baker & 
Co. upon réquest. 


~~.) = 
Ward Installs Wire to 
Kneeland: €o.. Chicago 
7‘ Ward & Co., 120 Broadway, New 
ork City, announce that they 
have irstalled a direct private 


wire to Kneeland & Co., in Chi- 
cago. Ill. 








“etiger 


Canadian Securities 


( Continued from page 85) 

Looking towards possible fu- 
ture developments,an announce- 
mert with regard to a new 
public Quebec issue to refund 
the $15 million 414s of March 
1950/45 is shortly expected... At 
the present moment discussion 
cenfers on a 21%4% bond due 
in five years. As far as the gen- 
eral market is concerned, Cana- 
dian hieh-grades, especially in 
the 5-10-year maturity range, 
still appear attractive for insti- 
tutional investment when con- 
trasted with comparable do- 
mestic issues, and this facter, 
together with a probable early 
repleni nt of dealers’ inven- 
tories, shold lead to the main- 
tenance of a steady to firmer 
market. 





Of FERINGS 

BUTLER BROTHERS has filed a regis- 
tration statement for 100,000 shares of 
cumulative preferred stock, 442% _ series, 
par $100. Of the proceeds $8,398,272 will 
be used to redeem in February, 1945, at $31 
per share, all of the outstanding shares of 
convertible preferred stock of the company. 
Any remaining funds will be added to cur- 
rent working capital. Harriman Ripley & 
~0., Inc., heads the group of underwriters. 
Filed Dec. 13,1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,” 
Dec. 21; 1944. 

Stocks offered Jan. 4 by Harriman Rip- 
ley & Co.,Inc., and Assoc.ates at $103 
per share. 


REC WA eka UE TRESS me RENE AREY OE OL FR TTT 
NEW FILINGS 


List of issues whose _ registration 


stacements were filed less than twenty 
days ago, grouped according to dates 
on which registratien statements will 
in normal course become effective, un- 
~ 0% accelerated at the discretion of the 








SUNDAY, JAN 7 


GENERAL AMERICAN INVESTORS CO., 
INC., has filed a registration statement for 
-220,000 -shares. of common stock (no par). 
Che shares are issued and outstanding . 
io not represent new financing by the 
company. _Lehman Brothers and Lazard 
‘Freres. &~ Co.,-. principal. underwriters. 
‘Others: will: be filed by amendment. Filed 
Dec. 19, .1944.. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,”’ 
Dec. 28, 1944. 


NATIONAL .PRESSURE COOKER CO. 
1as filed a registration statement for 150,- 
000 sharés of common stock (par $2). 
The stock will’ be offered to common 
stockholders of record on Jan. 25, 1945, 
in the ‘ratio of one and one-half shares 
for each share of stock held. The sub- 
scription rights expire Feb. 25. Proceeds 





Wm Gordon Partner In 
Coverdale & Colpitts 


Coverdale & Colpitts, 120 Broad- 
way, New York City, consulting 
engineers, announce that William 
A. Gordon has been admitted to 
membership in the firm. Mr. Gor- 
don has been associated with the 
, firm since 1930. 


ee ae Valuations of 


Canadian Securities 

Wood, Gundy & Co., Inc., 14 
Wall Street, New York City, have 
ssued a pamphlet containing 
year-end valuations of Canadian 
securities. Copies of this inter- 
ssting material may be had upon 
request from Wood, Gundy & Co. 











Now Bennett. Spanier Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL. — Effective 
Jan. lst the firm name of A. A. 


to Bennett, Spanier & Co., In- 
corporated. There is no change in 
personnel of the firm, which main- 
tains offices at 105 South La Salle 
Street. 


Interstate Aircraft & Eng. 


Appears Attractive 


Interstate Aircraft & Eng. Co. 
offers an interesting situation ac- 
cording to a circular being dis- 
tributed by Hirsch & Co., 25 
Broad Street, New York City, 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange and other exchanges 
Copies of this circular may be had 
from the firm upon request. 








Attractive Possibilities 

Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works common offers attractive 
vossibilities, according to a memo- 
randum issued by Buckley 
Brothers, 1529 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., members of the 
New York Stock Exchange and 
other national exchanges. Copies 
of thts memorandum may be had 
from Buckley Brothers on request. 





Situations Of Interest 

Preferred and common stock of 
U. S. Finishing and United Piece 
Dye offer interesting situations, 
according to circulars just issued 
by J. F. Reilly & Co., 111 Broad- 
way, New York City. Copies of 
these circulars may be had from 
the firm upon request. 





will -be added to working capital. Filed’ 
Dec. 19, 1944. Details in “Chronicle,” 
Dec. 28; 1944. 


Bennett & Co., Inc., was changet® 


Calendar Of New Security Flotations 


TUESDAY, JAN. 9 


SERVEL, INC. has filed a registration 
statement for 60,000 shares of $4.50 cumu- 
lative preferred stock (no par). Pro- 
ceeds will be added to the genera: 
funds of the company. Part of. the pro- 
ceeds may be expended for plant expan- 
sion, reconversion and changes and for 
tools, machinery and equipment. Prin- 
cipal underwriters are Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
Blyth & Co., Inc., Coggeshall & Hicks, 
First Boston Corp., Glore, Forgan & Co., 
marriman Ripley & Co., Inc., Mellon Se- 
curities Corp., A. G. Becker & Co., Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, Union Se- 
curities Corp., A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc., 
E. H. Rollins & Sons, Inc., Slade & Mc- 
Leish, Tucker, Anthony & Co., and G. H. 
Walker & Co. Filed Dec. 21, 1944. 
in “Chronicle,’’ Dec. 28, 1944. 


WEDNESDAY, JAN. 10 


CANADA DRY GINGER ALE, INC., has 
filed a registration statement for 50,429 
shares of cumulative preferred stock. (no 
par). Dividend rate will be filed by amend- 
ment. The shares are being offered for 
subscription to the holders of common 
stock at the rate of one share of preferred 
for each 12 shares of common held. 
It is anticipated that. in  connec- 
tion with the continuation of the ex- 
pansion program commenced by the com- 


-pany in 1936 the net proceeds’ of the 








; wood, Cal., 





stock, together with other funds of the 
company, will be used for the establish- 
ment and acquisition of additional. plant 
and warehouses, the purchase of nev 
machinery and equipment for the proposed 
new plants, the purchase of additiona) 
delivery equipment, for the improvemen‘ 
and rehabilitation of existing plents, etc 
Union Securities Corp. and Hornblower & 
Weeks head the underwriting group.— 
Filed Dec. 22, 1944. Details in ‘‘Chron- 
icle,”” Dec. 28, 1944. 


WEDNESDAY, JAN. 10 
SOUTH CAROLINA POWER CO. has 
filed a registration statement for $8,000,- 
000 first and refunding mortgage bonds 
series due 1975. The interest rate will be 
filed by amendment. 


Address—141 Meeting Street, Charles- 
ton, 8. C. 

Business—Public utility. 

Underwriting—The bonds will be of- 


fered for sale under the Commission’s 
competitive ‘bidding rule and the interest 
rate will be named by the successful 
bidder. 

Offering—The price to the public will be 
filed by amendment. 

Proceeds—The net proceeds, together 
with the proceeds of bank loans aggre- 
gating $2,400,000 and $140,000 of funds 
on deposit with trustees will be used to 
reimburse the company for funds depos- 
ited for the redemption on Jan. 1, 1945, of 
$641,500 Georgia-Carolina Power Co. first 
mortgage 5% bonds, for the redemption 
on July 1, 1945, of $3,959,999 South Caro- 
lina Power Co. first lien and refunding 
mortgage gold bonds, for the acquisition 
from Commonwealth & Southern Corp. and 
retirement of $3,411,000 South Carolina 
tirst lien’s 5s at Commonwealth's cyst or 
$2,855,562, and for redemption of 23,023 


shares of South Carolina $6 preferred 
stock outstanding in the hands of the 
public. Total amount required, including 


premiums on bonds and preferred stock in 
the hands of the public is $10,107,765. 

Regisctratien Statement No. 2-5551. Form 
S-1. (12-22-44.) 


COLUMBIA PICTURES CORP. has filed 
a registration statement for 7,880 pur- 
chase warrants for common stock and 


DAYTON RUBBER MANUFACTURING 
CO. has filed a registration statement for 
60,000 shares of common stock, par $1. 
Of the total, 50,000 shares are being sold 
by the company and 10,900 shares by two 
stockholders. 

Address——2342 
ton, O. 

Business—Manufacture and sale of me- 
chanical rubber goods and of pneumatic 
tires and tubes for passenger automobiles 
and trucks. 

Underwriting—-Lehman Brothers. 

Offering—-Offering price to the public to 
be filed by amendment. 

Proceeds—-The company will 


Riverview Avenue, Day- 


use the 


| proceeds from the sale of 50,000 shares 


Details 


for the expansion of its Dayton, O., plant 
and for the acquisition and installation 
of additional productive facilities at its 
Dayton, O., and Waynesville, N. C., plants, 

Registration Statement No. 2-5554. Form 
8-1. (12-23-44.) 


GENII CORP. has filed a _ registration 


statement for 1,868 shares of common 
stock. 
Address—-211 Canby Building, Day- 
ton, O. 
Business--Genii was incorporated in 


Ohio in May, 1944. It has acquired from 
Cashly A. Henry an exclusive license to 
manufacture, and to sub-license others 
to manufacture, plastic materials, plastic 
homes and units. 

Underwriting—-None named. Company 
plans to sell the securities registered direct 
to the public without the assistance of 
underwriters or dealers. 

Offering—Offering price to the public 
is $100 per share. 

Proceeds—Proceeds from sale of stock 
will be applied to building and improve- 
ments, machinery and equipment, etc. 
Balance will be used for working capital 
and reserve for contingencies. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5555. Form 
S-2. (12-23-44.) 


MONDAY, JAN. 15 

DUREZ PLASTICS & CHEMICALS, 
INC., has filed a registration statement 
for 73. 208 shares of common stock, par $5. 

Address—Walck Road, North Tona- 
wanda, New ork. 

Business—Engaged in the manufacture. 
and sale of phenolic plastics, certain re- 
lated chemicals, and phenol. 

Underwriting—None. 

Offering—Company is granting to hold- 
ers of its common stock of record at the 
close of business Dec. 27, 1944, rights to 
subscribe to 73,208 shares of common 
stock at $29 per share in the ratio of 
100/583rds of a share for each share held 
of record. The company has entered into 
an agreement with the M. A. Hanna Co. 
of Cleveland, O., to purchase for its own 
account fer investment purposes only all 
of the 73 208 shares, or such part thereof 
as shall not be purchased by stockholders, 





41,013 sheres of commen stock, without | 
par value. 

Addresss—729 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. 

Business—Production of motion pic- | 
tures. 


Underwriting—Samuel J. Briskin, Holly- 
and A. Schneider, New York, 
are named underwriters. 

Offering—-The price to public is esti- 
mated at $13.375 for the warrants and $21 
for the stock 
stock covered by the prospectus are issu- 
able upon the exercise of purchase war- 
rants at any time prior to their expira- 
tion date. 

Preceeds—The entire proceeds from sale 
of the warrants will be received by A. 
Schneider, the holder of the warrants. 
He is treasurer of the corporation and a 
director and vice-president. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5552. 
A-2. (12-22-44.) 


THURSDAY, JAN. 11. 
WEATHERHEAD CO. has filed a regis- 
tration statement with the Securilies and 
Exchange Commission for 20,000 shares ef 
cumulative preferred stock, without par 


Form 


value. The dividend rate will be filed by 
amendment. 

‘ Address—300 East 13lst Street, Cleve- 
and. 


Business—Manufacture and sale of nu- 
merous products for use principally in the 
automotive and aviation industries, etc. 

Underwritine—-The underwriting efroup 
is headed by Merriil Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane. 

Offering—-The offering price to the pub- 
lic will be filed by amendment. 

Proceeds—The net proceeds will be ap- 
plied to the corporation’s outstanding 
promissory notes dated May 1, 1944, pay- 
able to banks in the aggregate amount of 
$1,600,000. The statement said this 
amount was borrowed to assist the cor- 
poration in financing war production and 
the termination thereof. The balance of 
the proceeds will be added to the corpora- 
tion’s general funds and may be used in 
connection with conversion from wartime 
to peacetime operations and the develop- 
ment of the company’s peacetime busi- 
ness. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5553. 
8-1. (12-23-44.) 


Form 


The shares of common | 





at the same price at which they are being 
offered to the stockholders. 

Proceeds—The net proceeds will be used 
to provide additional funds to enable the 
company to participate in the develop- 
ments which it is expected will take place 
in the plastics and chemical industries 
upon the return of peace. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5556, Form 
A-2. (12-27-44.) 


PHILIP MORRIS & CO., LTD., INC., has 
tiled a registration statement for 199,847 
shares of cumulative preferred stock, $100 
par, and subscription rights for . like 
amount. The dividend rate on .the pre- 
ferred stock will be filed by amendment. 





Z Address—119 Fifth Avenue, New York 
ity. Psy 
Business—Manufacturing and _ selling 


cigarettes and smoking tobaccos. 


Underwriting—Lehman Brothers and 
Glore, Forgan & Co. head the. under- 


| writing group. 


Offering—-Company is offering to hold- 
ers of its common stock rights to sub- 
scribe at a price to be filed by amendment 
for 199,847 shares of the preferred stock, 
at the rate of one share of cumulative . 
preferred for each five shares of commo?t 
stock held. The company also offers, 
subiect to the subscription rights to the 
holders of common*stock, to the holders 
of its outstanding 444% and 4%% pre- 
ferred stock the right to exchange their 
shares of old preferred stock, share for 
Share, for the new cumulative preferred 
stock, plus a cash adjustment, Such 
shares as are not issued under the: sub- 
scription and exchange offers will be;pur- 
meer by underwriters and offered to the 
public 


Proceeds—-Net proceeds from the sale of 
shares not issued in exchange for old pre- 
ferred stock will, to the extent necessary, 
be devoted to the redemption of the old 
preferred stock. The old preferred stock 
is to be redeemed in March, 1945, at $104 
per share and accrued dividends for the 
444% preferred and $107 and accrued 
dividends for the 4%2% preferred. ; Any 
balance of nroceeds will be added te the 
general funds of the company. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5557. Horm 
A-2. (12-27-44.) oe 


TUESDAY, JAN. 16 


THE NATIONAL COOPERATIVE FI- 
NANCE ASSOCIATION hes filed a regis- 
tration statement for $250,000 of pre- 
ferred stock. 

Address—-343 South Dearborn _ Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Business—-Cooperative association. 

Underwrifing—None. The securities to 
be offered will be sold direct by ‘the asso- 
ciation to its stockholder-members, for 
investment purposes. 

Offering—Offering price to the public is 
$100 per share. 

Proceeds—Total proceeds received by 
company in the sale of the securities will 
be used in making loans to members. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5558. Form 
S-2. (12-28-44.) 

(This list is incomplete this week) 
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50 Broad Street . New York 4, N.Y. 


i AFFILIATE: CARL MARKS & CO. Inc. CHICAGO 


_N. Y. Security Dealers Name Unterherg Pres. 


At the annual meeting of the New York Security Dealers Asso- 
ciation, held at the office of the Association at 42 Broadway, New 
York City, on Tuesday, Jan. 2, 1945, the following officers were elect- 
ed for the ensuing year: 
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pdmit Two Partners 






Thank you sincerely for your favors to date. 





At the end of 1945, we hope our business relation- 
ship will be one of even closer cooperation and 
greater confidence, due te its haying met the 
additional test of the vicissitudes of another year. 












Actual markets in a wide range of 


OVER -THE-COUNTER SECURITIES 








Kobbé, Gearhart & Company 


INCORPORATED 
Members New York Security Dealers Association 


45 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 5 


TELEPHONE 
REcror 2-3600 








BELL TELETYPE 
NEW YORK 1-576 


PHILADELPHIA TELEPHONE 
ENTERPRISE 6015 


O'Neil, Jasper V.-Ps. 
of Herrick, Waddell 


Herrick, Waddell & Co., Inc., 
investment bankers, 55 Liberty 
Street, New York City, announce 












it 
} 


Shields & Go. Will 








Shields & Co., 44 Wall Street, | 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange and 
other leading Exchanges, will ad- 












Cc. BE. ‘Unterberg H. R. 


'* Clarence E. Unterberg, C. E. 
Unterberg & Co., President; 

Fred J. Rabe, F. J. Rabe & Co., 
Vice-President; 

Herbert Allen, 
Vice-President; 

Harry R. Amott, Amott, Baker 
& Co., Inc., Secretary; 

Theodore C. Corwin, T. C. Cor- 
win & Co., Treasurer. 

The personnel of the Board of 
Governors is: Herbert Allen; 
Harry R. Amott; Philip Carret, 
Carret, Gammons & Co.; T. C. 
Corwin; James Currie Jr., Troster, 
Currie & Summers; Frank Dunne, 
Dunne & Co.; John J. O’Kane Jr., 


Allen & Co., 


John J. O’Kane Jr. & Co.; B. W.| 
Pizzini, B. W. Pizzini & Co., Inc.; | 
Fred J. Rabe; Otto H. Steindecker, | 
New York Hanseatic Corp.; Perci- | 
val J. Steindler, P. J. Steindler & | 


Co., and Clarence E. Unterberg. 
' The new member added to the 
Board was Mr. Pizzini; Alfred E. 











oO 
Herbert Allen 


Amott 


Loyd continues as Executive Sec- 
retary. 

Announcement is made _ that 
all necessary plans and arrange- 
ments are well under way ior 
the nineteenth anniversary din- 
ner of the Association, to be 
held in the Grand Ballroom of the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on Thurs- 
day, Feb. 15, 1945. It is planned 
to have this annual dinner the 
biggest and best in the history of 
the Association, with larger and 
more elaborate’ entertainment 
than heretofore, and good speak- 
ers to be headed by an outstand- 
ing personality whose name will 
be announced later. 

These annual dinners are gen- 
erally conceded to be the out- 
standing social events of the 
“Street,” and always have been 


attended by a large and ever- 
increasing number. 








Phila. Nat’! Bank 
_ Profits Increase 


“ The report of The Philadelphia 
Wational Bank for the year ended 
Dec. 30, 1944, made public today 
by Evan Randolph, President, 
shows an increase of $2,277,017 in 
undivided profits for the year, 
which compares with an increase 
of $1,812,018 reported a year ago. 

earnings from current 
operations amounted to $5,920,247, 
against $5,870,116 in 1943. After 
adding profits on securities and 
other income and after deducting 
taxes, the amount applied to bond 
account, and miscellaneous 
charges, net income before divi- 
dends amounted to $5,777,017, 


compared with $5,312,018 a year 
earlier. 

Capital, surplus and undivided 
profits amounted to $51,958,269, as 
against $49,681,252 at the end of 
1943. During the year the bank 


increased its surplus account 33% |7 


from $21,000,000 to $28,000,000. 

In his report, Mr. Randolph 
stated that the market value of 
investment securities shows a 
substantial excess over the fig- 
ures at which they are carried on 
the books of the bank. 


--_—_—_——EEE ee - 
Bright Possibilities 

The current situation in Centra] 
Iron and Steel also appears. inter- 
esting, according to a bulletin just 
issued by Lerner & Co., 10 Post 
Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
Copies of this may be had for the 
asking. 








Eastern States Pfd. 
Pressurelube, Inc. 
Wi. Power Div. Arrears 
U. S. Radiator, Pfd. 


W. T. BONN & CO. 


120 Broadway New York 5 
Telephone COrtlandt 7-0744 
Bell Teletype NY 1-886 








Unlisted 
Public Utility, Industrial 
Real Estate 
Lumber & Timber 
Stocks & Bonds 
Bought—-Sold—Quoted 


REMER, MITCHELL & REITZEL 


Inc. 


208 So. La Salle, Chicago 
Telephone RANdolph 3736 




















Bell Teletype—CG 989 





mit Theodore L. Crockett and 
John Jerome Reilly to partnershi 
on Jan. 11. Both have been wit 
the firm for some time, Mr. 
Crockett. as manager of the in- 
vestment advisory department. 





George M. Jasper as Vice-Presi- 
dents of the company. Mr. O’Neil 
is Sales Manager of the firm’s 
New York office and Mr. Jasper 


is Manager of the office in Spring- | 


field, Mass., where he has been 


for the last three years. 


FIG Banks Place Debs. = 


A successful offering of an J. P. Morgan Co. Reports 
issue of debentures for the Fed-| Bank Condition 
eral Intermediate Credit Banks 
was concluded Dec. 21 by Charles 
R. Dunn, New York, fiscal agent 
for the banks. The financing con- 
sisted of $26,715,000 0.90% con- 
solidated debentures dated Jan. 2, 





New York City, reported as of 
Dec. 31, 1944, total deposits of 
$756,549,777 and total assets of 





hand, was used to retire $35,030.- | Cash on hand and due from banks 


000 debentures due Jan. 2, 1945.|. 
a oh Tate aA tess eine conan | is now $128,580,742, against $137,- 
of debentures outstanding was| 856,901; holdings of United States 





$271,510,000. | Government securities, $535,055,- 
436 against $536,742,422, while 

Gillen dmi | loans and bills purchased are now 

: & Co. To A at ‘shown as $116,959,509 against 
Gillen & Co., 120 Broadway, $100,798,734. Capital and surplus 


New York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, will | are unchanged at $20,000,000 each. 


admit James N. Slee to partner-| and undivided profits on Dec. 31 
[ship on Jan. 11. Mr. Slee in the | are $4,429,102 against $4,095,419 on 
past was a partner in the firm. Sept. 30. 





¢ Two Traders 
« One Statistician 
¢ One Contact Man 


We seek the services of two additional able traders to 
handle and help develop our eut-ef-town trading. 


This out-of-town department will operate indepen- 
dently, but in cooperation with our regular trading 
department. 

We also seek the services of one statistician-corre-— 
spondent for this same department. 


He will cooperate with dealers by correspondence; 
prepare a regular dealer letter; and service the trad- 
ing department. 


A good dealer contact man can contribute to the 
rounding out of this department and w@ jwill be 
pleased to hear from any qualified men. ) 
Write or telephone to Mr. Warner or Mr, Young 
for appointment 


J. ARTHUR WARNER & CO. 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5 
Telephone COrtiandt 7-9400 











i Teletype N. ¥. 21-4397 


the election of John J. O’Neil and | 


J. P. Morgan & Co. Incorporated, | 








New England Public Service 


Preferreds 
Howard Stores 
Robert Reis; Common 
Majestic Radio 
Adolf Gobel 
Goodall-Sanford 


M.S. WiEN & Co. 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass'n 
40 Exchange Pil., N.Y.5 HA. 2-8780 


























Northwest Cities Gas 
Stecks & Bonds 
Lincoln Power Co. | 
Bonds 
Distribution Term. Whse. 
Stocks & Bonds 
Central Warehouse Corp. 
Common 


Continental States Tel. 
Bonds 


Henry De Meester & Co. 

| Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass'n 

1l Broadway, New York 4 
Telephone: WHitehall 4-1044 
Bell Teletype: NY 1-1721 




















NATIONAL SERVICE COS. 
PREFERRED 


CONVERSE RUBBER CO. 
COMMON 


RALPH F. CARR & CO. 


BOSTON 9, MASS. 


Boston New York 
Hubbard 6442 Hanover 2-7913 





Teletype 
BS 328 








1945, due Oct. 1, 1945. The issue | 816,596,609, compared, respec- | 
was placed at par. The proceeds,| tively, with $759,212,131 and 
together with $8,315,000 cash on | $817,396,301 on Sept. 30, 1944. 








We specialize in all 


Insurance and Bank Stocks 
Industrial Issues 
Investment Trust Issues 
Public Utility Stocks and Bonds 
TEXTILE SECURITIES 
Securities with a New Eng. Market 


Frederick C. Adams & Co. 


Specialists in 
New England Unlisted Securities 
24 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON 10 
Established In 1922 
Tel. HANecock 8715 Tele. BOston 22 
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EMPIRE STEEL 


Common 
(formerly Empire Sheet & Tin Plate) 


Hill, Thompson & Co., Inc. 
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The Financial Situation 


Perhaps nothing about 


this remarkable war is more 


remarkable in all the surrounding circumstances than the 


faithfulness of American business and the steadfastness of | 
For the most part the President him- 


the American public. 
self has rather consistently, 


if at times possibly a little 


begrudgingly, recognized and acknowledged the good be- 
havior of both, but there have been many others in. Wash- 
ington who have not. This latter has been more particularly 


true of what is said of “‘the public” than of business. 
duction figures and other cold statistics have left little real | 
opportunity for any one to make complaints about American | 
industry that would “stick.” It has been much simpler and | 
much less subject to definite and conclusive refutation to | 


speak of ‘‘complaisance,”’ the 
is a war on,” and the like. 


Uncer 


The fact is, however, as the President himself once | 


Pro- 


lack of ‘‘realization that there 


tainties 


remarked, that lack of realization of the situation in which 
we stand and have stood for long months past, and of under- 


standing of the gravity of the 
is faced is found, if found 


problems by which the country 
at all, most conspicuously in 


Washington itself. Both business and what is vaguely called 
“the public” appear to have been far more aware of difficul- 
ties ahead, and far more ready to do whatever is necessary 
to overcome real difficulties than any reasonable man would 
have expected in view of the way in which they have been 
dealt with from the day war began—and long before for 


that matter. Uncertainty and inability to obtain depen 
information as to the plans and intentions of the New 


government in Washington had been the order of the day 
among business men for three-quarters of a decade before | is composed of two houses. 


(Continued 


on page 92) 





From Washington 
Ahead of the News 


By CARLESLE BARGERON 


Inasmuch as we are fighting 


to preserve Democracy, but at the 


same time are committed to letting the peoples of Europe and Asia 
set up any kind of government they want, nevertheless hoping they 
will be so astute, without any pressure on our part, as to adopt our 
delightful set-up, we think that from time to time we should give 


examples of the workings of it. 
when our de- 
mocracy has 
been so per- 
fectly at work 
as the report 
just issued by 
Director of 
War Mobiliza- 
tion and Re- 
conversion 
James F. 
Byrnes. “Jim- 
my,” we calls 
him in our in- 
formal, demo- 
cratic way, 
and for short, 
we in our 
quaint way, 
say “Assistant 
President,” in- 
stead of all 
that folderol about director of, etc. 

Jimmy is making his report to 
Congress, in pursuance of that 
body’s ordering him to do so pe- 
riodically. It shows you how we 
keep a rein on our public serv- 
ants, and therefore will never get 
under heel as do other and more 
backward peoples. The Congress 
set up Jimmy’s job—the Congress 
being representative of the peo- 
people—several months ago*and 
ordered him to report on the first 
days of January, April, July and 


October. In this way the American 


me 





Carlisle Bargeron 


For instance, it is hard to recall 


wv 





people always know what their 
public servants are doing. 

Well, Jimmy’s report covers 
some 100 pages of single-spaced 
mimeograph. It reflects the ef- 
ficiency of the American people 
at war, though, in that it uses 
both sides of the paper. Although 
the office, and Jimmy in it, have 
only been in existence for a rela- 
tively short while, it is amazing 
what the Aniérican people have 
accomplished under their direc- 
tion, or it may be that they have 
accomplished themselves. . 

It seems, from this report of an 
office only a few months in oper- 
ation, that America was. going 
along minding its own business as 
is its wont when it was brutally 
attacked by nations of evil design. 
A lot of readjustments had to be 
made in our economy. We had 
to go “all out” for war. Having 
to do that, we did it. Oh, there 
were troubles and hitches along 
the way, but we made it, and came 
to turning out more guns, tanks 
and planes than any nation at any 
time in the world. In the mean- 
time it seems that millions of our 
boys took up battle stations in 
various parts of the world. Other 
millions of our citizens tgok their 
places in war plants. ell, sir, 
believe it or not, they came to 

(Continued on page 102) 











By WILLIAM A. ROBERTSON* 


Why A World Peace Federation 
Will Not Succeed 


Writer Presents a Brief Historical Record of the Great Powers’ Past Unsuccessful 
Efforts to Act in Conceit and Shows Why the United States Can Play a Lone Hand 
| That Will Prove to Be a Greater Harmonizing Force in World Affairs Then Member- 
ship With Any Combination of World Powers in League of Nations Fashioned on 


‘Dumbarton Model. 


ance. 
who have no 
| conception of 
\the weak- 
nesses that 
inhere in 
such a far- 
flung and arti- 
ficial creation. 
Such a plan 
calls for a de- 
gree of inter- 
national har- 
mony and co- 
operation ex- 
cessively dif- 
ficult to se- 
cure. It in- 
volves the 
danger of a 
paralyzing ."ee 
ooBaa Jt. Wm. A. Robertson 
members, and a clash between the 
two parts of the Federation, if it 








The Purpose of This Article 


It is our purpose to show two 
things: (1) that an assembly of 
nations is a sorry mechanism for 
securing peace; (2) that the United 
States would be only a disturbing 
snc as a member of a World 

deration; and only on rare occa- 
sions would she be in position to 
exert a salutary influence outside 
of the Western World. The coun- 
tries of the Old World have al- 
ways encountered great difficul- 
ties when trying to agree, even on 
matters of supreme importance. 
Their best successes have been 





*Author of article “Should the 
United States Go Into Partnership 
With Foreign Nations?”’, published 
in the “Chronicle” of June 29, 
1944. 
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Plans to keep the world at peace are of overshadowing import- _ 
The thought of a World Federation has captivated thousands, 





— 











/ures of overshadowing importance 


generally achieved through their 
usual diplomatic channels, i. e., 
their own departments of foreign 
affairs. The chance of their co- 
operating in this way is far greater 
than when attempted through the 
instrumentality of a permanent 
organization of the whole World. 
Dismiss the thought of such a 
thing, and think how the countries 
of a single group, like Europe, 
would act if they composed a 
“United States of Europe.” What 
does past history show? 


The “Concert of Europe” 


- This term was much used in 
years past. But truth compels us 
to say that only too often have 
the rulers of Europe been unable 
to see eye to eye, even when meas- 


demanded action. Mr. Gladstone, 
writing in March, 1897, to the 
Duke of Westminster, said: 

“The concert of Europe, then, 
comes to mean the concealment 
of dissents, the lapse into gen- 
eralities, and the settling down 


upon negations at junctures when 
duty calls 1 positive ac- 
tion.” 


A Review of the 18th Century 


the great powers ought to have 
been able to unite wholeheartedly. 
In the spring of 1814, when Na- 
poleon had not recovered from 
the disaster of the Battle of Leip- 
zig, there was a golden opportun- 
ity to crush him forever. But it 
was only with much difficulty that 
even the great diplomatic talents 
of Lord Castlereagh could induce 
the Allies to unite in the Treaty- 
of Chaumont, and agree to con- 
tinue hostilities. Austria was not 
in step with Russia and England; 
having plans of her own. Lord 
Castlereagh was barely able to 
avert dangerous disunion. (2). The, 
Congress of Vienna was one of 
those very rare occasions when 
constructive and far-reaching re-_ 
sults of a peaceful sort were ar- 
rived at by a large diplomatic 
assembly. The reason for its meet 
ing was the necessity to restore 
the structure of the States of Eu- 
rope after a devastating war of 
some 20 years. But so wide were 
the differences of opinion, and so 
deep-seated the jealousies, that 
eight months (from September, 
1814 to June, 1815) were con- 
sumed before final decision. These 
jealousies came alarmingly near 
to causing a complete break-up 
of the Congress, and a fresh re- 
sort to arms. Only the news that 
Napoleoy had left Elba and was 





Here are a few of the interest- 
ing episodes: (1) It would seem as | 
if, when they were in desperate , 
conflict with a powerful enemy, 


back in France hastened final ac- 
tion. This news worked like a 
(Continued on page 93) 
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Business Brains 
Roger W. Babson Discusses Our Public Schools 


BABSON PARK, MASS.—Brains—not wealth or military power 
—are the basis of national progress, including physical and spiritual 


as well as mental. 


Unemployment and Federal Debt 
This country’s post-war employment problem is really up to 


our educators. If there is much 


unemployment after the war, it 





will 
cause our na- 
tion’s school 
committees 
have not 
properly 
backed their 
school super- 
intendents and 
teachers. 
-Whether or 
not $300 bil- 
lions of Gov- 
ernment bonds 
are to be paid, 
refunded or 
repudiated, 
will depend 
upon the at- 
titude of the 
young people 
now in our 
public schools. Hence the future 
of our huge Federal debt depends 


upon our local school committees. 





Roger W. Babson 





be be-® 


It is true that these educators 
like to pass the buck to us parents. 
Without doubt the homes are not 
doing their part toward a better 
America. We parents, however, 
are not brain specialists and are 
no more responsible for the city’s 
educational plant than for its 
water, light and sewage systems. 
The education of our children is 
the responsibility of our school 
committees. 


Who Are Your School Committee? 


The human brain is the most 
delicate, most complicated and 
most wonderful machine in ex- 
istence. The future of every com- 
munity depends fundamentally 
not upon its banks, buildings, 
streets, utilities, factories, or 
stores. These are but tools. The 
future depends upon the brains 
of its young people—little masses 

(Continued on page 94) 
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“Morality” and Civilization 


“The history of the world’s religion, philosophy, 
literature and science records wisdom on the high- 


est plane and of most convincing character. 


Yet 


that wisdom has failed to control the conduct of 


mankind. 


“Fundamentally, the force that rules the world is 


conduct, whether it be moral or immoral. 
moral, at least there may be hope for the world. 
immoral, there is not only 


If it is 
If 
no hope, but no prospect 


of anything but destruction of all that Ifas been ac- 
| complished during the last 5,000 years. 

“the organization of nations and the orderly 
development of these nations have not been ac- 
cepted as satisfactory, much less as final. Young 
people will be called upon in the immediate future 


to prove once and for always whether mankind is 
intelligent and moral enough to put an end to the 


murder, brute force and piliaging which are threat- 


ening to bring civilization itself to an end.” 
—Nicholas Murray Butler. 


We should be much more moved by these gen- 


cropping up. 


accomplished during the 


prospect. 
But how was so much 


a eee Oe ee ge em, 


+ 


eralizations of learned men were such patent con- 
traditions and inconsistencies not repeated by 


Dr. Butier seems to say that what he calls 
“morality” has not governed the conduct of man, 
and to warn that unless something effective is not 
done about it “destruction of all that has been 


last 5,000 years” is in 


accomplished during the 


“last 5,000 years”? Dr. Butler would hardly suggest 


that mankind used to be but is no longer governed 


by “morality.” 





Little Chang 


e in Industrial Activity in November 


Reported hy Federal Reserve Board 


“Output at factories and mines showed little change from Octo- 


ber to November and retail trade expanded further to new record | 
tevels,” according to the summary of general business and financial ; 


conditions in the United States, based upon statistics for November 
and the first half of December, issued December 26, by the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. The Board advices 


eentinued: 


Industrial Production 


“Industrial output in November 
and the early part of December 
was maintained at approixmately 
the same level that had prevailed 
during the previous four months. 
P.oauction of durable goods de- 
ciined ssightly in November, while 
output of other manufactured 
£00aS8, especially war supplies, in- 
creased somewhat further and 
mineral production was main- 
tained in large volume.* Output 
of critical war equipment was 
Yarger in November than in Octo- 
ber, but was still behind schedule, 
according to the War Production 
Board. 

“Activity in the durable goods 
industries, particularly machin- 
ery, transportation equipment, and 
Jumber, continued to be limited 
in part by manpower shortages. 
Employment in the transportation 
«quipment industries has declined 
by about one-fifth during the past 
twelve months, but total output 
«t aircraft, ships, and combat and 
snotor vehicles has declined by a 
snuch smaller amount owing to 
greater efficiency. 

‘In: most nondurable goods in- 
qius.ries, production was some- 
what greater in November than 
an the previous month. Activity ; 
at explosive and small-arms 
#2mmunition plants increasedr re- 
tiecting enlarged war production 
schedules, and output 
@ther branches of the chemical in- 
«iusiry also expanded, reaching 
levels. above those of a year ago. 
Production in the petroleum re- 
Zinin and rubber industries, 

for war uses, increased 
- somewhat in November. 

“Output of manufactured foods 
rend less decline than is usual 
for this season and was as large 
zs in November, 1943. In the tex- 
tile industry, output at woolen 
ard worsted mills continued to 
pdvar in October from the re- 

level of operations prevail- 


& 


‘above Ociober and rayon deliv- 


in most | 





eries were at a new record level. 

“Mirere! vroduction was main- 
tained in November. Coal output 
was one-fifth larger than in No- 
vember, 1943, when operations 
weac Suialpuy reauced by a work 
stoppage. In the early part of 
December, however, coal produc- 
tion was nearly 10% less than in 
the same period last year. 


Distribution 


“Value of department store sales 
in November was 14% above the 
exceptionally high level last year, 
about the same year-to-year in- 
crease which prevailed in the pre- 
vious four months. In the first 
half of December, sales were 
ebout 20% larger than last year. 
All Federal Reserve districts have 
shown large increases over last 
year in pre-Christmas sales. 

“Railroad freight carloadings, 
adjusted for seasonal changes, 
were maintained at a high level 
in November and the first two 
weeks of December. Shipments 
of most classes of freight, how- 
ever, were not quite as great as 
the*exceptionally large movement 
of freight during the same period 
last year. 


Commo.ity Prices 


“Changes in wholesale prices of 
agricultural and industrial prod- 
ucts were mostly upward in No- 
vember and the early part of De- 
cember. Retail prices of foods 
and various other commodities 
were slightly higher in November 
than in October. During the past 
year there has been a slight up- 
ward tendency in prices of most 
commodities, both in wholesale 
and retail markets. 


Bank Credit 


“Banking developments during 
the four weeks ended December 
13 were largely determined by 
the Sixth War Loan Drive. Gov- 





ng during the summer. Cotton 


consumption in November was 


ernment deposits at weekly re- 
porting banks in 101 cities in- 


lion dollars while 
mand deposits of individuals and 
business were drawn down about 
2.6 billions in payment for secur- 
ities purchased. The reporting 


their holdings of Government se- 
by 1.7 billion. 


deposits of individuals and busi- 
nesses to war loan acceuncs, re- 
serves required by member banks 
feclined about 700 million dollars 
from the beginning of the Drive 


through the purchase by the Fed- 
aral Reserve Banks of 640 miilion 
dollars of Government securities. 
These additional reserves wer2 
used in part to reduce member 
bank borrowings at the Reserve 
Banks, which had risen to nearly 
600 million dollars in the latter 
part of November, and to meet 
the demand for currency. - This 
demand, though slackened some- 
what by the War Loan Drive 
amounted to 450 million dollars 
for the four weeks ended De- 
cember 13. Excess reserves in- 
creased by 300 million dollars, 
principally ‘at country banks. 


Apply Chile Funds to 
Bond Interest Payment 


Advices received from the Au- 
tonomous Institute for the Amor- 
tization of the Public Debt of the 
Republic of Chile report that, in 
accordance with the provisions of 
Article 6 of the regulation of Law 
No. 5580 of Jan. 31, 1935, approved 
by Supreme Decree No. 3837. of 
Oct. 24, 1938, the total receipts of 
the Institute in 1943 available for 
debt service amount to $6,624,758. 
The adv-_ces in the matter state: 

“Of this amount $1,729,015 rev- 
'resented the receipt from the 
| Government's particivation in the 

profits of Chilean. Nitrate Iodivxe 
;and Sales Corporation; $4,712,672 
represented receipts of taxes on 
the nrofits of the copper enter- 
prises; $60.289 the quota of duties 
on petroleum imperted for the 
ritrate industry, and $122,781 the 
quota of duties on petroleum im- 
ported for the copper industry. 

“Fifty per cent of the total re- 
ceipts will be avplied by tke In- 








| stitute under the terms of the ' 
Chilean Law to the payment of | minor exceptions, manpower con- 
interest at the rate of $11.°-5 ner; tinues to be insufficient for full 


“1 0°0 bond, dollars 0.26481 ner 
100 Swiss franc bond, and £1-2-6, 
24 per £100 sterling bond. 

“The suspension of exchange 
transactions in most foreign mar- 
kets as a result of the World War 
has not permitted Caja to carry 
out the necessary conversions in 
order to set aside the funds in 
Swiss francs to meet the servicing 
of loans issued in this currency, 
which has compelled Caja to fix 
in American dollars the dividend 
cerresponding to holders of bonds 
of the above mentioned loans and 
to maintain in this same eurrency 
the furds to cover the payments. 

“Against the remaining 50% of 
the income collected, there haye 
been retired $5,702,500 face 
amount of dollar bonds and £1,400 
of sterling bonds. 

“The amounts of bonds out- 
standing after the 1944 retirements 
will be $157,034,000 dollar bonds, 
£27,741,071 sterling bonds, and 
francs, 108,662,500 Swiss frane 
bonds. 8 8 is 

“The interest disbursement de- 
clared is expected to ‘be’ paid on 
or about Feb. 1, 1945 and will be 
applicable to the following bonds: 
All of the Republic of Chile Ex- 
ternal bonds; Water Company of 
Valparaiso bonds; all Mortgage 
Bank of Chile bonds; bonds of the 
Chilean Consolidated Municinal 





of Santiago, Chile, loans.” 


through mid-December. In ad-'! 
dition, reserve funds were. sup- 
plied to the “banking -sysitem 


loan, and bonds of the two City 


creased by approximaiely 8 bil-| 
adjusted de-| 


banks added 3.7 billion dollars to! 


curities and increased their loans! 


contracts were the order, the pic- 
ture 1s now entiely changed, and 
|} «a.e tempo of bus nes; and indus- | 


The State of Trade 


Barring unforeseen developments in the near future which may 
favorably alter the present course of the war in Europe, trade and 


industry in the year 1945 will for 


the most part be devoted io pro- 


| duction for war with civilian goods taking a secondary place in the 
| nation’s economy. 
ine Step-up in war outeut spurred by ouc reverses in Germany 


4ustiy lu a great degree. Where a 
few short weeks or months ago 
Su.arp Cucbacks and termination of 


iry 's orce again geared to all-out 
preduction for war. 

in the steel industry the effects 
of the incieased demands ‘or war 
are already very noticeable, with 
the shel! steel program taking 
yrecedcence over all others in this 
field. 

Discussing 


present trends, the 


National Association of Purcheas-, 


-ng Agents okserved that recon- 
version, cutbacks and termina- 
tions seem for the moment “io 


1aave d.sappeared as a factor,” 2nd | 


with respect to commoaity prices 


there is no general indication o’ 


iower commodity prices 
ection. 

A jew buyers indicate higher 
orices, the Association notes, but 
tenerally prices remain about the 


in any 


same as a month ago. There are! 
some, however, who find it! 
necessary to pay higher prices: 
when compelled to seek new 
vendors. 

Increased labor shortages are 


working toward a tight supply 
Situat.on in a greater number of 
items, with the possibility of a 
serious shortage of scrap steel de- 
veloping during the winter 
months, due to low yard stocks 
and heavy snow in large produc- 
ing areas, which tends to hamper 
collections and shipments. 

The trend toward lower inven- 
tories in industry, according to 


the Assoc’aticn, is continuing, and ' 
where chang¢s are reported the, 
large majority of buyers repor'! 


lower rather than higher inven- 
tories. Where the latter is truc— 
these being very limited—they 
appear to be in establishment«¢ 
hold'ng large war orders which 
require large-scale buying = of 





special items to fill contracts. 
With respect to employment 
figures, the Associat‘on states that 
they are about the same as in the 
previous months, but “with a few 


production. ‘ 

“The manpower shortage is 
gaining ground and no relief is ir 
sight. Layoffs, where occurr'ng 
are quickly absorbed elsewhere 
The prospect is for further loss of 
help due to close scrutiny by draft 
boards of employees in the 26 to 
37 age group. Manpower is a real 
bottleneck to production at 
present.” 

Despite the renewed emphasis 
on war, the Guaranty Trust Co.. in 
its monthly survey, said the ques- 
tion of jobs remains “the most im- 
portant. post-war business prob- 
lem,” and outlined a program te 
help maintain employment. It 
stated that for private enterprise 
to provide jobs is substantially the 
program business men would like 
to see. 

Citing the requisites necessary 
to maintain employment, it urged 
that war-time taxes and restric- 
tions be abolished, double taxa- 
tion of corporate dividends elimi- 
nated, surtaxes on individual in- 
comes in the higher brackets 
drastically reduced and the capital! 
gains tax repealed. 

On the question of labor. the 
survey held that the National 
Labor Relations Act shonld be 
amended to prescribe equal treat- 
ment for management and labor. 
Revision should eneompass publi- 
regulation of labor uniors, anc 
resulations in the field of wages 
and hours which tend to discour- 
}age ind ual initiative should be 
modified. 





‘Taking un the matter of Grv- 
ernment bureaus, it expressed the 


observers are 





UME « tenth ofthe tranche of | 228 Belgium has affected all in-¢ _ — . 


,opinicn that “all rulings of admin- 


istiatrve boards should be made 
lsubject. to court rev.ew. The 
}kraciice of dciegat nz legislative 
| power to administrauve a enc-cs 
should be discontinued.” 

Competition be:weea Covern- 
imeat and busness has becc.ne 


within tne past 11 years a so.rc>? 
of great concern, and upon iis 
score the survey suggested iat 
the granting of credit and other 
forms of Government competicion 
'w.th private busines; should b2 
reduced to a minimum. Other 
features of the plan en braced the 
liberalization of regulation of new 
security issues, and finally, the 
prompt reestablishment of the 
gold standard, particularly for in- 
ternational transactions. 

Steel Indusiry —As the year 
came to a close the steel industry, 
‘it appeared the past week. was 
headed for higher operations, 
|much more extended deliveries, 
|impacts of sudden and_  variel 
military demands, and certainly 
an intensification of war plens 
already made, “The Iron Age” dis- 
closed in its issue of Dec. 28. 


| From the standpoint of the 
military situation it will only be a 
|matter of weeks before the sare 
; hectic pressure period whch 
|existed many months ago will 
again make its appearance. Many 

in accord that 2 
secondary war production drive is 
| alfeady in the making, although 
some factors may have been over- 
Hooked. such as the advantage in 
time gained by Japan as a result 
of our reverses on the European 
front. 

An apparent premature view- 
point in estimating the date «f 
V-E Day by the armed forces 
themselves, the magazine pointed 
out, will probably make those in 
command of the supply situation 
more super-cautious than usual. 
The original estimate of 40% in 
cutbacks on the defeat of Ger- 
many made by WPB officials 
some time ago is undergoing con- 
stant revision. Guesses now are 
that cutback estimates on V-E 
Day have slipped to about 15% 
to 25%, and may be lower, de- 


pending on future battlefront 
, events. 
Steel-making operations in 


many districts a week ago were 
kept to as high a level as was ors- 
sible, consistent with the normal 
holiday losses induced by absren-~ 
|teeism or custom. Raw steel ont- 
| put was maintained by many co™- 
panies over Christmas. but ‘fin- 
ished steel operations were c'- 
tailed. Heavy bookings requirin? 
the production of every ton of 
steel possible and the full utiliza- 
tion of labor was the main reaso 
for many plants eliminating the 
holiday shutdown. This wer": 
‘“hristmas activity was in strong 
contrast to a year ago, when «n- 
erations were marfed by strikes 
and predictions were ripe of “™- 
proaching cutbacks and idle 
canacity, “The Iron Age” noted. 





are expected to be about 10% 
larger than in 1943. A flash finish 
is indicated, with new busirecs ‘or 
December runring to 15% or 
more ahead of November. 

Some farm implement steel 
scheduled during the first two 
quarters has been pushed back a 
full quarter because labor short- 
ages have placed manufacturers 
behind their timetable. Heavy 
pressure, however, is renorted for 
delivery of farm implement 
springs and grain drill tools 
needed for svrine implement 
sales in warm sections of the 
country. 

Substantial orders for builet 


(Continued on page 95) 
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President Roosevelt Regards Atlantic Gharier as 


Vatid A 


ihouch Never Formally Signed 


Churchill’s Remarks on Poland and Charter 


President Roosevelt asserted on Dec. 22 that he thought “the | 


objectives of the Ailantic Charter are as valid as when they were | 
According to the Associated Press he permitted 


anrounced in 1941.” 


direct quotation on that point during a news conference discussion of 


the charter—which he said 


document. 


A reporter had remarked that »* 


on Dec. 
The Associated Press, on Dec. 22, ad 


19 never existed as a formal 


ded: 





some people thought the Charter Stalin and added in response to a 
was losing its purposes or was} reporter’s quesiion that he, too, 
slipping away and that he would| would like to eliminate spec ila- 


“like to hear what the President 
thinks.” 

The President would have pre- 
ferred to think it over for a while, 
Mr. Roosevelt replied, but he said 
that through the years certain 
documents had seemed to main- 
tain a good deal of importance, 
some affecting public thinking on 
objectives of a better world. 

The objectives of the Atlantic 
Charter still stand, he said, just as 
do objectives of documents which 
go back many centuries. 

The objectives in some in- 
stances have never been attained, 
he continued, but they still are 
good. People don’t live up to all 
the Ten Commandments and all 
the doctrines of Christianity, he 
went on, but they still are some- 
thing pretty good to shoot it. 

The President said he was not 
comparing. the charter with the 
Ten Commandments or the Chris- 
tian religion. But, he said, he 
thought the charter would take its 
place in history as a major step 
forward—just as Wilson’s 14 
points constituted something we 
all would like to see attained. 
They, too, he said, were a step 
toward a better life in the world. 

Asked whether he was imply- 
ing that “you are as far from at- 
taining the ends of the charter as 
the world a thousand years 
ago . . the President inter- 
rupt to halt the question with a 
negative. 

The world, he said, goes by 
peaks and valleys, although on 
the whole the curve is upward. 
Human life is on a better scale 
than it was a thousand years ago, 
he said, but we still have a long 
way to go and we still have to 
work for it. 

Under date of Dec. 19 United 
Press aceounts from Washington 
pointed out that to the complete 
surprise of a lot of people, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt revealed that day 
that there is no such thing as a 
formal document called the At- 
Jantic Charter. He added, how- 
ever, that all of the United Na- 
tions agreed on it when its prin- 
ciples were embodied in the 
United Nations declaration on Jan. 
1, 1942. The United Press went 
on to say: 

“What he and Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill did at their his- 
toric Atlantic meeting in August, 
1941, Mr. Roosevelt explained, 
was to scribble things on many 
pieces of paper. The result was 
an 8-point joint declaration of 
aims which was radioed to Wash- 
ington and London as a press 
statement and which subsequent- 
ly came to be known as the Atlan- 
tic Charter. 

“Neither he nor Churchill—no- 
body—ever formally signed an 
Atlantic Charter, he said. And, 
in the sense of a formal document, 
such as the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, there is no copy of the 
charter, so far as he knows. 


“The nearest thing to an origi- 
nal to the charter, he said, are the 
scribbled notes which were given 
to the radio operators of the 
U. S. S. Augusta and HMS Prince 
of Wales for transmission to 
Washington and London as a press 
statement. The Prince of Wales 
was sunk by the Japanese shortly 
after Pearl Harbor. 

-“At a press conference a few 
hours after returning, tanned and 
rested, from a three-weeks’ vaca- 
tion at Warm Springs, Ga,, Mr. 
Roosevelt also: 

“1 Said no date has been set 
for another meeting with Church- 

ill and Russian Premier Joseph 


| 








tion about the prospects of an 
early meeting. 

“2—-In effect denied a British 
cabinet member’s assertion « that 
he—Mr. Roosevelt—had initialed 
at the last Quebec conference 2 
British plan for the ‘stabilization’ 
of Greece, saying there was noth- 
ing in that. 

“3—Side-stepped major foreign 
policy questions inspired by polit- 
ical developments in Europe dur- 
ing his absence from Washington. 

“4—-Said in response to ques- 
tions about Senate demands that 
the time has come for him to re- 
state American foreign policy that 
he didn’t think so; that it’s on the 
record. 

“5—Said that, politically, he stil) 
is a little left of center. That 
question was answered 111% years 
ago, he said, and it still goes. 

“Much of the press conference 
was devoted to questions about 
the Atlantic Charter, which lately 
has come under more frequent 
discussion ing Congress, particu- 
larly since Churchill backed Rus- 
sia’s territorial claims on Poland. 
Some members of Congress also 
have demanded to know where 
the Atlantic Charter is and have 
charged that its principles are 
being ‘crucified’ in the current 
Polish and Greek crises. 

“Nobody ever signed an Atlan- 
tic Charter, he replied. He then 
went into detail about how he, 


Churchill, former Undersecretary 


of State Sumner Welles and Sir 
Alexander Cadogan, premarent 
British Undersecretary of state, 
had scribbled things on many 
pieces of paper at the 1941 Atlan- 
tic meeting, and said the contents 
were radioed to Washington and 
London as a joint statement for 
release to the press.” 

From one of the Associated 
Press accounts from London, Dec: 
16, bearing on the reputed re- 
marks of Prime Minister: Church- 
ill relative to the Polish question 
and the Atlantic Charter, as given 
in the Chicago “Daily Tribune” 
we take the following: 

“While both sides of the At- 
lantic were considering the por- 
tent of Churchill’s statement that 
an insertion had been made in the 
Atlantic Charter, and mutually 
agreed on by the three great al- 
lied powers, that territorial chang- 
es could be settled before the 
peace conferences, the secretary 
explained: ; 

““Mr. Churchill was speaking 
from. memory and just made a 


slip. What he attributed to the] 


Atlantie Charter was actually in 
the British government’s state- 
ment of foreign policy laid down 
in 1940. Later during yesterday’s 
debate, Mr. Eden [Foreign Secre- 
tary Eden] pointed out that- Mr: 
Churchill had erred: .- — ‘ 

“He added that the prime min- 
ister had no prepared text for yes- 
terday’s speech. ‘He spoke from 
notes and memory and the prime 
minister made a slip.’ 

“Although Churchill's statement 
was explained as a ‘lapse of mem- 
ory,’ a feeling grew in diplomatic 
quarters that perhaps some 
changes may have beén made in 
the Atlantic Charter which have 
not yet been disclosed. 

“It was recalled that the Brit- 
ish press and certain members of 
parliament earlier this year sug- 
gested revision of the Charter 
in view of war developments. 


“Last April, the then » United 


States Secretary of State Hull and 
Undersecretary Stettinius made 
statements that there was a grow- 


| 
| 
| 


’ 
} 
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Second War Power Act 


Ailantic for a new interpretation 
9f the Charter.” 
“Churchill in his statement be- | 
‘ore Commons said: 
“‘QOur British principle has been 


territorial chang must await 
conference at the peace table after | 
victory has been won, but to that 
there is an exception in principle, | 


and that exception is changes 
mutually agreed. It must not be| 
forgotten that in the Atlantic | 


Charter is inserted an exception 


that there should be no changes | 


before the peace table except 
those mutually agreed.’ 


“Kenneth Pickthorn, a Nation- 
al Conservative member, chal- 
lenged the point and asserted that 
the Atlantic Charter contained no 
such insertion, but that the allied 
aations desired to see no territor- 
ial changes which did not accord 
with the freely expressed wishes 
of.the people concerned. 


“Eden in the debate that fol- 
lowed said: 


““What Mr. Churchill intended 
to convey was that, in the view of 
his majesty’s government, there 
Was an exception to the general 
principle that there should be no 
territorial changes before the 
peace table. 


“‘Mr. Pickthorn was perfectly 
correct in pointing out that the 
exception is not in the Atlantic 
Charter.’ 


“*The exception was in. cases 
where the changes were mutually 
agreed, but. that is not part of the 
Atlantic Charter; but part of a 
statement of our own foreign 
policy which we made in Septem- 
ber, 1940, when the prime minister 
Said we had not at any time 
adopted since the war broke out 
the line that nothing could be 
changed in territorial structures 


> 92 


of various countries’. 


Signs Bill Extending 





It_was made known on Dec. 21 
that President Roosevelt had 
signed the legislation passed by 
Congress’ renewing the Adminis- 
tration’s broad powers over ra- 
tioning and the allocation of vital 
materials for another year. The 
bill extending the life of the 
Second War Powers Act through 
1945 passed the House on Nov. 30 
and the Senate on Dec. 8, as was 
indicated in our issue of Dec. 21, 
page 2739. .In reporting the sign- 
ing of the bill Associated Press 
advices from Washington, Dec. 
21, said: 

The bill—a renewal of the Sec- 
ond War Powers Act which 
cradles the authority for indus- 
trial priorities, rationing, food 
control and other emergency war 
activities—was rushed through 
the closing days of the 78th Con- 
gress, . Without its approval, the 
administration’s authority for war 
regulations would have ended 
with the close of this year. 


In its renewed form, the act 
carries oné of the few strings at- 


Regulations Governing Guaranty of 


Business Loans Under G! Bill 


Regulations governing the guaranty of business loans under the 


| 2nunciated that, as I have said, all' G. I. Bill of Rights were issued by the Veterans Administration on 
Dec. 21, it was announced by Brig. 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs, at a press conference on that day. 


Gen. Frank T. Hines, Administra- 
The loans 


will not be made by the government but must be individually nego - 


tiated with lenders. 


General Hines said that with t 





these regulations all provisions o.® 
the G. I. Bill of Rights have now | 


been implemented and are avail- 
able to eligible veterans. He ad- 
ded that “‘the educational and em- 
| ployment provisions became ef- 
fective in June, while the read- 
justment allowance provisions of 
the bill have been operating since 
last September. The guaranty of 
home. loans was announced in 
October and the farm loan guar- 
anty provisions became available 
with their announcement at a press 
conference two weeks ago. The 
only part of the act not previously 
effective is. the business loan 
guaranty provision, which is now 
set up.” 

“The regulations covering these 
loan guaranties,” says Gen. Hines, 
“are basically very much the 
same as those for home and farm 
loans, and are circumscribed by 
the same limitations which pro- 
vide that the maximum ‘amount 
of guaranty for any one person is 
$2,000 and the interest charged on 
the loan may not exceed 4%. The 
announcement further says: 


“The law further provides that: 


“1) the proceeds of the loan 
will be used by the veteran to 
purchase real or personal prop- 
erty to be used by him in pursuit 
of a gainful occupation; 

“2) such property will be use- 
ful in and reasonably necessary to 
such occupation; 

“3) the ability and experience 
of the veteran and the conditions 
surrounding the project are such 
that there is a reasonable likeli- 
hood of success; 

“4) the purchase price does not 
exceed a reasonable normal value 
as determined by proper ap- 
praisal. 

“Business loans may be guar- 
anteed not only for the purchase 
of buildings or real property but 
also to buy supplies, equipment, 
machinery and tools normally 
used in connection with such oc- 
cupation as the veteran plans to 
enter. Loans for inventory, stock 
or working capital are not cov- 
ered. 


“In general, business loans must 
be secured by first liens unless 
a first lien is held by a Federal 
agency, in which case a second 
lien may be accepted so long as 
it amounts to not more than 20% 
of the purchase price, and if the 
amount of the loan is under $500 
the guaranty may be issued on 
an unsecured loan. 

“Any veteran who was in serv- 
ice after Sept. 16, 1940, and who 
was discharged under conditions 
other than dishonorable after 90 
days of service, is eligible to ap- 
ply for a guaranty of business 
loan. 

“If two or- more eligible vete- 





tached to any war legislation. It 
provides for-the first time a court 
review of rulings of the War Pro- 
duction Board. 
The bill was among a host of 
measures approved by the Presi- 
dent, today. 
‘He also signed a bill boosting 
the amount of money Congress- 
men can spend to staff their offi- 
ces. The measure boosts from 
$6,500 to,.$9,500 the annual clerk 
hire amount for members of ‘the 
House and authorizes the Senate 
to raise ‘maximum salaries of 
committee experts from $4,500 to 
$5,040. In addition it adds $4,020 
for the clerk hire allowance of 


rans. plan to enter business to- 
gether they may apply for guar- 
anty of the same loan. In such 
cases the obligation shall be 
treated as separate and- not. as 
joint _ responsibilities. . But. the 
guaranty under these conditions 
may not exceed the maximum of 
$2,000 for each borrower. 

' “Where a loan is made for the 
purchase of real property a stand- 
ard real estate first mortgage will 
be taken as security. An ap- 
praisal by a qualified and desig- 
nated appraiser will be required 
just as they are in connection 
with guaranty of loans for the 
purchase of homes and farms. 


Senators from States of 4,000,000|- “Where equipment is to be 


or less population and $5,040. for 
Senators from larger States. 

' The President approved a group 
of enabling acts setting the ma- 
chinery for the back-porch inau- 
gural ceremonies that will launch 
the fourth-term at the White 


ing concern on both sides of the | House Jan. 20. 


~ 


purchased the loan will be se- 
cured either by a chattel mort- 
gage or a conditional sales agree- 
ment. A-loan to make the initial 
payment on equipment may not 
exceed $1,000 and must be repaid 
within one year if the amount is 
1 $500 or less. If. it is over $500 the 
loan may run for 2 years. Such 





> 





he issuance of 
loans may be secured by a sec-= 
ond mortgage. 

“If the loan is for the purchas% 
of supplies not over $1,000 it must 
be repaid in one year; the loen 
may be unsecured if security is 
not customary or practicable. 
“Ail loans guaranteed by the 
Administrator must be paid of¢ 
within 20 years, however, this 
maximum time usually applic: 
only to real estate, as loans on 
equipment or machinery may not 
extend beyond the accepted use- 
ful life of the property. 

“All expenses customarily borne’ 
by purchasers may be charge 
against a veteran borrowing un - 
der the provisions of this act, but 
no change may be made for the 
guaranty of loan or for any serv- 
ices connected with securing suc) 
a guaranty. 

“If the wife of a borrower is 
also an eligible veteran she wi'l 
not be required to sign an appli- 
cation made by her husband. If 
she also wants to exercise he 
right to a guaranty of loan she 
will be required to make a sey)« 
arate application. The signature 
of her husband will only be re- 
quired if they live, or the loan *s 
made, in a State where his signa- 
ture is necessary to make the 
transaction legal. All forms are. 
now in the hands of the printer, 
They will be available at Vete- 
rans Administration offices, anv| 
will be distributed to recognize t 
lenders.” 

Reference to instructions to Na+ 
tional bank examiners to facilitate 
participation by banks in loans 
under the G. I. Act, appeared ia 
our issue of Dec. 28, page 2840. 


By 
Chicago Home Loan Bk. 


The largest volume of advances 
ever made in November and the 
third largest for any month so far 
in 1944 was the report of the Fea~ 
eral Home Loan Bank of Chicago 
on Dec. 11. A. R. Gardner, Presi- 
dent of the regional bank which, 
serves Illinois and Wisconsin, in- 
formed the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Administration at Washing- 
ton that a total of $7,008,883.50 
was loaned the past month to sav 
ings, building and loan associa~ 
tions in the district. The last pre-. 
vious November in which. thes2 
community institutions had ob- 
tained as much as $1,000,000 from: 
this reserve system was in 1941, 
just before Pearl Harbor, M:, 
Gardner indicated. The advice.s 
added: ’ 

“Preparations for the making ©? 
the first G. I. -home leans in the 
two States were partially respoi -, 
sible for the savings and loan in - 
stitutions’ increasing their avai - 
able funds for loans, Mr. Gardnc? 
pointed out. The veterans’! loan 
program is expected to reach siz- 
able proportions on already ¢xis.~ 
ing properties by early in 1945, 
and the local institutions will have 
enough funds on hand to service 
all eligible applicants. It has’beea 
observed that veterans’ home” 
leans to date have been largeiy 
in the middle priced range eo 
properties and thus in the eariy 
stages may involve larger. dis- 
bursements of credit than, was 
anticipated in first planning by 
the lenders. The $7,000,000 of 
advances in November was partly. 
offset by $1,252,813.25 paid off oll 
advances which were outstanding 
when the month began,’ Mr. 


Gardner pointed out. 
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the war drew us into | 
maelstrom. The nature of the 
uncertainties have perhaps 
changed somewhat since we 
entered the conflict, but they 
certainly have not become | 
less numerous or vexatious. 


Patronizing the Public 


Within the past year or two 
the general public has learned 
what it is like to have to deal 
daily with such an adminis- 
tration. We do not here refer 
to any of the inconveniences 
which war makes inevitable. 
We pass over even those in- 
conveniences which under 
reasonably good management 
might not be necessary in the 
circumstances in which we 
are called upon to fight this 
war. What we have here in 
mind are the utter impossibil- 
ity of learning. which incon- 
veniences (and at times real 
hardships) are really neces- 
sary and which are either the 
outgrowth of horribly faulty 
management or the whims of 
capricious and inept man- 
agers; the inability or the 
disinclination of the powers 
that be to let the public know 
what is expected of it, when 
and why; the want of depend- 
able statements of fact, and 
what appears—with deep re- 

et be it said—to be a want 
of intellectual integrity in 
Washington, and elsewhere in 
official quarters; and the gen- 
eral and often perfectly ob- 
vious tendency to deal with 
the American public’ as if it 
were composed of children in 
the kindergarten who must be 
told what they ought to be- 
lieve—or perhaps what of- 
ficialdom believes’ them cap- 
able of understanding—and 
nothing more. 

Literally dozens of illus- 
trations could be cited. One 
of the current situations con- 
siderably in the public eye, 
has to do with cigarettes. 
Now, of course, the American 
people can do without cigar- 
ettes entirely or even with- 
out tobacco in any form. They 
would, if it were absolutely 
essential to the welfare of our 
fighting forces or for the 
early and full defeat of our 
enemies, quite gladly do so. 
But smoking is a widespread 
habit of long standing, and 
one which the rank and file 
will give up even temporarily 
or partially with grace only 
if they are convinced by plain 
facts plainly and frankly set 
forth that it is really neces- 
sary'for them to forego in 
whole or in part this pleasure 
to which they are accustomed. 
Yet despite the fact that cig- 
arettes have been scarce and 
4 scarcer’ for © many 
mori no satisfying explana- 

n of the situation has been 
forthcoming from any quar- 
ter. If any one in authority— 
or elsewhere for that matter 
—iinderstands what has ac- 
tually happened in this con- 
nection he certainly has not 








its | 





taken the trouble to let his 


fellow country-men share his 
information. 


Inconsistent Explanations 
We are told in one and the 


is at record breaking levels, 
and that the difficulty is that 
manufacturers can not obtain 
labor and machinery to pro- 
duce. We have been repeated- 
ly and smugly informed that 
we must do without in order 
that the men at the front 
may have cigarettes—and al- 
most simultaneously comes 
the news that it is about as 
difficult to obtain cigarettes 
at the front or any where 
near it as it is here at home. 
We are told that hoarding is 
at the bottom of it all, but no 
one can be found who has any 
hidden supply or who knows 
anyone who has—and “black 
market” cigarettes appear to 
be about as scarce as any 
other kind. We have been 
told again and again and 
again that we are smoking 
many more cigarettes per 
capita than ever before; yet 
the ordinary man is unable 
to find even one soul who is 
smoking even aS many as was 
his wont. Either the author- 
ities do not themselves know 
what has happened or else 
they do not wish the public 
to know. Neither is good for 
morale. 


Another Mystery 

What has happened in the 
foods field is about as mys- 
terious. We are outdoing our- 
selves in production—if we 
listen to government statis- 
ticians and propagandists. Yet 
again one of the “difficulties” 
according to: these same 
sources of information is lack 
of manpower on the farms, 
and perhaps lack of equip- 
ment. Again we are told that 
we are consuming much more 


|meat, for example, than ever 


before. But the ordinary man 
is likely to want to know who 
is consuming it in such quan- 
tities. He knows full well that 
he is not, and he knows of no 
one who is. The butter mys- 
tery is even more impenetra- 
ble. There are literally doz- 


ens of other “situations” of a. 


similar sort. 

Of course in any such state 
of affairs, the opinion is cer- 
tain to arise that at least one 
of the real difficulties is 
faulty management, particu- 
larly in price fixing. It ap- 
pears in some instances at 
least to. be indisputable that 
price relationships virtually 
doom some sections to do 
without some commodities or 
articles of food. The suspicion 
is strong that they are like- 
wise responsible in other in- 
stances for general lack of 
adequate supplies of other 
goods. It must be clear even 


to the wayfaring man that all 
this complicated price fixing 
and. rationing machinery do 
not insure even an approxi- 
mate “equality’’ among the 


4 


‘same breath that production | 


| people—but as.a matter of 
| fact may well in more than 
one instance contribute to ex- 
|isting inequalities. The fact 
(that the public goes along 
with as little grumbling as it 
does and in fact patronizes 
black markets and law-break- 
ers as little as it does is in 
light of all this quite remark- 
able. The fact that local ‘“re- 
bellions” arise here and there 





able regulations by invoca- 
tion of heavy if not excessive 


stood. 
Even more remarkable, 
perhaps, is the record of 


American business. Nowhere 
in the world at any age in 
history have the. achieve- 


in the production of instru- 
ments of war during the past 
two or three years been 
equalled. “Shortages,” as, for 
example, that of certain types 
of equipment and of ammuni- 
tion in France (actual or not, 
heaven only knows), have 
been dramatically announced, 
and the implication that in 
some way or other American 
industry or the American 
public is at fault started on its 
rounds, but it is clear enough 
that if such shortages actually 
exist the fault is not with in- 
dustry. Industry keeps right 
on producing, and the Amer- 
ican people as a whole go 
right on acting like adults 
even if treated like children. 
It is a remarkable 
nomenon. 





Aid Small Business 


tion, on Dec. 18 announced plans 
to provide ample bank credit for 
small and medium-sized business 
of Massachusetts, in the recon- 
version and post-war periods. 

“The banks of the association,” 
said Mr. Forbes, “have created a 
loan committee which will make 
available the combined facilities 
of credit and counsel of the mem- 
ber banks which can be called 
upon for business needs.” 

The Boston “Herald” of Dec. 19, 
from which this is learned, also 
said in part: 

“*The Boston Clearing House 
Association has designated a com- 
mittee of five credit offices,’ said 
Forbes, ‘who will give the benefit 
of their experience in helping to 
solve unusual problems or in ar- 
ranging for the extension of credit 
on terms not usually granted. 
The committee will review appli- 
cations for credit which have been 
received from any bank in Massa- 
chusetts.’ Bie 

“At the same time, Henry, J. 
Nichols, President, Massachusetts 
Bankers Association, stated that 
similar: plans have beenpadopted 
or are under. consideration by 
the 13 Clearing ‘Houses Associa- 
tions of Massachusetts. «. 

“These -steps.are in. line with 
the program recently adopted by 
the Post War Small Business 
Credit Commission of the Amer- 


adds Boston and Massachusetts to 
the list of those major cities and 
States which are actively seeking 





to help- those. who’-may need 
loans.” Sis ys ey 


when the authorities under- | 
take to enforce their unwork- | 


penalties can easily be under- | 


ments of American industry | 


phe- |, 


Alan Forbes, President of the: 
Boston Clearing House Associa- | 


—_— 


ican Bankers Association and: 


N.Y. State Factories Reduce Employment 0.6% 


| Fluctuations in the number of workers employed by defense 


plants caused a net decline of 0.6% 


in the employment of wage 


| earners in New York State factories between mid-October and mid- 
| November, according to a statement issued on Dec. 22 by Industrial 
| Commissioner Edward Corsi, head of the State Labor Department, 


| 
|He adds that “employment 
| factories in the metals and ma- 
|chinery group was reduced by 
| 1.2% although payrolls were re- 
duced by only 0.3%. The only 
other industry where large num- 
bers of workers were laid off.” 
says the statement, “was the ap- 
parel group where the net de- 
crease of 0.9% was due to seasonal 
factors. A decrease of nearly 9% 
/In employment in the canneries 
caused a net drop in the food 
group slightly greater than the 
average for all manufacturing 
industries in spite of increases in 
most other industries in the food 
group.” The Commissioner’s ad- 
vices continue in part: 


“Employment in November was 
10.4% lower than it was in the 
same month a year ago, while 
payrolls were 6.3% smaller. Aver- 
age weekly earnings amounted to 
$48.92 in. the current month, 
which represents a gain of $2.19 
when compared with November 
of last year. These figures are 
based on preliminary tabulations 
of reports from 2,880 factories 
throughout the State, collected 
and analyzed by the Division of 
Research and Statistics under the 
direction of Meredith B. Givens. 


“In the metals and machinery 
group relatively heavy losses 
were reported by the electrical 
machinery industry. One large 
‘plant which had:hired additional 
workers in September:-and Oc- 
tober, reduced .employment in 
November to approximately the 
August level. Several of the 
larger concerns making — radios 
and radio parts: reported fewer 
workers in November but others 
| were employing more. Decreases 
‘in employment were sometimes 
accompanied by increased pay- 
rolis and increases ‘in. employ- 
| ment, by decreased payrolls. The 
| reports reflect a dynamic situation 
| with constant changes in both the 
/amount and type of labor re- 











| quired. The net change for’ the 


| electrical machinery industry was 
a decrease of approximately 2.4% 
in employment with a drop of 2% 
in payrolls. 


“Most of the ordnance plants 
employed fewer people in No- 
vember. Employment in the air- 
craft branch of the transportation 
equipment industry decreased at 
about the same rate as in the 
electrical machinery industry, 
2.5%, but conditions varied from 
plant to plant. Other branches of 
the transportation equipment in- 
dustry except the railroad equip- 
ment plants employed more peo- 
ple in November. Two small 
plants reported recovery follow- 
ing strikes in October. Produc- 
tion in one plant was held up be- 
cause of a shortage of material. 
Many firms making: professional 
and scientific instruments, photo- 
graphic and optical goods, re- 
ported fairly stable “employment. 
The net decrease for ‘the industry 
was due to reduced employment 
in plants devoted to defense pro- 
duction. 

“Several industries in the met- 
als and machinery group em- 
ployed more people in ‘November, 
notably tin can, cutlery, jewelry 
and bicycles. Some of this pro- 
duction probably was. intended 
for the Christmas trade. The steel 
works and rolling milis and the 
iron and steel foundries reported 
very slight net ‘increases in em- 
ployment but structural steel 
works, plants making heating ap- 
paratus and those : doing . meta 
stamping and coating; reported 
decreases. be 


consistent downtrend ‘occurred in 
the millinery industry: ‘Manufac- 
turers of women’s. and misses’ 
outerwear reported irregular 
changes’ in employment *with a 
majority of firms reporting de- 
creases. 





who states that “total payrolls declined by 0.5% during the month.” 





ir @ 


‘In the apparel group, the most 





Seasonal > curtailment. cncy. 


was more pronounced in the coat 
and suit houses than in the dress 
firms. Other apparel industries 
reported relatively little change. 
Employment in the men’s clothing 
factories and in those making fur 
goods was approximately the same 
in November as in October but 
payrolls in both industries were 
higher. 


“Several industries in the food 
group employed more people in 
November than in October. Most 
meat packers reported increased 
employment and nearly all of 
them, higher payrolls. Flour 
mills and cereal manufacturers 
likewise added more workers and 
increased their payrolls. Several 
candy firms made substantial ad- 
ditions to their forces. Bakeries 
and beverage manufacturers re- 
ported little change between 
October and November, and pro- 
ducers of dairy products a small 
net drop. The cause of the net 
drop in employment in the food 
group was a sharp cut at can- 
neries. A corresponding sharp 
cut in payrolls at canneries plus 
an even more severe payroll re- 
duction at sugar refineries was 
not quite sufficient to wipe out 
the payroll gains in the other food 
industries. 

“Outside of the metals and ma- 
chinery, apparel and food groups, 
most industries reported employ- 
ment in November even with or 
above the October levels. Most of 
the textile industries reported 
some net increase in employment. 
The biggest gains were reported 
by rayon and silk textile mills. : 

“In New York City employment 
declined only 0.4% between Oc- 
tober and November but’ payrolls 
were 0.8% lower. The seasonal 
decline in the apparel industries 
was somewhat more severe in the 
city than in the remainder of the 
State but employment losses at 
war plants were very much less. 
The chemicals and stone, clay 
and glass industrial groups which 
recorded net increases in employ- 
ment for the State showed de- 
creases in New York City because 
of the greater effect of large cuts 
in two New York City plants. 


Redeem Sydney Bonds 


City Bank Farmers Trust Com- 
pany, successor fiscal agent, is no- 
tifying holders of City of Sydney, 
New South Wales, Australia, the 
Municipal Council of Sydney 25- 
Year 5%% Sinking Fund Gold 
bonds, due Feb. 1, 1955, that $67,- 
000 principal amount have been 
drawn by lot for redemption at 
par, on Feb. 1, 1945, out of sinking 
fund moneys. The drawn bonds 
will be redeemed upon surrender 
at the principal office of the suc- 
cessor fiscal agent, 22 William 
Street, New York. On and after 
the redemption date, interest on 
the drawn bonds shall cease to 
accrue. 


Brooklyn Trust Opens 
Limited Banking Facilities 
At U. S. Maritime T. S. 


The Brooklyn Trust Company 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., announced On 
Jan. 2, that with the approval of 
the Superintendent of Banks it 
will open a limited banking facil- 
ity on Monday, Jan. 8, at the 
United States Maritime Service 








1| Training Station, Sheepshead Bay, 
Brooklyn, in accordance with a 


request of the Treasury Depart- 
ment and War Shipping Adminis- 
tration. 
cility will not. be available to the 


general public, but will be umiiey 


to the military and civilian pe 
sonnel of the Training Station for 
the duration 


The services of the fa-- 


of the war emerg- 
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charm, for unity of front against 
a common enemy. 


(3) The Holy Alliance 


This was formed in September, 
1815, by the sovereigns of Russia, 
Prussia and Austria, other coun- 
tries joining afterward. England | 
wisely declined her assent to a 
confederacy which, while profes- | 
sing to act on the loftiest prin- | 
ciples of religion, could easily be 
transformed into a meddlesome | 
and arbitrary mischief-maker. | 
Precisely this happened in the} 
case of Spain, ever the protest of | 
England. A tew years later, the | 
Alliance came to a deserved and | 
ignoble end, hastened by the ac- | 
tion of George Canning, England’s 
great liberal statesman, and by the | 
famous message of our own Presi- | 
dent Monroe, in December, 1823. | 
it left behind it an unsavory mem- 
ory. 

(4) The Greek War of 
' Independence 


Commencing in 1821, this lasted | 
nine years. After five years, when | 
Greece was almost in desperation, 
England came to agreement with 
the Czar Nicholas, and France 
presently joined with them, so 
that on July 6, 1827, the three 
made a formal treaty of interven- 
‘tion. But Austria stood carefully 
aside. Should Turkey refuse me- 
diation, the three would take steps 
to recognize Greek independence 
and stop. bloodshed, “without, 
however, taking part in the hos- 
tilities’’ between Greece and Tur- 
key. The plans for walking this 
“diplomatic tight-rope” were up- 
set by the madness of a Turkish 
admiral. In the-harbor of Nava- 
rino, in October, 1827, he foolishly 
fired on the combined allied 
squadron, and they promptly de- 
stroyed his entire fleet. This 
splendid victory was not received 
enthusiastically by the British 
Ministry,, but was spoken of al- 
" most with regret, as an “untoward 
event.” England refused to have 
anything further to do with inter- 
vention: so Russia stepped in and 
gained the laurels, while Austria 
looked on. 


(5) The “Andrassy Note” of 1876 


In the year of our own Centen- 
nial Exposition; at Philadelphia, 
the condition of Christians within 
the Turkish Empire called loudly 
for pressure on the Sultan. Aus- 
tria, Russia and Germany were 
just then in harmony, and anxious 
for action. In January, Count An- 
drassy, the very _ able Austrian 
Chancellor, drew tp a document 
in concert with Russia and Ger- 
many, which became famous. It 
demanded extensive reforms and 
religious toleration. England and 
France also approved; but a few 
months later, at Berlin, when the 
first three named countries drew 
up a much firmer note (the “Ber- 
lin memorandum”) England re- 
fused her support. Lord Beacons- 
field was suspicious of Russia. The 
negotiations came to naught, and 
the Russo-Turkish War of 1877 
followed. Worse still, war threat- 
ened between Russia and England. 
Indeed war. was shockingly near. 
At the last it was prevented; and 
the quarrel between the Czar and 
the Sultan ended because Russia 
thrashed’the Turks soundly. The 
jealousies of England, France and 
Austria led to the Congress of 
Berlin_in the summer of 1878: We 
decline to set this Congress down 
as an instance of fine or friendly 
accord between the great powers. 
Neither in action nor in results 
does. the Congress of Berlin de- 
serve such praise. 


. Other Illustrations 
» Very briefly we mention some 
other discords in European affairs: 
(1). the failure in 1959 to bring 
pase iv . bere ssembling of a Con- 
‘to tle disputes between 
Austria Pria-y Franee: and Sardinia. 
pasts: and England were very 





i'came to 


one side, 
other. 


desirous of a settlement, but it} 
nothing. War followed | 
between France and Sardinia, on 
and Austria, on the 
(2) In 1866, Great Britain, 
France and Russia were ll 
anxious for a peaceful settlement 
of the dispute between Austria 
and Prussia; but the calling of a 
Congress was rendered useless, if 
not impossible, because the vari- 
ous parties differed so much as to 
what the congress might or might 
not take into consideration. The 
wretched war of 1866 followed 
| between Prussia and Austria. (3) 
In the closing years of the last 
| century, England was so incapable 
|of living on quiet terms with her 
little South African neighbor, the 
Boer Republic,—half independent 
state and half a colony of Eng- 
land’s empire—th&t a pitiful war 
disgraced the sunset years of a 
|/great century. (4) At nearly the 
|same time, there occurred the 
foolish and futile Graeco-Turkish 
War, of one month, carrying with 
'it complete defeat for Christian 
Greece against Moslem Turkey 
Mr. Gladstone’s comment was: 


“First, 100,000 Armenians 
slaughtered, with no -° security 
against repetition. Secondly, 


Turkey stronger than at any time 
since the Crimean War. Thirdly, 
Greece weaker than at any time 
since she became a kingdom. 
Fourthly, all this due to the mu- 
tual distrust and hatred of the 
Powers.” (Gooch’s Hist. of Mod- 
ern Europe; p. 250.) 

(5) Coming close to our own 
days in 1935, when trouble was 
brewing between Italy and Ab- 
yssinia, England tried’ to induce 
France to join with her in pres- 
sure upon Mussolini to cease his 
threats to Abyssinia. France so 
feared to displease Il Duce that 
she declined. This led Paul Rey- 
naud, radical. socialist in». the 
Chamber of Deputies, to observe: 
“France had to choose between 
Italy, which is*in rupture with 
the Covenant (League of Nations) 
and Britain, the guardian of the 
Covenant.” 


The London Conference of 1933 


To name just one other episode, 
where our own United States 
played a sorry part., In an effort 
to. bring financial and. business 
adjustment to the world,. this 
great conference of leading na- 
tions met at London in the spring 
of 1933. Hitlerism was just show- 
ing its head. There was a chance 
to do something fine for every 
one. But our own country vetoed 
any plan for stabilization of cur- 
rency, and the great conference 
broke up in complete failure. We 
have not named all the failures, 
but space forbids further enumer- 
ation. 

A Discouraging Record 

This record is somber enough 
to make even the most ardent. in- 
ternationalist pause and _ reflect. 
If it would be nearly useless. to 
try to form _a-confederation em- 
bracing only,.the countries of a 
single group, . ‘like Europe—where 
all are near neighbors, and_ all 
have interests closely knit to- 
gether—is there any likelihood for 
the success of a larger organiza- 
tion having a much more diverse 
and inharmonious') membership? 
Imagine China and the United 
States in council with Russia and 
Great Britain? Could a more un- 
happy arrangement be devised? 
China is oriental to the core, and 
believes iin China for the Chinese 
only. That she can ever under- 
stand Europe seems hardly more 
than “wishful thinking. ” 


The Peculiar Situation of the 
United States 

On the other hand. we: Ameri-| 
cans are nearly: as far removed 
from. European political thought 
and tradition as are the Chinese. | 
We are forcible. direct. businéss- 
like and- practieal. We neither 


| understand nor respect the bitter | 


racial and religious hatreds of the 
| Old World. It is clear that in the 


| conferences at Paris in 1919, we 
accomplished little real good, and | 


|some positive harm. As advisers 
we would seldom be acceptable 
or welcome in a world council. 
|And the usefulness of the best- 
| intentioned board or commission 
lin the world is often marred, if 
|not completely nullified by coun- 
selors who are hopelessly divided. 
Witness the failure of the Federal 
Reserve Board and the Federal 
Reserve Banks to meet the situa- 
tion in 1928-29. More than this, 
the United States is rapidly pass- 
ing into a relation toward most 
of the leading foreign nations 
which will permanently disqualify 
us for imparting to them advice 
about anything. I mean that we 
are now, and will presently in- 
creasingly become their creditor 
for unheard of sums of money. It 
seems clear that. we must give 
financial assistance in very large 
amounts to the leading nations of 
Europe and elsewhere. Now of 
all relationships that can be im- 
agined, that of debtor and credi- 
tor is perhaps the very worst for 
the maintenance of good feeling. 
“A loan oft loseth both itself and 
friend.” Already in the eyes of 
half Europe, we are the great 
Shylock of the West. Is any one 
simple enough to suppose that this 
will make us. popular? Read the 
proceedings of the peacemakers 
in 1919 when constructing the 
Treaty of Versailles; see how 
President Wilson was constantly 
at odds with his associates in 
making that treaty; see how re- 
luctantly they yielded only be- 
cause of the great wealth and in- 
fluence of the United States that 
were behind him. All this will be 
intensified in the coming years. 
Is the plan for a so-called “In- 
ternational Fund” of the Bretton 
Woods Conference anything more 
than a scarcely disguised camou- 
flage for making the = “rich” 
Americans set the whole world up 
in business? . Unfortunately, the 
United States finds herself in the 
position of the one rich relative 
in a family of: poor relations. You 
know how much is always expect- 
ed of the “old Uncle who is 
wealthy and prosperous.” He is 
looked to for help in paying the 
mortgage on the home, for sup- 
plying a new set of furniture, and 
for sending the boy through scho 
and college. If he fails in t e 
he is voted a “screw”; if he gives 
what is asked, he gets scanty 
thanks. This story is familiar, but 
ought not to be forgotten. 


Cenclusion 


This article does not seek to 
show that the nations of the Old 
World have never agreed upon a 
line of conduct. That would not 
be true. Rather understand it as 
an effort to demonstrate that 
when they act informally through 
their' own chancelleries, or state 
departments, they are much more 
likely to come into some sort of 
harmony than when gathered in 
a formal and permanent congress 
or parliament, subject to the terms 
of a covenant or constitution of 
its own. Such a body is neces- 
sarily ponderous and slow. Jeal- 
ousy is aroused over even the, 
choice of a _ presiding officer; 
heartburnings arise over the per- 
sonnel of committees; there may 
even be difficulty in determing 
the language to be used officially: 
for speeches and records. In- 
evitably there is much backing 
and ‘filling and shifting. Many 
speeches are intended more for 
the’ galleries of the world than 
for the détexates within the cham- 
ber. Indedd,:so far as the: choice 
of a language is concerned, diffi- 
culties may become serious. Read 
Colonel Bonsal’s interesting vol- 


ume “Unfinished Business,” and: 


makers at ‘Versailles... They were 
fortunate in securing! such avery 





realize. how the’ constant presence: 
of an interpreter was: essential: 





competent one as the Colonel him- 
self. 


Advantages of Ordinary Diplo- 
macy Over Action Through 
a Congress 


The regular channels of diplo- 
matic correspondence,  supple- 
mented by personal visits of en- 
voys, possess great advantages 
over a permanent parliament or 
congress, for the dispatch of bus- 
iness. On special occasions of 
difficulty, conferences can be 
held; for these are composed only 
of the representatives of parties | 
having actual interests at stake. 
They are temporary affairs, “for | 
this trip and train only.” They 
come and go, and sometimes do 
good work. They are very differ- 
ent things from a big permanent 
convention of nations, which has 
a large and ill-defined jurisdic- 
tion. Some of the advantages of 
this regular diplomacy over a 
formal parliament may be stated 
as follows: 


(1) The “Small Nation” Problem 


First, there would be the elim- 
ination of the troublesome and 
perplexing question of the posi- 
tion of the smaller nations—some 
of whom are too weak to contrib- 
ute a warship, a regiment, or a 
dollar in casn, but who want ‘a 
vote. Neither in the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, nor in 
the Dumbarion Oaks plan, is the 
settlement of this problem sat- 
isfactory. In the last-mentioned 
the council would have as a per- 
manent membership a few large 
—we hesitate to call them ali 
“strong”—nations, namely, Eng- 
land, Russia, China and tne 
United States (and presently 
France). To these there would be 
added a.certain number of, other 
nations, holding temporary , seats 
in the council, changing every two 
years. But what of such states as 
Canada, Australia and South 
Africa?—especially after the sac- 
rifices they have made in this 
war! Picture the “Big Four” (or 
Five) within the Council Cham- 
ber, while Canada, brave, loyal 
and intensely English Canada, 
waited outside in the ante-room 
while the big Russian Bear and 








the “Republics” of China and 
France (propped on to their feet 
through the sacrifice of untold 
numbers of English and American 
soldiers and sailors) sit voting on 
important matters inside. Con- 
siderations like this are real, not 
sentimental. 


(2) The United States 


For us Americans there would 
be an immense advantage in 
using open and ordinary diplo- 
matic methods instead of sitting 
in a World Council. We know so 
little of European questions, and 
are so little sympathetic with the 
political thought of people on the 
other side of the ocean, as we have 
tried to show; that it will be only 
on rare occasions that we can ex- 
ert our influence with any salu-' 
tary effect. What poor work we 
have made of things in France and 
Italy during this present war! Is: 
any one proud of our aceomplish-' 
ments even on this limited stage? 
They do not augur well for our 
usefulness as a world adviser in 
years to come. 


A Few Past Precedents of 
Real Value 


But there’’are some precedents 
in the past that suggest possible 
avenues of influence, on rare oc- 
casions. Take the way in which 
President Theodore Roosevelt in- 
duced the warring parties to bring 
to an end the bloody Russo-Japa-, 
nese War some forty years ago. 
The peace of Portsmouth stands. 
forever.to his credit and that of 
America: No other country was 
in position to offer meditation as 
he did. .Russia would have re-. 
jected either England or Ger- 
many; and France was out of the 





question. She was Russia’s part- 
ner in atuance. 


President Wilson did a statesman- tration Association, a mempe 
-'| like ‘act when -he addressed notes,the Export Managers Club,. and 


93 
for “such an avowal of their re- 
spective views as to the terms 


/upon which the war might be con- 


cluded and the arrangements 
made which would be deemed 
satisfactory asa guarantee against 
its renewal.” He indicated that he 
would be happy “himself to serve, 
or even take the initiative in” 
such an accomplishment. His ef- 
fort did not meet with success, 
but this does not reflect upon the 
sound good sense that was behind 
the move the President made. 
The United States was, again, the 
only nation that could have made 
such an offer with the slightest 
chance of success. 


The Fallacy of “One World” 


The truth is that this whole 
movement for a United Nations 
confederacy rests on a miscon- 
ception. The world is not “One 
World,” but is divided into many 
segments. Hatreds, suspicions, 
jealousies and covetousness are 
rife to a degree that has not been 
known for a century. The ma- 
terial simply does not exist for a 
successful World Parliams t. The 
mere fact that communication 
between countries is now easy, is 
not enough—is indeed. of very 
slight consequence for purposes 
of a. world congress. The stuff 
out of which to construct such an 
organization cannot be found. As 
Mr. Raymond B. Fosdick has said: 
“You can not put into the pot a 
handful of selfish instinets and 
expect unselfishness to come out 
of the brew.” Academy of Pol. 
Science, Vol. 16, p. 76. 


A World Movement Contrary 
to Experience Today 

The largest and most far-flung 
confederation of peoples today is 
the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. But here the movement 
has been for decentralization, not 
for closer union. By the statute 
of Westminster of 1931, power was 
transferred from the English Par- 
liament to the various parliaments 
of the Dominions. This statute 
formally ratified the “equality of 
status” conferred on the Domin- 
ions by the Imperial Conferences 
of 1926 and 1930. A common 
bond of allegiance to the Crown 
seems to be almost the only bond 
which unites England and the 
many English-speaking domin- 
ions into anything like a united 
empire. India is still on a differ- 
ent footing, and Ireland is. hardly 
satisfied even yet. In the face of 
such a fact, as this, it seems mad- 
ness to try to bind the whole 
world into a much tighter feder- 
ation than these English-speaking 
countries are willing to endure. 
“I see my country,” said Thedoric 
Bland, in 1788, “on the point of 
embarking and aunching into a 
troubled ocean, without chart or 
compass to direct her.” Do not 
Mr. Bland’s words contain some 
implications for us today? Also 
those other words of Professor 
Woolsey in his work on Interna- 
tional Law: “The United States, 
on the whole has had an honor- 
able diplomatic history, partly 
perhaps, if not mainly, owing to 
their being removed from the 
close intercourse and mutual jeal- 
ousies of the nations of the old 
world.” (Woolsey’s Internat. Law 


(5th ed.), Preface to the Sth etn. ) 


Dr. Switz Elected to ‘Bd. 


Dr. Theodore M. Switz, wes 
tor of Hercules Powder Com- 
pany’s. Export Department, has 
been elected to the Board pf the 
Netherlands Chamber of ,Com- 
merce in New York for a three- 
year term... A; graduate of Lehigh 
University andthe Royal GaHeRe 
of Science, University of Lo 
Dr. Switz is a director of the p- 





- Again, in 1916, | ter-American Commercial arbi 


r. pf 


to all the.combatants in the First:| of the Council on Foreign vele- 


World ‘War, saying that he hoped iions, New York, City. 
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Items About Banks, Trust Companies 


Year-end record high statement 
figures issued Jan. 3 by The Na- 


porting. date, amounted at the 
latest date to $4,835,219,000, com- 


tional City Bank of New York) pared with $4,352,960,000 on Sept. 
and compared with those of Dec. | 30, 1944, and $4,375,582,000 on Dec. 


31, 1943, report show total 


re- | 31, 


19843. Cash in the bank’s vault 


sources of $4,469,686,465 or an in- |}and on deposit with the Federal 
crease of $501,867,116. Total de- | Reserve Band and other banks is 
posits are $4,205,072,012 against| row $900,689,000, compared with 
$3,733,649,246 iast Dec. 31. In this | $848,832,000 and $1,050,012,090 on 
total, U. S. War Loan deposits are | the respective dates; investments 


up $334,873,373 in the bank’s total; in U. S. Government securities, 
deposit increase of $471,422,766.| $2.899,834,000, compared with $2,- 


Hoidings of U. S. Government ob- | 601,379,000 


Jigations are reported at $2,409,- 
240,200 compared with $2,174,265,- 
961. Cash on hand and due from 
banks is $871,882,875 againsi 
$885,401,984 and loans and dis- 
counts are $901,404,243, an in- 


crease of $268,277,606 during the! and 
vear. At the year-end $5,000,000 | 


and _  $2,603,172,000; 
| loans and discounts, $1,041 ,646,000, 
|compared with $913,837,000 and 
| $791,980,000. On Dec. 30, 1944, the 
| capital of the bank at $111,000,000 
j}and the surplus at $124,000,000, 
are unchanged from Sept. 30, 1944, 
compare with $100,270,000 
and $134,730,000 on Dee. 31, 1943. 


was added to surplus, making,| The change during the year re- 
with the $7,500,000 in June, a total | flects the transfer of $10,730,000 


of $12,500,000 of such additions | s-o9m surplus to capital, effective | 
for the year, bringing surplus up) 


to $122,500,000. Undivided profits 
ure $28,610,465 compared with 
£24,053,596. The following an- 
nouncement was made regarding 
the earnings: 

“Combined net current operat- 
jing earnings of The National City 
Bank and of the City Bank Farm- 
ers Trust Co. for the year, after 
provision for taxes and deprecia- 
tion, were $16,443,035 compared 
with $15,151,756 in 1943. This 
represents $2.65 per share for 1944 
and $2.44 per share for 1943 on 
the 6,200,000 shares outstanding. 

“Total earnings, including oper- 
mting earnings and profits from 
sales of securities were $23,914,- 
374, or $3.86 per share for 1944, 
compared with $17,559,390, or 
$2.83 per share in 1943. Security 
profits of the bank were used to 
jncrease surplus account as were 
also a part of the year’s recoveries. 
The balance of recoveries was 
added to reserves. Security profits 
and recoveries of the Trust Com- 
pany for the year and its current 
operating earnings up to June 30, 
1944, were added to its reserves.” 

The City Bank Farmers Trust 
Co. reports total deposits as of 
Wec. 31 as $159,973,276 compared 
with $99,762,502 a year ago. Total 
yesources are $189,490,753 against 
£127,582,970. Cash amounts to $28,- 
201,735 compared with $16,954,870. 
Moldings of U. S. Government ob- 
Jigations total $147,038,694, an in- 
crease over Dec. 31, 1943, of $51,- 
967,995. Undivided profits were 
$5,332,967 compared with $5,830,- 
303 the previous year. 





At the regular meeting of the 
Woard of Directors of The Nation- 
mm. City Bank of New York held 
ec. 26, James V. Bohen, John L. 
Jiogeboom, James MacN. Thomp- 
fon and Joseph E. Wheeler were 
appointed Assistant Vice-Presi- 
cents. They were all heretofore 
/.ssistant Cashiers. John K. Hay- 
den, Osear Norgard and Dana B. 
fscudder were appointed Assistant 
Cashiers. 

At the regular meeting of the 
Cirectors of the National City 
Yank on Jan. 2, Henry E. Philipp 
\ as appointed an Assistant 
(-ashier. 

At the regular meeting of the 
Yioard of Directors of City Bank 
} armers Trust Co., held on Jan. 2, 
/ othony G. Quaremba was ap- 
} ointed a Vice-President. Join- 
ing the organization in 1916, Mr. 
Cjuaremba, a former Chairman of 
tne Committee of Banking Insti- 
tutions on Taxation, became an 
/-ssistant Seeretary and Manager 
cf the Tax Department in 1935 
wad Assistant Vice-President in 
3941. At the same meeting, Hugh 
7. Gwiler was appointed an As- 
#istant Vice-President and Edwin 
2. White an Assistant Secretary. 
ee j Go age 
' The statement of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank of New York for Dec. 
=, 1944, made public Jan. 3, shows 
ftetal.resources of $5,160,004,000, a 
S,gure higher than on any previ- 
ams reporting date. This figure 
compares with $4,675,384,000 on 
fsept. 30, 1944, and $4,679,974,000 
on Dec. 31, 1943. Deposits, also 
eta new high figure for any re- 


= 


x 


Jan. 13, 1944, following approval 
by the shareholders at the bank’s 
last annual meeting. After pro- 
viding for the semi-annual divi- 
dend. of $5,180,000 declared last 
Dec. 27, which is to be paid next 
Feb. i, the undivided profits ac- 
count amounted to $49,801,000. 
That amount compares with $48,- 
613,000 on Sept. 30, 19844 and $37,- 
878,000 on Dec. 31, 1943. Net cur- 
rent operating earnings for 1944 
at $2.54 a share were higher than 
the $2.33 reported for 1943. Net 
profits on securities amounted to 
47¢ compared with $1.00 in the 
preceding year. Resulting total 
net earnings of the bank for 1944, 
as shown in the following table, 
were $3.01 compared with $3.33 


for 1943; 
Earns. per Sh. 
for 12 Mos. of 





1944 1943 

Net current operating 
earniiges = 2024. 20. Ga $2.33 
Net prefit on securities___ 47 1.00 
Net earnings per share_ $3.01 $3.33 





Bank of the Manhattan Co. of 
New York reported as of Dec. 
31, 1944, total deposits of $1,104,- 
705,889.25 and total assets of 
$1,170,340,024.01 compared respec- 
tively with $1,018,644,632.68 and 
$1,080,008,436.26 as of Sept. 30, 
1944. Cash on hand and due from 
banks amounted to $229,027,820.77 
against $202,306,320.17; holdings 
of U. S. Government obligations 
$550,.257,722.84 against $545,153,- 
421.62. Loans and discounts in- 
creased to $345,132,608.43 from 
$281,895,794.66. Capital and sur- 
plus were unchanged at $20,000,- 
000 respectively. Undivided prof- 
its after reserve of $500,000 for 
quarterly dividend increased to 
$12,408,281.62 from $11,658,963.79 
at the end of September. 


The Bank of the Manhattan Co. 
announced on Dec. 28 the ap- 
pointment of Henry G. Waltemade 
and John Meyer as members of 
the bank’s Bronx Committee. 
Mr. Waltemade is President of 
Henry G. Waltemade, Inc., a di- 
rector of the Manhattan Life In- 
surance Co.; past President of the 
New York State Real Estate 
Boards and past President of the 
Real Estate Boards of the Bronx. 
Mr. Meyer is Treasurer of the 
Weber-Bunke-Lange Coal Co. and 
a. trustee of Dollar Savings Bank 
of the City of New York. Both 
are active in civic and charitable 
affairs in the Borough of the 
Bronx. 





Williamson Pell, President of 
the U. S. Trust Co., announced on 
Jan. 2 after the annual stockhold- 
ers’ election that net operating 
earnings for 1944 amounted to 
$1,886,265 compared with $1,741,- 
420 for the previous year. In ad- 
dition, profits from the sale of 
securities amounted to $878,166 
compared with $294,401 in 1943. 
After deducting taxes applicable 
thereto, the balance of such profits 
was transferred to securities val- 
uation reserve. After paying $1,- 
400,000 in dividends and applying 
$100,000 to write down the book 





value of the banking premises, 
$185,000 was transferred to other 
reserves and $201,265 was added 


| to undivided profits. Mr. Pell re- 
| ported that income from fiduciary 
|operations, including corporate 
itrust fees, 
while income from invested assets 
|amounted to $2,025,577. As of 
‘Dec. 31, total resources were $179,- 
'715,662 against $150,641,757 on 


| Sept. 30; deposits of $146,654,340 | 
|compared with $117,898,614:; U. S.| 


Government holdings were $91,- 


| 121,536 against $87,428,164; loans | 


| of $43,422,167 compared with $25,- 


|654,856, and surplus and undivideg | 
profits were $28,551,246 against, 
$28,442,207 on Sept. 30. The aver- | 
of the company’s | 


age maturity 
‘investment portfolio was 4 years 


| and 8 months to earliest call dates | 


) and 6 years and 3 months to ma- 
| turity. All trustees whose terms 
‘expired on Jan. 2 were reelected 


'for a further term of three years. | 


| In its statement for Dec. 31, the 
|Chemical Bank & Trust Co., of 
|New York reported deposits of $1,- 
398,753,587, compared with $1.- 
153,998,166 on Dec. 31, 1943, and 
total assets of $1,500,836.755, com- 
pared with $1,249,514,079 a year 
ago. Cash on hand and due from 
banks ‘amounted to $252,018,057, 





957,275 against $657,728,406; bank- 
ers’ acceptances and call loans to 
$77,035,291 against $63,769.792 and 
loans and discounts to $198,159,- 
| 376 against $139,435,524. 


Capital remains unchanged at 
$20,000,000 but surplus shows an 
increase from $55,000,000 to $60,- 
000,000, reflecting the transfer on 
Oct. 19, 1944, of $5,000,000 from 
unallocated reserves to surplus. 
Undivided profits were $10,598,- 
346 and showed an increase for 
the year of $3,128,784 after the 
usual dividends of $3,600,000 
($1.80 per share). The indicated 
net.earnings on the bank’s 2,000,- 
000 shares (par $10) amounted to 
$3.36 per share for 1944 as com- 
pared with $2.80 per share for the 
preceding year. 





The statement of condition of 
Manufacturers Trust Co., New 
York, as of Dec. 31,:1944, shows 
deposits of $1,991,382,142, which 
includes U. S. Government War 
Loan deposits of $300,866,524. On 
Dec. 31, 1943, deposits were $1,- 
580,909,261, which included U.S. 
Government War Loan deposits of 
$133,098,432. Resources on Dec. 31, 
1944, were $2,100,298,087, as com- 
pared with $1,682,356,909 a year 
ago. This is the first time that 
Manufacturers Trust Co. has 
shown resources in excess of two 
billion dollars in a published 
statement. Cash and due from 
banks is listed at $445,668,127, as 
against $401,956,453 twelve months 
ago. U. S. Government securities 
stand at $1,205,104,026; a year ago 
they were $887,436,948. Loans, 
bills purchased and bankers’ ac- 
ceptances are now $367,338,389, 
which compares with $298,950,311 
on Dec. 31, 1943. Preferred stock 
is shown as $8,009,920, common as 
$32,998,440, surplus as $33,000,000, 
and undivided profits as $19,604,- 
010. Net earnings for the year 
1944 will be reported in detail at 
the annual stockholders’ meeting 
which will be held on Jan. 10. 


The statement issued by Bank- 
ers Trust Company of New York, 
as of Dec. 31, 1944, reflects for the 
first time the recent changes made 
in the capital funds of the com- 
pany, with the capital account 
now standing at $30,000,000 and 
surplus at $80,000,000, in com- 
parison with the previous amounts 
of $25,000,000 and $75,000,000; re- 
spectively. With undivided prof- 
its at $27,344,871.13, the total 
capital funds amount, to $137,- 
in comparison. with 








The company in reporting ° this 
January 2, said: ' 

“Part of the increase of $11.978.- 
124.10 in the total capital’ funds 
of the company during the year 
was due to the transfer of $5,000,- 
000 from the general reserve ac- 
count to provide for the increase 
of $5 000,000 in capital. In: con- 
nection with this increase in cap- 





totalled. $2,603,887, ? 


compared with $239,375,105; U.S. | 
Government obligations to $836,- | 


$125,366,747.03, at the end, of 1943: |. 


Roosevelt Signs Flood Control Bill—Reiterates 
‘Demand for Creatien of Missouri Vatiey Authority 


The signing by President Roosevelt of the $1,000,000,C000 post-war 
flo6d control bill was announced on Dec. 23. 


While the bill author- 


izes a $400,000,000 integrated program for the development of the 





the enactment of the bill to create 
the Authori.y, was noted by the 
President in approving the bill 
and he stated that his approval 
was given on the understanding 
that the creation of the Authority 
be not jeopardized and that its 


sideration of Congress. 

The President's statement in 
signing the bill was given as fol- 
‘lows in spetial advices from 
| Washington on Dec. 23 to the New 
York “Times”: 
| “T have signed on Dec. 22, 1944 
| the Flood Control Bill H. R. 4485. 


cated. The failure of Congress in¢ 


establishment receive early con-' 


| It appears to me that, in general | 


\this legislationeis a step forward 
|in the development of our nation- 
|al water resources and power 
| policies. 

“Tt note, however, that the bil! 
|autkorizes for construction by the 


Missouri River Basin, it provides for such development through plans 
prepared by the Reclamation Bureau and the Army Engineers instead 
| of by a Missouri Valley Authority, which the President had advo- 


ee) 





reservoirs, levees and dikes and 
for channel improvements. 

“The act secures for all States 
their rights to ‘review’ all future 
flood control and _ reclamation 
projects surveyed by Army engi- 
neers and the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion. It gives to Western States 
priority rights on water for irri- 
gation, mining, domestic and in- 
dustrial uses.” 

: a 


Business Brains 


(Continued from first page) 
of “inscrutable jelly” weighing 
about 40 ounces per child. Re- 
member that our physical and 
spiritual condition is also a reac- 
tion of these brains. Yet today 


‘mest brain specialists are giving 


| those 


|Corps of Engineers and the Bu-| 


reau of Reclamation those im- 
provements in the Missouri River 
Basin which, on Nov. 27, 1944, I 
recommended be developed and 
administered by a Missouri Valley 
Authority. 
bill is given with the distinct un- 


interpreted as jeopardizing in any 
way the creation of a Missouri 
Valley Authority, the establish- 
ment of which should receive the 


Congress. 

“T consider the projects author- 
ized by the bill to be primarily for 
post-war construction, and, until 
the current wars are terminated. 
I do not intend to submit esti- 
mates of appropriation or approve 


tant and direct value to the win- 
nhingiof the war.” 

A reference to the enactment 
of the bill by Congress appeared 
in our issue of Dec. 21, page 2746 
Aside from what was given there- 
in regarding the bill, the “Times” 
in its item quoted above, had the 
following to say as to its pro- 
visions: 

“The legislation authorizes con- 
struction of a 12-foot navigable 
channel from Cairo, IIL, to Baton 
Rouge, La., on the Mississippi 
River, passing through Kentucky. 
Mississippi and Tennessee, at @ 
cost of $200,000,000; $45,000,000 
for the White River Basin in Ar- 
kansas, $30,000,000 for the Con- 
necticut River Basin, $70,000,000 
for the Ohio River Basin and $36,- 
140,000 for the Roanoke River 
Basin in Virginia and North Car- 
olina. 

“These authorizations provide 
for construction of flood control 





ital, a stock dividend of $5,000,- 
000. was paid on Dec. 29, 1944, to 
stockholders of record on Dec. 12. 
1944, on the basis of one share of 
additional stock for each five 
shares held. 

“Deposits totaled $1,726,073,556.- 
53, in comparsion with $1,594,694,- 
072.48 at the end of 1943. The 
holdings of United States Govern- 
ment bonds amounted to $1,059,- 
569,241.35 which compares with 
the Dec. 31, 1943 figure of $950,- 
441,228.19. Loans and bills dis- 
counted were $444,931,343.47, as 
against $362,407,441.55 a year 





, prior.’ wo ee 
~ Fulton Trust Co. of New York 





reports new highs in total ‘e- 
posits of $39,048.588 and total as- 
sets of $44,462,755 in its statement 
or otis at $30,0102008 and total 
de 0! ; an 

assets of $35,382,141 on Sept. 30. 
1944. Cash, U. S. Government 
securities and demand loans se- 





cured by collateral amounted to 
-. (Continued on page 194) - 


My approval of this} 


derstanding that it is not to be) 


allocations of funds for any pro- | 
ject that does not have an impor- | 





all their time to the insane and 
having fractured skulls, 
brain tumors, etc., rather than to 
normal people. 


But who—in your community— 
direcis the development of these 
most delicate, intr-cate and mar- 
velous machines? The answer 
usually is “shopkeepers, and sec- 
ond-grade lawyers, carpenters or 
plumbers!” Really, this situation 
is absolutely ridiculous. Very few 
school committees have a trained 
psychologist on their boards! In 


early consideration of the next | short, the trouble with most com- 


munities is that they have put the 
development of brains into the 
hands of men and women who are 
absolutely unfitted for the task. 
Most of them are using the school 
committee as a springboard for 
their personal political ambitions, 


What Is Education? 


Education is the development 
of the brain which determines 
whether we think rightly or 
wrongly about everything. If a 
person neglects his health or judg- 
ment, something is the matter 
with his brain. If he fails to rec- 
ognize the Fatherhood of God and 
the Brotherhood of Man, some- 
thing is the matter with his brain. 
If parents are not properly bring- 
ing up their children, something 
is the matter with the brains of 
these parents. Juvenile delin- 
quency is merely a symptom of 
brain delinquency. Everything, 
good and bad, in your community 
is the result of its brains. 

The relation between brains and 
employment is 100%. The only 
way to help these unemployed 
permanently is to develop their 
brains. This can be done; but not 
by putting them “on relief” or by 
giving them an “education.” But 
this is only one feature of the un- 
employment problem. It is far 
more important to develop the 
brains of prospecitve employers 
and labor leaders. Too many em- 
ployers hold power—not due to 
their brains — but because they 
have inherited the business from 
some grandfather. In fact, Mrs. 
Babson and I feel so strongly 
about this that we have given 
$3,000,000 to two educational in- 
stitutions to help parents who are 
truly interested in this problem. 


Memories vs. Brains 


Most school superintendents 
know the truth of what I am say- 
ing. They hate to give so many 
school hours to teaching more 
“typing” and other “practical” 
courses which the carpenters and 
plumbers on our school commit- 
tees are demanding. This also ap- 
plies to courses wherein students 


get high marks because they have 
inherited good memories which 
will have little to do with their 
future health, happiness or suc- 
cess, 


Se at an anuuineetadtee a 
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ment in this field in 1 
- 755000, or about 2% more than 
in 1943. ; ' ; 


* $375 000,000: 
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The State of Trade 


(Cont.nued from page 90) 


core steel have developed -ro..: 
the rev.sed Sti:a:sl alin S 21buU- 
Niugl Picyram, w.th tonnages on 
the sam.e plane as wsnen 


replacement parts for civilian 


Ci.S aid ti: uCKS. 


7 


— 4 


..0onal Lumber Manufacturers As- 
cciation reports that itumber 
hipu.cnts of 463 reporting mills 


| were 68% above produc:ion ior 


‘ine weex ended 
'4.e@w oruers of these mil!s 


| Mhéetrie 2 reduction — The Edi- | 


tne | son Electric Irstitute reports that) 


’ . | 
Or-ciLai program was at its ueigac! the output of etecwicity increased | 


more than a year ago. 


|to approximately 


4,616,975,000 | 


k ailure of civina.. production to! kwh. ii the wee«x enaed Dec. 23 | 


coi. e up to pas. est.inatcs Unuer 


the spot sau.norizauon  prograi. 
has aireaady in one case in tne 
Chicago district resu:ted in 


mar.uiacturer secKu:g direct wai 
contracis, accoicuing iv tiic AOVOVE 
source. 

‘Lhe serap market showed ex- 


trei:.e serength th.s week, with the | 
a } 


im: ed.ate outiock indicating 
retention of ceiling price levels 
for a whiie at least. “The hon 
Age” steel scran composite pr.ce 


remained unchanged at $19.17 a) 
gross ton, which retlected ceiling | 


levels for No. 1 heavy melting 
steel at Pittsburgh, Philadelphia 
and Chicago. 

The American Iron and Steel 
Institute announced last Tuesday 
that the operating rate of steel 
companies (including 94% of the 
industry) will be 95.8% of capac- 
ity for the week beginning Jan. 2 
compared with 92.1% one week 
ago. This week’s operating rate 
is equivalent to $1,728,100 net tons 
of steel ingots and castings, com- 
pared with $1 656.900 net tons last 
week and 1,667,000 tons one year 
ago. 

Iron Ore Consumption—A sharp 
decline occurred in November in 
iron ore consumption by furnaces 
from 2 like period in 1943, the 
Lake Superior Iron Ore Associa- 
tion reported. Consumption for 
the month by United States and 
Canadian furnaces totaled 6,882,- 
696 gross tons of ore, compared 
wiht 7,319,948 tons in October and 
7,409,213 tons in November, 1943. 
The cumulative total for the first 
11 months was 80,156,816 tons, or 
approximately 1,360,000 tons un- 
der the corresponding 1943 period. 
There were 169 furnaces in blast 
on Dee. 1, compared with I72 on 
Nov. 1 and 183 on Dec. 1, 1943. 

Strikes in November—Prelimi- 
nary estimates of the Bureau of 
Labor Statist'cs disclose that 
there were 375 strikes in Novem- 
ber, involving 200,000 workers 
and 710,000 man-days of idleness, 


representing 0.1% of the available | 


working time. 
This compares with 440 in Oc- 
tober, involving 220,000 workers 


and 690,000 man-days of idleness. | 
1943, the figures | 


In November, 
were 325 strikes, 135,804 workers 
idle, and 2,862,607 man-days lost. 
The latter figure constututed 38% 
of available working time. 
Autemotive Output in 1944—A 
new all-time high war production 
record was established by the 
futomotive industry in 1944 by 
turning out $9,000,000,000 worth 
of armament for a total of $23,- 
000,009,000 output since Pearl 
Harbor, George Romney, manag- 
ing director of the Automotive 
Council for War Production, an- 


nounced. 
' More than 500 automotive 
manufacturers in © @1 States 


worked as a production team. In 
addition, prime contractors. were 
assigned by sub-contractors in 
1,375 cities in 44 States. Since 
Jan. 1, 1942, according to Mr. 
Romney, contract prices of war 
equipment produced by the in- 
dustry have decreased by ap- 
proximately, one-third.. Empley- 
avera?et 


The dollar value of products by 
types ineluded: Aijrcraft and 
anti-aircraft parts, $4.200,000.000; 
meter vehicles and parts, $2,500,- 
000,000; tanks and tank parts, $1.- 
050.000.000; marine engines and 
equipment. $880,000 900; ens. 
ammunition, $?749,- 
000.900, and other items, $275,- 
000,000. In addition to the above, 
the industry also produced ap- 
proximately $700,000,000 worth of 


al 


from 4,5¢3,079,000 kwn. im 
preceding week. Because 
san.e week last year contained the 
vhyr.stinas holiday, no percentage 
SO...paTichNs ale aVva.lawie. ( Vul- 
sut in tne 1943 weexkiy period 
| -eached 4,295,010,000 -kwn. and 
,,0u0,926.000 kwh. for the same 
-eriod in 1942. 

Conscoi.dated Edison Co. of New 
York reports system output of 
.98,800,0u0 kwa. in 
ended Dec. 24, 
vitn 223,600.000 kwh. for the cor- 
resvondnig week of 1943, or a de- 
| crease of 11.0%. 
| wocal distribution of electricity 
amounted to 188,900,000 kwh., 
compared with 215,400,000 kwh. 
or the corresponding week of 
_iast year, a decrease of 12.3%. 

Railroad Freight Loading—Car- 
loadings of revenue freight for 
the week ended Dec. 23 totaled 
762,449 cars, the Association of 
American Railroads announced. 
This was an increase of 12,566 
‘ars, or 1.7% above the preceding 
week this year and 121,413 cars, 
ow 18.9% over the corresponding 
week of 1943. Compared with a 
similar period in 1942, an in- 
crease of 170,978 car's, or 28.9%, is 
shown. 

Coal Production—Peak produc- 
tion of hard coal was reached in 
1944, although the industry lost 
18,000 miners to the armed forces 
or to the war industries. Accord- 
‘ng to the Anthracite Institute, 
this year’s hard coal output will 
exceed 59,000,000 tons, the highest 
n 13 years. The U. S. Bureau of 
Mines reports production - of 
Pennsylvania anthracite for the 
week ended Dec. 23, 1944, at 
1,128,000 tons, a decrease of 41,000 
| ons (3.5%) from the preceding 
week, but an increase of 194,000 
ons, or 20.8% above the corre- 
sponding week of 1943. The 1944 
calendar year to date shows’ an 
inerease of 6.5% when compared 
with corresponding period of 1943. 

The report of the Solid Fuels 
Administration placed bituminous 
| xroduction for the week ended 
| Dee. 23 at 10,800,000 net tons, 
of 790,000 tons, 








an increase or 
7.9% over output in the week 
oreceding. Production in the 


*sorresponding week of last year 
amounted to 9,875,000 tons, while 
yutput for Jan. 1 to Dec. 23, 1944, 
‘otaled 609.505.0000 net tons, an 
increase of 5.1% over the 579,- 
730.000 tors mined in the same 
1943 period. 

Estimated production of bee- 
| Sive coke in the United States for 
the week ended Dec. 23, 1944, as 
reported by the same _ source, 
showed an increase of 13,200 tons 
when compared with the output 
for the week before, but was 
53,200 tons less than for the corre- 
sponding week of 1943. 








—-Prospects are good for another 
big crop of winter wheat: in the 


the Departmert of Agriculture. 
According to. this source, acreage. 
sown was 7% larger than: in the 
fall of 1943, and the crop gen- 
erally is entering the winter. with 


indieations _ pointing . to above: 


average yields. The forecast is 
fer a production , of 761,591,000 
bushels in 1945 and compares w'th 
734,073,000 bushels harvested this: 
year, which was the second .larg-- 
est winter wheat crov on. record. 


Acreage of winter wheat seeded. 


in the fall of 1944 was estimated 
at. 49,589,000 acres. an increase of 
7% from the  46,349:000 . aeres 
seeded in the fall of 1943, -This 
is 4.5% above the 10-year average. 
-nd is the largest acreave seered 
since that sewn in the fall of 1937. 

Lumber Shipments— The Na- 





Winter Wheat Crop in the U. S. | 


United States from estimates of | 


the 
we 





| 
| 





November totaled 
an-average of 420 hours a svindle 


while 
were 
u.d%o moie than produc.ion. Un- 
filed oruer iiles amounted to 87% 
of stocks. 


wee, 23, 


bor 1944 to date; shipments of (0 


reporting identical mills exceeded 
product.on by 2.8% and orders 
ran 3.7% above output. 
Compared to the average cor- 
responding week of 1935-39, pro- 
duction of reporting mills was 
14.2% greater, shipments 25.8% 
greater, and orders 1.1% greater. 
Crude Oil Production — Daily 


average grcss crude oil produc- 
iion for the weex ended Dec. 23, 


tive week : as estimated by the American Pe- 
1944, compariug} troleum Institute, was 4,729,100 


barrels. This represented an in- 
crease of 33,500 barrels per day 
over the preceding week, and 
7,000 barrels above the daily 
average figure recommended by 
the Petroleum Administration for 
War for the month of December, 
1944.. When compared with the 
corresponding week last year, 
crude oil production was 366,600 
barrels per day higher. For the 
four weeks ended Dec. 23, 1944 
daily output averaged 4,710,500 
barrels. 


Reports. from refining com- 
panies indicate that the industry 
as a whole ran to stills (on a Bu 
reau of Mines basis) approxi- 
mately 4,682.000 barrels of crude 
oil daily and produced 14,635,000 
barrels of gasoline. Kerosene out- 
put totaled 1,477,000 barrels, with 
distillate fuel oil placed at 4,605,- 
000 barrels and residual fuel oil 
at. 8,798,000 barrels during the 
week ended Dec. 23, 1944. Stor- 
age supplies at the week-end 
totaled.83.365.000 barrels of gaso- 
line, 11.973,000 barrels of kerosine, 
40,846,000 barrels of distillate fuel 
and 58.509,000 barrels of residual 
fuel oil. 

Shoe Industry—Fifteen millions 
pairs of shoes now frozen on deal- 
ers’ shelves would be bought by 
the public, stated Edward Atkins, 
Executive Secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Popular 
Price Shoe Retailers, Inc., if ra- 
tioning regulations are lifted. Mr. 
Atkins said that “the shoe ration- 
ing system has operated like a 
glacier, freezing one price line 
after another,’ moving from $3 
shoes to ones priced at $4.50, since 
the public refuses to use its ra- 
tioning couvons on _ low-priced 
utility footwear, preferring to 
keep these stamps for higher- 
priced and more _ fashionable 
models. 

To move this frozen stock, it 
should be urrationed, Mr. Atkins 
stated, adding that a survey 
showed that this inventory had 
not been reduced since Nov. 1. 


Spinning Operations in Novem- 
ber—The cotton spinning indus- 
try overated in November at 
120.6%. of. capacity, the Census 
Bureau reverted recently. Based 
on an activity of 80 hours a week, 
November activity compares with 
1174 in October, 1944, and 125.3 
in November, 1943. Spinning 
spindles in’ place on Nov. 30 
totaled 23,127,334, of which 22,- 
257,040 were active at some time 
in the month, compared with 22,- 
228,138 active in October, this 
vear; and. 22,615,732 in November, 
1943:°" Active spindle hours for 

9,706,627,504, or 


in place, compared with 9,486.- 
971,012 arid=410 for October. this 
‘vear. and*410,179.441,061 and 436 
for’ November, 1943, 

* Forecast-of 1945 Match Supply 


Fifteen billion fewer matches 
next yer than last is the forecast 


of the WPB, with civilians getting 


‘practically the entire output of 
strike-anywhere matches, a total) 


of 475 00 000.000. end 65% of the 
matches’ bound in books, an esti- 
~ated 125.600.000.000, -with- the 
entire supply of strike-on-the-box 
matches going to the services 


lalong with 35% of the book 
matcaes. 
' There will be less variety in 


the match supply for civiliars 


Total production this year 
clined to 460,000,000,000 from 475.- 
00,000,000 last year, due solely 
to the labor shortage. 


Was signed by 


The New York Official for for- 


eign silver continued at 44% 
cents, with domestic silver 
705% cents. 


bility of civilian paper supplies 
pecoming t. ghter during the first 
quarter of 1945 was inaicated by 
the Commerce Department in its 
reference to recent announce- 
ments that production of war suv- 
plies must be hiked ‘‘on evidence 
of sustained high demand io: 
paper for military ptirposes.” 


ended Dec. 23 was at 83.8% 
capacity, as against 89.2% of 
capacity in the preceding week, 
the American Paper and Pulp 
Association’s index of mill ac- 
tivity disclosed. The rate during 
the week ended Dec. 25, last year, 
was 38.6% of capacity. As for 
paperboard, production for the 
same period was reported at 94% 
of capacity, unchanged from the 
previous week. 

Food Price Index—The whole- 
sale food price index, compiled by 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., for Dec. 26 
held at the year’s high point of 
#4.09 recorded a week earlier. 
This marked a rise of 2.3% above 
the corresponding 1943 level of 
$4.00. Commodities advancing 
during the week were corn, rye, 
oats, barley, hogs, sheep and 
lambs. Declines were registered 
in wheat, beans, eggs and steers. 

The index represents the sum 
total of the price per pound of 31 
foods in general use. 

Retail and Whelesale Trade— 
Retail sales volume continued to 
, hold up well the past week for 
the country at large, although 
they failed to attain the peak 
reached in the same week a year 
ago. The lull caused by the holi- 
day affected wholesale trade vol- 
ume to a greater degree, Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc., reports. 


Last minute Christmas buying 
resulted in a depletion of better 
grade goods. There is a con- 
stantly lessening variety in men’s 
furnishings and women’s acces- 
sories. Spotty distribution and 
delayed deliveries were 
noted in the wholesale field. Re- 
orders for shoes, dry goods and 
textiles were only partially filled. 

For the month of December the 
retail field reached the highest 
volume on reeord for any Decem- 
ber. However, as the holiday 
period approached an end interest 
slackened elsewhere and attention 
was. centered in women’s and chil- 
-dren’s wear, housefurnishings and 
some food lines, with grocers re- 
porting the volume well over that 
‘of a year ago during the past 
week. ; 

-A- record business was done by 
‘liquor stores, while candy and 
salted nuts were in especial de- 
mand. Notwithstanding increases 
in other lines, demand for canned 
goods and meat remained on a 
moderate scale. 

In apparel lines some spring 
goods made their appearance 2nd 
‘were bought in quickly. Fur 
‘sales exparded for the first time 
‘this fall. With the excention of 
» furniture, housefurnishings moved 
well. 

Estimates on volume through- 
out the country put the increase 
over last year at varying points 
hetween 7% and 11%, with New 
_England gaining from 4 to 7. the 

East from 9 to 13, the Middle 


=z 





J 
} 
j 


from 5 to 8, the Northwest from 
3 to 7, the South from 7 to 14, the 
Southwest froin 10 to 15, and the 


| Pacific Coast irom 5 to 9. 


but judging by this yeor’s figures | 
there will be no shortage, since | 
the 1944 supply exceeded aemeiiu. | 
; } 
ae- | 


Silver—The measure extending | 
the Green Act to Dec. 31, 1945, | 
the President. | 
Government-owned silver is re-| 
leased under this regulation for|4¢X, were 34% ahead ot a year 
war and essential uses. The Lon-| #s¥ te we week ended Dec. 23. 
don market for silver the vast} This compared with 17% in tne 
week was unchanged at 2312d.; Preceding 


‘ine record for wholesale trade 
reflected the customary joliday 
dullness, though food volume 
snowed some improvement over 
tnat of a year ago. Supplies, 
bowever, were smail, with poul- 
try, meat and certaim fruits and 
vegeiabies hard to obtain. 

wLepartment store sales on a 
country-wide basis, as taken from 
the Federal Reserve Board’s in- 


week. For the four 
weeks e@..deu Vec. 23, 1944, sales 
increased by 21%. An 11% in- 


at crease in department store sales 


| for the year to Dec. 23, 1944, over 


| 





Paper production for the week | 
f ; 
se | cording to the New York “Times,” 


also |- 





Paper Production—The proba- | !943, was also noted. 


Here in New York Cty the past 
week spottiness characterized re- 
tail trade, reflecting both adverse 
weather conditions and the usual 
post-Christmas influences. . The 
change in the number of days 
which stores were open made dif- 
ticull any comparison of depart- 
ment store sales with one year 
ago. 

In the wholesale market, ac- 


preparations were being made for 
the arrival of many buyers here 
beginning next week and particu- 
larly during the week of Jan. 8. 
Extremely tight merchandise sup- 
ply conditions continue, but may 
not work as great a hardship as 
recent unfavorable market com- 
ments indicated. 

According to the Federal Re- 
serve Bank’s index, department 
store sales in New York City for 
the weekly period to Dec. 23 in- 
creased by 35% over the same 
period of last year. This com- 
pared with 19% in the preceding 
week. For the four weeks ended 
Dec. 23 sales rose by 21%, and for 
the year to Dec. 23 they improved 
by 11%. 


Banger! Director of 
Buffalo Reserve Bank — 


The board of directors of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York has appointed George H. 
Bangert a director of the Buffalo 
Branch of the bank for a term 
three years, beginning Jan. 1. Mr. 
Bangert succeeds Robert R. Dew, 
President of Dunkirk Trust Com- 
pany, Dunkirk, New York, whose 
term as a director of the Branch 
expired Dec. 31. Mr. Bangert is 
President of the First National 
Bank of Kenmore, Kenmore, N. Y. 
The advices from the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York Dec. 26 
further said: 

“The board of directors of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York has also appointed Gilbert 
A. Prole as Chairman of the board 
of directors of the Buffalo Branch. 
Mr. Prole, who succeeds Marion 
B. Folsom as Chairman, operates 
the Genesee Farm Supply Com- 
pany, Batavia, N. Y.” 





Redeem Cuba Bonds 


J. P. Morgan & Co. Incor- 
porated, fiscal agents, is notifying 
holders of Revublic of Cuba ex-- 
ternal debt 5% gold bonds of 1914, 
due Feb. 1, 1949, that $345,400 

ac 0d amount of the bonds 

have nm drawn for redemptioix 
on Feb. 1, 1945, by oneration of 
the sinking fund, at 102%2% of the 
principal amount and accrued in-- 
terest. Interest on the drawis 
bonds will cease on the redemp- 
tion date. says the announcemeni, 
which adds: ’ 
. “The drawn bonds will be pay- 
able on and after Feb. 1, 1945, at 
the office of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
Incorporated, New York City, ow 
at the office of Morgan Grenfeil 
& Co. Limited in London. 

“On Dec. 22, 1944, $38,300 prin~« 
cipal amount of the bonds pre+ 
viously called for redemption 








West were still unredeemed.” 
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General Crop Report of the U. S. 
Depariment of Agriculture for 1944 


The Crop Reporting Board of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
made public on December 18 its report of Crop Acreage and Pro- 
duction for the United States, from reports and data furnished by crop 
correspondents, field statisticians, and cooperating State agencies. 


much of the main producing .area, 
gave higher yields than in: other 
years except 1942. Wild hay-and 
sorghums: for grain ‘were particu- 
larly favored by the weather and 
gave yields that have seldom been 
exceeded. The yield of tame hay 


crops has been rising irregularly 
as a result of various factors in- 
cluding shifts between kinds and 
increased application of lime. The 
1944 crop, however, was hurt by 
the summer drought east of the 
Mississippi River and the yield 











The report in part follows: 





ACREAGE AND PRODUCTION 
OF CROPS 
1944 
Notwithstanding diffic u lties 
which at times seemed insur- 
mountable, crop production in the 
United States in 1944 about 
equaled the all-time record set 
in 1942. Aggregate production of 


crops, now estimated at about 
124% of the 1923-32 or pre- 


drought average, was 6% above 
production in 1943 and 11% above 
production in any season prior to 
1942. This large production re- 
sults from harvesting near-record 
yields from a near-record acreage. 
Yields per acre averaged higher 
than in any other year except 
1942. The acreage harvested has 
been larger only from 1929 
through 1932. In most of the 
country, growing conditions were 
much less favorable than in 1942 
and there were fewer skilled men 
on the farms. The fall of 1943 was 
so dry that millions of acres of 
winter wheat sprouted unevenly 
or not at all. Excessive rains from 
February until May seriously de- 
layed planting in the _ eastern 
States and westward into Ne- 
braska and Texas. Only power 
equipment and long hours of labor 
saved the situation. Farmers 
planted when they could aiid they 
kept on planting past the normal 
season until there seemed only 
half a chance of success. At times 
there was much discouragement 
and some substitutions had to be 
made for crops that could not be 
planted, but nearly the full in- 
| pgm acreage was finally plant- 


Summer rains were unevenly 
distributed. East of a line drawn 
southwest from Chicago, Illinois 
through Dallas, Texas, the 
summer was dry and in nearly 
all parts of the area crops suf- 
fered from drought during some 
part of the growing season. At 
times, yields of all crops in some 
States seemed threatened, but fer- 
tilizers had been applied liberally 
and, where the drought was 
broken in time, cotton and tobacco 
made a spectacular recovery and 
most other crops gave fair yields. 
Parts of Colorado and the far 
Southwest also suffered from dry 
weather during the summer but 
im most of the area from the 
Chicago-Dallas line northwest- 
ward to Montana growing condi- 
tions have rarely been better. 
Spring and summer rainfall on 
erop lands in this area was prob- 
ably heavier than in any of the 
last 25 years and the summer was 
eoo!l in contrast to the succession 
of hot summers which adversely 
affected crop yields every year 
from 1930 through 1939. As a re- 
sult of good weather, crop produc- 
tion in this area was outstandingly 
heavy and helped materially to 





raise the average for the country 
as a whole. 


Practically all groups of crops 
shared in the large production. | 
The production totals for grains, 
fruits, nuts and commercial vege- | 
tables were each higher than in: 
any past year. This year’s group 
totals for dry beans and peas, oil 


seeds,, tobacco, and hay and for- | 


age have each been exceeded but 
afew times. The cotton crop was 
only about average but appears 
ample under present conditions. 
Potatoes and sweet potatoes will 
provide about the usual per capita 
supply. Production,of sugar and 
sirup crops as a group, was below 
awerage chiefly because sugar beet 


plantings continued on a low, 


scale. 


| fertilizers 


*%>. 
uae 


where the drought was more se- 
where the summer drought was 
most severe. The hay crop was 
also short in parts of New Eng- 
land, New Jersey, Maryland, in 
the Ohio Valley and locally from 
Wyoming .into Oregon. 


The crop acreages grown in 1944 
represent a mixed adjustment to 
war-time requirements, prices, the 
pecularities of the season, and the 
acute shortage of manpower on 
many farms. In the more pro- 
ductive areas there are few fields 
that were not worked and the 
total acreage of crops was larger 
than in any recent year. The 
chief exceptions were near cities 
where booming war _ industries 
have drawn a great many work- 
ers from the farms, limited areas 
where floods or wet weather pre- 
vented planting and areas where 
drought reduced the acreage of 
hay and other crops that could 
be harvested. Where farming 
operations are being mechanized 
the consolidation of farms has 
continued but, as a rule, the land 
was closely utilized. In the com- 
petition for labor, the less pro- 
ductive farming sections, mostly 
dependent on horses or mules for 
power, have been handicapped 
and the progressive abandonment 
of the poorer farms and poorer 
fields was accentuated by the ad- 
verse weather at planting time. 
Wet weather in ‘the early spring 
limited the acreage sown to oats 
and barley in the central Corn 
Belt States and tended to increase 
the acreages of corn, soybeans, 
sorghums, buckwheat, and other 
crops which could be planted 
later. Abundant rains in the main 
producing States account for the 
further increase in wild hay to 
the largest acreage cut since 1927. 
The large total crop acreage in the 
Great Plains area was due in part 
to the improved finances and en- 
couragement that naturally fol- 
lowed 3 good crop years in suc- 
cession. 

Some farmers who last year 
attempted to help meet national 
war needs: by growing peanuts, 
flaxseed, beans and other crops 
in areas where these crops do not 
ordinarily succeed, shifted back 
to crops which could be grown, 
with more certainty. Sugar beets, 
sorghum sirup, cowpeas, straw- 
berries, and maple products have 
continued to show low production 
in part because of their high labor 
requirements. The planting of 
cotton has also been affected by 
the shift of workers to non-farm 
jobs, but the price of tobacco was 
high enough to offset the labor 
cost and the acreage was in- 
creased. In general, recent shifts 
between crops reflect efforts to 
secure. the maximum output of 
needed products with a limited 
supply of labor. Judged from that 


| point of view this year’s accom- 


plishments are outstanding, but 
further increases in crop acreage 
and further shifts towards inten- 
sive, high-value crops would have 
been possible if still more mach- 
pm could have been made avail- 
able. 


Crop yields per acre in 1944 
averaged between 2 and 3% be- 
low the unprecedented yields of 
1942 but about 7% above those of 
1943, the next highest year. 
Yields were nearly a third higher 
than the average during the 1923- 
32 or pre-drought period. Yields 
of cotion and tobacco, which have 
been rising for some years, were 
helped by liberal application of 
and by favorable 








——Acreage Harvested———_ Production 
(in thousands) 7 (in thousands) 
Average Average 

Crop and Unit— 1933-42 1943 1944 1933-42 1943 1944 
weenie: (ye) 92,355 94,455 97,235 2,369,384 3,034,354 3,228,361 
Wheat, all (bu.) -...-____ 53,706 50,648 59,309 760,199 841,023 1,078,647 

Winter -(bu.) =... -._- 38,163 33,975 40,714 570,675 531,481 764,073 

All spring (bwu.)_-2_.--~ 15,544 16,673 18,595 189,524 309,542 314,574 

Duscum. Gs.) 2,377 2,095 2,116 27,413 35,574 31,933 

Other spring (bu.)—_~~ 13,166 14,578 16,479 162,112 273,968 282,641 
SE MOD ig oe es od 35,597 38,395 38,984 1,028,280 1,137,504 1,166,392 
ee Aa) a eas 11,485 14,768 12,359 256,350 324,150 284,426 
Ge MI dnc ee ea 3,344 2,755 2,254 40,446 30,452 25,872 
Buckwheat (bu.) —_.._____ 416 505 515 7,020 8,830 9,166 
Flaxseed. (bu.) — _.._--- 2,048 5,847 2,794 17,180 51,946 23,527 
LO, Spe Ga RT ga ak Gs 1,036 1,468 1,466 49,626 64,843 70,237 
Pencorn (bei) 22 *76 90 154 *100,228 126,432 202,255 
Sorghums for grain (bu, )__- 4,655 6,662 9,117 65,362 103,864 181,756 
Sorghums for torage (tons) + 8,532 8,426 7,575 11,266 10,993 12,306 
Sorghums for silage (tons)t{ 844 950 958 4,454 4,969 6,358 
Cotton, lint (bales)___.___ 26,389 21,652 20,098 12,455 11,427 12,359 
Cottonseed (tens) i... ae sed a Ra ard 5,258 4,688 4,941 
ay, Oo: (tens). 68,978 74,345 74,067 85,109 $9,573 97,9380 
Hay, all tame (tons)______ 57,049 60,880 59,547 75,320 87,244 83,845 
Hay, wild (tons) .._______ 11,928 13,465 14,520 9,788 12,329 14,135 
Alfalfa seed (bu.)_..______ 718 769 962 1,206 1,169 1,125 
Red clover seed (bu.)_____ 1,097 1,312 2,145 1,195 1,173 1,735 
Alsike clover seed (bu.)___ 146 100 107 312 231 222 
Sweet clover seed (bu.)____ 335 171 252 906 442 644 
Lespedeza seed (lbs.)______ 563 858 1,303 110,381 164,620 267,700 
Timothy seed (bu.) ~_._-__ 458 431 368 1,602 1,680 1,324 
Beans, dry edible (bags) §__. 1,755 2,404 2,057 15,126 20,922 16,128 
Peas, dry field (bags)§___ 266 795 695 3,148 10,870 8.873 
Soybeans for beans (bu.) —_ 3,848 10,684 10,502 68,771 193,125 192,863 
Cowpeas for peas (bu.)——__ 1,317 949 750 6,932 4,854 4,213 
Peanuts picked & threshed 

| IR MR SE ee a ce 1,842 3,595 3,212 1,341,811 2,184,760 2,177,670 
Velvetbeans{ (tons) __.____ 2,129 1,948 1,457 867 775 615 
Potatoes (bu.) =... - 3,045 3,331 2,910 362,912 464,999 379,436 
Sweet potatoes (bu.) ~____ 798 896 771 7,182 73,380 71,651 
Tobacco (lbs.) _._..._____ 1,534 1,452 1,712 1,388,967 1,402,988 1,835,371 
Sorgo syrup (gals.)_..____ 240 206 195 13,810 11,840 12,197 
Sugarcane for sugar 

and seed (tons)_________ 281 306 295 5,329 6,485 6,148 
Sugarcane syrup (gals.) ___ 134 134 135 20,844 21,575 21,506 
Sugar beets (tons) _.______ 852 548 561 10,094 6,532 6,821 
Maple sugar (lbs.)_.______ **11,057 **9,281 **8.681 738 578 565 
Maple syrup (gals.)_______ **11,057 **9,281 **8 681 2,579 2,555 2,568 
Broomcorn (toms) ________ 295 244 330 40 36 67 
SS NN i 34 32 7 ++39,024 42,448 47,695 
Plax fiber (Oreg.) (tons )__- 4 12 8 *12 20 14 
Hemp fiber (ib.)__..-_-___. *5 146 66 *5,105 140,680 67.490 
ee ee Oe ke es 40 1 cme tele 14.015 528 
Apples, commerce. crop (bu.) ______ Jat 2S iund? 949482. 208 89,050 ++124,212 
Se; MANURE OMB cer cs Seer ee +457,618 741,931 *++t75,003 
Peete SOGGt (ee). f Nnceoei ait cas ga ++28,559 %+t24,585 +t30,821 
Grapes, total 17 (tons)__._.. _____ = 2 ++2,371 2.973 2,580 
Cherries (12 States) (tons) _____ ote Fig acs me Etre +4155 t#117 201 
Plums (2 States) (tons)... ______ Sig a Fad Oe +t69 79 +7100 
Prunes, used fresh (3 

ee | ETE Sea maa en ‘ Seog 47 40 58 
Prunes. canned (2 States) 

TOROS se. te By aie "8 PS ah ee as 26 39 22 
Prunes, frozen (tons) 

(2 eee es St | PESTS S, Regeied Pisa 5" pit kT 13 10 
Prunes, dried (3 States) 

RT ck eerie eee i ate 2 bb cae es 214 208 161 
Prunes, other processed 

a eee Ae ea ee ee TS cs te Re = 1 1 
Oranges (5 States) (boxes). ______ De ee pan te 70,557 106,656 106,848 
Grapefruit (4 States) 

OI et hig belch Stig iS Bae ta er 32,858 55,979 48,741 
Lemons (Calif.) (boxes)... —_ ~~ Baris EEE Pulte Aariehe 5 10,970 11,038 13,321 
Cranberries (5 States) 

RU ae ae Sas Rin ORE gS a BO SE 633 681 377 
Pecans (12 States) ‘(Ibs.) __ OE Th nly Mag ees APES B 92,010 132,174 141,865 
Commercial truck crops__ 3,102 3,499 3.811 5: sees yee. 

For market (25 crops)-_-_ 1,707 1,573 A Sts oY Re Ne Bi a ee 

For processing 

oa Meee? foc ek 1,395 1,926 1,938 cweee es JT) hbk cme « - 
Total, 52 crops***_..___- SOT GGG: . DAOGER WERDER oo a Ee eae cs eee 


*Short-time average. 
cleaned. {All purposes. 
harvested. 
juice, wine and raisins. 


+Dry weight. 
**1,000 trees tapped. 
§$Short-time average. 


seed acreages, strawberries and other fruits. 


iGreen weight. 


§Bags of 100 pounds (un- 
+tIncludes some quantities not 
{{Production includes all grapes for fresh fruit, 
***Excluding crops not harvested, minor crops, duplicated 


Although national supplies of, weather after the drought was 
farm products are large, there are | broken and were higher than in 
seme local shortages. Feed and | any past year. Fruits, as a group, 
forage production were iow rela- | also showed a record yield per 
tive to livestock numbers in the} acre. Corn and wheat, helped by 
Bennessee-Kentucky area andjithe development of improved 


portions of surrounding States-seed and by favorable weather in 





Yield per Acre 
1933-42 1943 1944 
Crop and Unit— Average 
A ee 25.8 31.2 33.2 
Semmens, Mee Couemeey 2 14.1 16.6 18.2 
SS ESSE RES SRE ec EIN 15.0 15.6 18.8 
TELE LESLIE SA DEN 12.2 18.6 16.9 
ED AWE on 11.2 17.0 15.1 
Other spring (bushels)___.______-.___- 12.4 18.8 17.2 
fe ag Se ee een a mee eet. eed 28.6 29.6 29.9 
I 21.7 21.9 23.0 
I i 11.7 11.1 11.5 
Bucwwueas (bushels) ol 16.9 17.5 17.8 
PA CONG 4. een dems 7.7 8.9 8.4 
TRIS a a a Ee 48.1 44.2 47.9 
I i St *1,316 1,410 ,; 1,314 
Sorghums for grain (bu.)_______ RPG i ee! + 13.4 15.6,. 19.9 
Sorghums for forage (tons)*___-______---~-_ 1.31 1.30 1.62 
Sorghums for silage (tons)¢_-.._...-.-~-.--_- 5.10 5.23 6.64 
Cotton, lint (pounds) ~.--~ at Rie cel SEO ARN on 226.9 253.5 295.3 
ee, ek SS ee ee ee 1.23 1.34 1.32 
. A RR aR Ra eae 1.32 1.43 1.41 
a amend 81 92 .97 
eres. DOG Cee i... no re ecnees 1.70 1.52 1.17 
Red ciover seed (bushels) ~_....-----.--~--. 1.13 .89 81 
Alsike clover seed (bushels) ~.__--_.-.----. 2.20 2.30 2.08 
Sweetclover seed (bushels)_-_._...2._._~-- 2.79 2.58 2.56 
Lespedeza seed (pounds) -ii--~.~-H+x @iiisess 187.8 191.8 205.5 
Timothy seed (bushels) ~._.~-..__4___---~.- 3.23 3.90 3.59 
Beans, dry edible (pounds) —~__-_.~--_----- 859 870 784 
Peas, dry field (pounds) ‘!)') .-___ 2 1,153 1,367 1,277 
Soybeans for beans (bushéls) (ti) _-__-__. 17.1 18.1 18.4 
Cowpeas for peas (bushels) .442-------~-- - 5.3 5.1 5.6 
Peanuts picked and threshed (pounds) —__-. 734 608 678 
Velvetbeans§ (pounds)... 4.23) 816 796 844 
Poenenne  eeanes) oc a on: 120.1 139.6 130.4 
Sweet potatoes (bushels) _...._.___._______ 84.3 81.9 92.9 
Pemacee (pOunas) 6 ee FE et 908 966 1,072 
Sere Serum (eeoen) 57.6 57.5 62.5 
Sugarcane for sugar and seed (tons)_______-_ 18.8 21.2 20.8 
Sugarcane syrup (gallons) __......________. 155.0 161.0 159.3 
oe ge OE RR REESE IIS Lee ee ae 11.8 11.9 12.2 
Maple sugar and syrup (pounds) —_________ {1.94 12.26 12.43 
Broomcorn (pounds) __-_---.-.-- 273 298 354 
Met a, gity eget Rone ae WY Rey aaa aa 1,158 1,318 1,303 
Flax fiber (Oreg:) (tons)... *1.59 1.67 1.65 
Mam eer (ib. ee ree *910 962 1,019 
WR RN) Sot er eee ee 346 440 


*Short-time average. 


tDry weight. 
equivalent sugar, per tree. : 


fGreen weight. §All purposes. 


was lower than in 4 of-the last 6 
seasons but higher than in any 
earlier years.except two. Yields 
of oats and:barley were unfavor- 
ably affected by late planting and 
were only a little above the 10- 
year average. Yields of soybeans, 
potatoes, and sugar beets were 
above the average but about in 
line with the upward trend dur- 
ing recent years. Yields of beans, 
peanuts, and rice were lowered by 
unfavorable weather and to some 
extent by the expansion of acre- 
age on less suitable land to meet 
wartime requirements. 


Considering all crops, the out- 
standing factors responsible for 
the high average yields in 1944 
appear to be more than normal 
rainfall in the Great Plains States 
where rainfall tends to be the 
limiting factor, heavier than usual 
application of ferti4zers in the 
Southwest where yields ‘depend 
largely upon fertilizers, cumula- 
tive effects from the increased use 
;Of lime in the Dairy Belt, in- 
creased use of hybrid corn in the 
Corn Belt, the increase in the 
number of tractor-equipped farms 
which enabled farmers to catch 
up after a late start, and the pro- 
gressive improvement in the tech- 
nique of crop production in all 
States. 


Both the outstanding character 
of the season and the progress 
being made in methods of crop 
duction are shown by the statis- 
tics for individual crops. Corn 
production sets a new high rec- 
ord of 3,228,000,000 bushels. Al- 
though this is only 6% above pro- 
duction in 1943 and 3% above pro- 
duction in 1942, it is 20° above 
production in any of the preced- 
ing 9 years, all of which were 
affected by drought. The yield 
averaged 33.2 bushels per acre, 
only a little above the yields of 
1941 and 1943 and below the rec- 
ord yield of 1942, but about one- 
sixth above the average yield dur- 
ing any 10-year period during the 
past 70 seasons. About half of 
this year’s crop is in the seven 
Corn Belt States west.of the Mis- 
sissippi River, where good sum- 
mer rains, hybrid seed, and some 
increases in acreage more than 
offset the adverse effects of de- 
layed planting and raised corn 
production 82% above the 1933-42 
average production in this group 
of States. A good corn crop was 
also secured in Wisconsin and 


duction in other States east — 
the Mississippi was about 
same as the average during the 
preceding 10 years, with damage 
from drought quite severe in 
some ayveas. Wheat, like corn, 
oats, sorghums, soybeans, and 
various other crops, has been 
helped by the development of 
high-yielding varieties and the 
1944 yield of 18.2 bushels per acre 
is the second highest on record. 
Some 6 million acres of wheat 
were lost, chiefly from. drought 
at planting time but, with the 
help of timely spring rains and 
moderate temperatures, yields 
were unusually high in many of 
the States where recent droughts 
have been severe. In the Dakotas, 
Montana, Kansas, Texas, and Ok- 
lahoma, wheat production ex- 
ceeded the 10-year (1933-42) 
average for those six States by 
285,000,000 bushels, or 84%, rais- 
ing national wheat production to 
a total of 1,079,000,000 bushels. 
This exceeds even the. bumper 
crop of 1915, the only other wheat 


bushel mark. The record for sorg- 
hums is equally outstanding. 
Southwestern farmers shifted 
heavily to the newly developed 
low-growing kinds which can be 
harvested with a combine. The 
season was favorable, a near-rec- 
ord yield per acre was secured, 
and the quantity of sorghum har- 
vested for grain in the United 
States reached 181,756,000 bushels, 
63% more than in any previous 
year. . 
Corn 


All previous records of corn 
| production were shattered by the 





(rotas 1944 crop. Though the outturn of 


usc Crup as reported by farmers 


northern [illinois but total pro-” 


crop that has passed the billion: 
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falis 1% below the Nov. 1 fore- 
east, production as now estimated, 
3,228 million bushels, is about 97 
million ‘bushels above the previ- 
ous record set in 1942. This year’s 
crop for all .purposes—grain, sil- 
age, forage, hogging, etc.—is 6% 
above -the large 1943 crop and 
36% larger than the 10-year 
average. 


‘Corn harvested for grain also 
tops all previous records, with 
2,910 million bushels in 1944, com- 
pared with 2,725 million bushels 
in 1943 and 2,849 million bushels 
in 1942, the previous record. In 
attaining this record crop of 
grain corn—farmers did not ne- 
glect their supplies of silage and 
forage corn, as the proportion for 
grain, 89.8% of all corn harvested, 
is lower than in two of the pre- 
ceding three years. The large pro- 
portion utilized as roughage this 
year reflects to some extent the 
Salvaging of corn damaged by 
drought and a relatively large 
acreage pastured or hogged off as 
a labor-saving expedient. The in- 
creased use of mechanical pickers, 
however, permitted harvesting for 
grain a proportion of the total 
acreage very near that usual in 
recent years and, in fact, the larg- 
est acreage since 1933. 

The acreage of corn harvested 
for all purposes is the largest 
since 1933. Abandonment of only 
1.5% is smaller than usual and is 
due chiefly to drought in some 
southern and western States. 
Acreage lost in the Corn Belt is 
a relatively small proportion of 
the total acreage planted. The 
planted acreage is the largest 
since 1936, which was the last 
year in which 100 million acres 
was exceeded. 


Use of hybrids is an important 
factor in attaining the average 
yield of 33.2 bushels per acre for 
all corn, a yield exceeded in re- 
cent years only by the 1942 crop. 
Most of the important Corn Belt 
States plant 85 to 99% of their 
acreage to hybrids, and for the 
country as a whole 57% of all 
corn acreage is hybrid. Hybrids 
are credited with withstanding 
well the drought in the eastern 
Corn Belt and adjacent areas. 


The 1944 corn crop overcame 
numerous obstacles in reaching 
record proportions. Planting was 
delayed in much of the Corn Belt 
by excessive rains, with floods in 
Iowa and the lower Ohio and Mis- 
souri River valleys. Large acre- 
ages intended for small grains 
were diverted to corn when seed- 
ing was too greatly delayed by 
adverse weather and wet fields; 
but, on the other hand, other 
acreages intended for corn could 
not be prepared in time and were 
diverted to later crops or left in 
grass or hay crops. Even in the 
South larger proportions than us- 
ual of the corn acreage were 
planted late. Later developments 
proved this to be a fortunate cir- 
cumstance, however, as early corn 
suffered from drought while late 
corn came on after the drought 
was relieved, to produce one of 
the better corn crops grown in 
that section. In June a drought 
area began to develop, extending 
from southwestern Ohio diagon- 
ally across several States to east- 
ern Texas. This expanded in July 
and August into a large area ex- 
tending roughly from New Eng- 
land and the Atlantic States north 
of Virginia, through Ohio, Indi- 
ana, southern Michigan, southern 
Illinois, West Virginia, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Arkansas, parts of 
Missouri, Georgia, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, and into east 
Texas. In late August, favoring 
rains relieved much of the drought 
area and favorable September 
weather, practically without frost, 
. offset to a large degree previous 
moisture deficiencies in some 
areas and excessive moisture 1 
others. Light frosts in early Oc- 
tober checked: growth, then fa- 
vorable weather for maturing the 
crop followed. October and No- 
vember were almost ideal for har- 
vesting the crop. Much corn with 
high moisture content appears to 
Have been successfully handled in 


Western Corn Belt areas, so that, 








spoilage has been reduced to a 
minimum, with relatively insig- 
nificant quantities of chaffy or 
soft corn. Fields too late for grain 
corn, or drought-damaged were 
largely salvaged as silage or for- 
age. 

Yields of corn in 1944 exceed 
ie average in most States. Ex- 
ceptions occur in New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Rhode Island, New Jer- 


sey, Delaware, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, West 
Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, 


Texas and Arizona, reflecting the 
effects of the midsummer drought. 
Many western Corn Belt States 
exceeded average yields per acre 
by very wide margins. Combin- 
ing large acreages and excellent 
yields, new production records 
were set in Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
lowa, North Dakota and Nebraska 
with numerous other States at 
near record levels. 


Wheat 


All wheat production at 1,078,- 
647,000 bushels is the Nation’s 
largest wheat crop. It is 70 mil- 
lion bushels larger than the previ- 
ous record crop produced in 1915. 
Farmers responded to removal of 
acreage restrictions and the urge 
for increased production by grow- 
ing the largest acreage of all 
wheat since 1938. The 59,309,000 
acres harvested this year is a 


' sharp increase over last year and 


is above the average of the past 
10 years, but it was exceeded in 
nearly a dozen years of the past 
30. The yield of 18.2 bushels per 
acre, second largest in U. S. wheat 
history, is a large contributing 
factor. The rains needed to pro- 
duce the record crop came in time 
in practically all wheat producing 
sections. Too much rain during 
harvest time caused field losses 
in the upper part of the Southern 
Great Plains area centering in 
western Kansas, and in the North- 
ern Plains States, with the heavi- 
est field losses in North Dakota. 


Winter wheat rallied from gen- 
erally low fall and winter pros- 
pects and ended the season with 
near records both in production 
of 764,073,000 bushels and in yield 
of 18.8 bushels per acre which is 
0.9 bushel short of the record 
yield of 19.7 bushels per acre in 
1942. Winter wheat was seeded 
last fall in most of the southwest- 
ern winter wheat States under 
adverse conditions, principally 
moisture deficiency. This was met 
by seeding in dry ground or by 
prolonging seeding operations to 
a lata date. Nevertheless, the 
largest increase from 1943. in 
wheat acreage was in winter 
wheat, which increased 22.7%, 
whereas spring wheat acreage in- 
creased 11.5%. The desired rains 
came late in the fall season, per-— 
mitting belated completion of 
seeding and benefited the early 
seedings. In most of the Southern 
Great Plains wheat area fall rains 
were insufficient and wheat there 
entered the winter in below aver- 
age condition, with expectations 
of heavy abandonment and rela- 
tively low yields per acre. 

Winter precipitation was bene- 
ficial to the wheat which germ- 
inated in the fall and’ the result- 
ing improvement in prospects be- 
came progressively more favor- 
able as the season advanced, ex- 
cepting in Nebraska, where the 
adverse conditions continued, re- 
sulting in a yield below average. 
In that State the first substantial 
precipitation did not occur until 
late in January. Germination 
there was very uneven (some de- 
layed until after Feb. 1). Plants 
were weak and failed to make 
normal spring growth. In the 
Plains States, excepting Nebraska, 
the season ended with yields per 
acre much above average on the 
harvested acreage. However, 
abandonment from Kansas north- 
ward was comparatively heavy, 
due to the poor start in the fall, 


rain damage during harvest, and 
rust in some sections. The abun- 
dant harvest in the Southwest 
created a storage, transportation, 
and labor problem which was met 
partly by storage of considerable 


l 


vorably, with abandonment light 
and yields above average. 


growth was retarded by dryness, 


bushels per acre was exceeded in 
each of the past 2 years but they 
were years of 
Abandonment of spring wheat 
acreage was relatively light, lim- 
ited to the losses from rains dur- 
ing and after harvest and some 
hail loss in Montana. 


year is-in soft red winter wheat, 
which, at 224,983,000 bushels, is 
two-thirds larger than last year. 
Hard red winter wheat at 472,- 
995,000 bushels is a third larger 
than last year; white wheat, 103,- 
238,000 bushels 
larger. 
tion of 244,608,000 bushels is an 


wheat at 32,823,000 bushels is 


bushels of oats 
States in 1944 is 13% more than 
the 10-year (1933-42) average, 


vested from 38,984,000 acres with 
an average yield of 29.9 bushels 
per acre. 


country as a whole is 15% more 


than average. 
age decreases from last 
however, are shown for the im- 
portant producing States of Kan- 
sas, 





wheat piled temporarily on the 
ground. 

South Dakota, Nebraska and 
Wyoming experienced heavy 
black stem rust damage, but rust 
caused little concern elsewhere. 
In the soft winter wheat States 
of the Corn Belt and in the South- 
east, the season ended quite fa- 


In 
some North Central States fall 


but after the spring rains plant 
growth was heavy. Danger of 
rust there was averted by hot dry 
weather preceding harvest, 
which pushed the wheat to early 
maturity. Heavy flood losses oc- 
curred in late April in Illinois 
and Missouri. In the Pacific 
Northwest, spring rains enabled 
winter wheat to overcome the 


handicap of extreme dryness 
which had caused a slow start and 
concern through the winter 
months. 


Spring wheat also had a rela- 
tively favorable year, with the 
production of 314,574,000 bushels 
a little above last year and 66% 
above the 10-year average. How- 
ever, there were 5 years of larger 
crops in the two decades before 
1930. The relatively large crop 
is due to the large acreage har- 
vested—18,595,000 acres in 1944, 
the largest since 1938. The yield 
of 16.9 bushels per acre is 1.7 
bushels lower than last year and 
3.3 bushels under the record 1942 
yield. The moisture situation in 
the spring favored planting the 
intended acreagae and promoted 
good growth. Adversely, exces- 
sive rains at harvest delayed com- 
bining and delayed the threshing 
of the shocked grain, resulting in 
considerable acreage loss and re- 
duced yields. 


Durum wheat production at 
31,933,000 bushels fell off consid- 
erably from the large crops of the 
two preceding years. This was 
due to a lower yield per acre, this 
year of 15.1 bushels, 2 bushels un- 
der last year and 6 bushels below 
the record 1943.yield. This year’s 
2,116,000 acres harvested is larger 
than either of the two preceding 
years, but only a little less than 
the 10-year average. Wet weather 
caused the most damage im sec- 
tions of the States where durum 
wheat acreage is heaviest. 


Other spring wheat, with 16,- 





than was planted in 1943, but the 
wet spring made it impossible to 
completely fulfill their intentions. 
Because of adverse planting ‘con- 
ditions in these States, the crop 
was planted from two to three 
weeks later than usual. 

The yield per acre at 29.9 
bushels is 0.3 bushel more than 
last year and 1.3 bushels more 
than average. Below average 
yields in all the important States 
where the crop was affected by 
adverse conditions at planting 
time, were more than offset by 
yields substantially above aver- 
age in other areas. 

The present upward trend in 
oats acreage is attributed largely 
to such factors as the success of 
fall seeded oats in the South, the 
low labor requirements of the 
crop in these days of short labor 
supply, and the development of 
new varieties which are resistant 
to rust and other diseases and are 
adapted to the Middle West where 
they have shown substantially 
better yields than older varieties. 


Barley 


The barley crop of 284,426,000 
bushels produced this year ‘is 
about 12% less than last year’s 
crop, but is still 11% above the 
10-year (1933-42) average. The 
decline in barley production is 
chiefly due to reductions in acre- 
age. The total acreage harvested 
in 1944 was 12,359,000 acres, com- 
pared with 14,768,000 acres in 
1943. The average yield per acre 
this year was 23.0 bushels, which 
is a bushel higher than the 1943 
yield and compares with the 10- 
year average of 21.7 bushels. 

Most of the reduction in acre- 
age occurred in the North Central 
States, where about half: of the 
Nation’s barley is grown. Barley 
acreage harvested in that area 
this season was 2% million acres 
less than in 1943. Acreage in 
Oklahoma also was reduced 165,- 
000 acres, and moderate declines 
occurred in most other States. 
These reductions were partly off- 
set by increases totaling 283,000 
acres. in Texas, New Mexico, Ari- 
ona and California. 

In most States the yield per 
acre of barley this year was bet- 
ter than average. Yields were be- 
low average, however, in Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, Iowa and Ne- 
braska, and about average in 
South Dakota and Michigan. Be- 


479,000 acres harvested, was the»eause of the apparent eee 


big factor in holding the all spring 
wheat crop at a high level. This) 
is the largest other spring wheat 
crop on record. The yield of 17.2 


lower acreage. 


In production by classes, the 
most marked change from last 


is one-fourth 
Hard red spring produc- 


increase of only 6%; while durum 


10% below last year. 


Oats 


The production of 1,166,392,000 
in the United 


and 3% more than last year’s 
production. «The crop was har- 


The harvested acreage for the 


than last year and 9.5% more 
Substantial acre- 
year, 


Nebraska, Iowa, Missouri, 
Illinois, Indiana and Ohio. In all 





of these States farmers had in- 


tended to plant a larger acreage 


ility.of barley to scab and blig 
specially on heavy soils, with 
resultant decreases in yield, the 
crop has not been able to hold its 
own in competition with other 
feed crops and war crops. The 
heavy risks involved as winter 
barley expanded northward and 
the removal of restrictions on 
wheat acreage also have tended 
to reduce barley acreage in re- 
cent years. 

Rye 

The 1944 production of rye, 
estimated at 25,872,000 bushels, is 
15% less than last year’s crop and 
36% less than the 10-year (1933- 
42) average production. With the 
exception of 1933, 1934 and 1936, 
this is the smallest crop on record 
since 1887. The crop was har- 
vested from 2,254,000 acres with 
an average yield of 11.5 bushels 
per acre. 

For the country as a whole 
there has been a substantial de- 
crease in the harvested acreage— 
this year’s being 18% less than 
in 1943, and 33% below the 10- 
year average. Generally speaking, 
acreages decreased sharply in 
the northern half of the country 
and made phenomenal increases 
in the southern half. The princi- 
pal. producing areas show the 
greatest acreage decline, with 
Minnesota’ 71%, North Dakota 
73% and South Dakota 21% be- 
low average. The acreage in Ne- 
braska, another important State, 
is the same as the 10-year aver- 
age. 

Yields per acre in Minnesota 
and Nebraska are 1.5 bushels less 


than last year and 1 bushel less 











in North Dakota, but in most of 
the other producing areas they 
are substantially above last year. 
For the country as a whole, yields 
averaged 0.2 bushels less than 
average and 0.4 bushel more than 
last year. Prospects earlier in 
the season were for yields about 
a bushel higher, but full realiza~ 
tion was prevented by unfaver- 
able weather at harvest time im 
the North Central States. 


Buckwheat 


The 1944 buckwheat crop of 
9,166,000 bushels is the largest 
crop in 16 years, and compares 
with last year’s production of 
8,830,000 bushels. The acreage of 
buckwheat harvested this year, 
515,000 acres, is also a little 
greater than that harvested in 
1943. The large production this 
year is due mainly to a high acre- 
age since the yield per acre of 
17.8 bushels is only a little above 
average. The yield last year was 
17.5 bushels. 


In the two principal buckwheat 
producing States of Pennsylvania 
and New York the acreage was 
above average, and in Pénnsyl- 
vania it was also above last year. 
The acreage was below last year 
in New York, however, where in 
1943 the wet spring reduced seed- 
ings of early grains which were 
replaced by increased plantings of 
buckwheat. Large increases in 
acreage occurred in 1944 in Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Iowa, and the 
Dakotas, where the wet spring 
occasioned considerable substitu=- 
tion of buckwheat as a late cateht 
crop. 

The 1944 season was generally 
favorable for a late maturing crop 
like buckwheat. The moisture 
situation, which encouraged im- 
creased plantings, also gave the 
crop a good start. July and Au} 
gust turned hot and too dry, par- 
ticularly east of the Mi 
River, where the crop Was 
ject to these unfavorable condi- 
tions while in blossom. However, 
conditions for maturing the crop 
were improved by rains after 
mid-August. Since frost dates 
were late, there was no frost 
damage of. consequence. 


Tobacco 

Tobacco production in 1944, 
estimated at 1,835,371,000 pounds, 
is nearly one-third larger than 
the 1943 crop and only 2% less 
than the record crop of 1939. ' 
near record production is 
sult of an increase of 18% in 
age harvested and a record yiel@ 
per acre of 1,072 pounds. With 
generally favorable prices re- 
ceived for the 1943 crop and am 
increase in acreage allotments, 
farmers stepped up their tobaces 
to a total of 1,712,000 acres in 1944 
compared with 1,451,900 acres im 
1943 and the 10-year (1933-42) 
acreage of 1,534,030 acres. 

A bumper crop of tobacco nor- 
mally used in cigarettes is now 
estimated. The combined produc- 
tion in 1944 of cigarette types— 
flue-cured, burley and southerm 
Maryland — at 1,603,766,000 
pounds slightly exceeds the pre- 
vious record and is 27% above 
the 1943 crop. 

Nearly complete market sales 
point to a flue cured crop 
1,080,003,000 pounds. This is 37% 
more than the 1943 crop of 788,- 
532,000 pounds and 38% more 
than the 10-year (1933-42) aver- 
age. Although this is the second 
crop to exceed a billion pounds, 
it is still 8% or approximately 
90,000,000 pounds below the 1939 
record. Bright leaf growers har- 
vested 1,007,300 acres of tobaceo 
in 1944, 19% more than the 844,- 
800 acres grown in 1943, 

Weather conditions during the 
growing season in the Georgia- 
Florida area were generally fa- 
vorable and a good crop was pro- 
duced. In the Carolina-Virginia 
area farmers had considerable 
difficulty in getting a stand. Dry 

(Continued on page 98) 
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weather during the early part of 


the season retarded growth and | side 
prospects in late June were very Aroostook County. 


'a year earlier and this was out- 


area of 
Conditions 


the commercial 


discouraging. Rains came in time, | were favorable for harvesting the 


however, and the crop 
phenomenal recovery. 
harvest resulting from slowly rip- 
ening leaves tended to develop 


excellent quality and record high | in 
| Long 


yields per acre. 


Post harvest reports from grow- 
ers indicate a record Burley crop 
of 491,603,000 pounds. This is 
about 100,000,000 pounds or 26% 
above production in 1943 and 
around 165,000,000 pounds or 51% 
above the 10-year (1933-42) aver- 
age. Acreage for this type shows 
an expansion of 21%, bringing 
the 1944 total to 472,700 acres 
compared with 391,400 acres har- 
vested in 1943. Burley growers, 
like flue cured producers, were 
plagued by transplanting difficul- 
ties and a severe drought extend- 
ing through July, which delayed 
setting and early growth. August 
rains brought complete recovery 
except for very early tobacco, and 
a late fall was highly favorable 
for developing and harvesting the 
crop. 

The Southern Maryland Belt, 
like the other two cigarette types, 
shows a sharp upturn in produc- 
tion with the 1944 crop placed at 
32,160,000 compared with the 20,- 
827,000 pounds revised estimates 
for the previous year. 


This year’s dark fire cured to- 
bacco crop, now estimated at 
65,395,000 pounds, is only 1% 
larger than the record low crop 
of 64,800,000 pounds last year. The 
10-year (1933-42) acreage pro- 
duction of this class of tobacco is 
over 100,000,000 pounds and pro- 
duction at the end of World War 

was near 300,000,000 pounds. 
Production of the dark air cured 
class of tobacco is estimated at 
41,345,000 pounds. This is 38% 
above last year’s crop and 14% 
above the 10-year (1933-42) aver- 
age production. 


The production of cigar tobacco, 
all classes combined, is estimated 
at 124,655,000 pounds, compared 
with 108,628,000 pounds last year, 
and the 10-year (1933-42) aver- 
age production of | 111,783,000 
pounds The present estimate 
broken down by classes is: fillers, 
56,700,000 pounds; binders, 56,- 
805,000 pounds, and wrappers, 11,- 
150,000 pounds. Last year’s pro- 
duction by classes was: fillers, 
47,384,000 pounds; binders, . 51,- 
224,000 pounds, and wrappers, 
10,020,000 pounds. 


Potatoes 


A crop of 379,436,000 bushels of 
potatoes was harvested in 1944. 
This. production compares with 
the record of 464,999,000 bushels 
in 1943 and the 10-year (1933-42) 
average of 362,912,000. The 2,- 
909,800 acres harvested this year 
was 13% below the 3,331,000 acres 
in 1943 and 4% below average. 
The yield per acre of 130.4 
bushels was the lowest reported 
since 1939 but was 10.3 bushels 
above average. Abandonment of 
acreage planted in 1944 was 3.3% 
compared with 3.2% abandoned 
last year and the 10-year average 
of 2.8%. 

Only Colorado, California, 
Rhode Island, Florida, Alabama 
and Louisiana reported an in- 
crease over the 1943 acreage. The 
rather general reduction in acre- 
age reflects growers’ experience 
in te the 1943 bumper 
crop, of labor, and un- 
favorable weather at planting 


’ Production in the three eastern 
surplus* late States (Maine, New 
York, and Pennsylvania) was 
down | from the 1943 crop but 
was 5% above average. The re- 
duction in the Maine crop was 
largely the result of below-aver- 
age yields which were caused 
principally by hot dry weather 
during the summer. The acreage 
in Maine declined only 2% from 











made | crop in this State and digging was 
Delayed | completed without serious dam- 


age from frost or interference by 
rain. There was some increase 
the New York acreage on 
Island but mid-summer 
drought reduced yields drastically. 

Production in each of the 5 
central surplus States (Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Da- 
kota and South Dakota) was be- 
iow the 1943 crop. Production in 
these States was down 22% from 
the 1943 crop and 9% below aver- 
age. Abandonment was above 
average in this area. Excessive 
rain at the beginning of harvest- 
ing operation in Minnesota and 
North Dakota caused considerable 
abandondent of acreage and ad- 
versely affected quality of early 
diggings. However, the late dry 
fall enabled farmers to harvest 
some of these potatoes that had 
been considered lost. 

Colorado is the only State in 
the western surplus late group 
that had an increase over the 1943 
production of late potatoes. How- 
ever, the crop harvested in each 
State of this group except Ne- 
braska exceeds the 10-year aver- 
age. The Idaho crop is of good 
quality and was harvested with 
practically no loss or damage to 
quality. The late fall was favor- 
able for maturing and harvesting 
potatoes in Washington, Oregon 
and California. Little or no freeze 
damage was reported in these 
States. 

Production in the 12 other late 
States amounted to 27,485,000 
bushels compared with 35,430,000 
bushels in 1943 and the 10-year 
average of 38,456,000 bushels. 
Above~average crops were har- 
vested in Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, New 
Mexico, and Arizona, with record 
crops being harvested in Rhode 
Island and Arizona. Abnormally 
low crops were produced in the 
5 central States of this group. To- 
tal production in the 5 States was 
47% below average because of 
reduced acreages and drought 
during the critical growing pe- 
riod. 

Production in each of the 7 in- 
termediate potato States was be- 
low average. This group shows 
a decline of 34% from the 1943 
crop and 28% from average. New 
Jersey is the only State of this 
group harvesting a larger-than- 
average acreage and even in this 
State yields were reduced by dry 
weather so that production was 
4% below average. 

Among the early producing 
States, California and Mississippi 
were the only States in which the 
crop exceeded the 1943 produc- 
tion. Record crops were produced 
in each of these two States. 
Larger than-average crops were 
produced in Georgia, Arkansas, 
Louisiana and Texas because of 
increased acreage. Yields per 
acre were extremely low in North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Louisiana and Florida. 
In these States a combination of 
wet weather at planting time, and 
frosts, blight, and drought during 
the growing season, caused some 
of the lowest yields on record. 


Sweetpotatoes 

A sweetpotato crop of 71,651,- 
000 bushels was produced in 1944. 
This production is 2% below the 
73,380,000 bushels produced in 
1943 but exceeds the 10-year 
(1933-42) average 67,182,000 bush- 
els by 7%. The yield per acre 
of 92.9 bushels is slightly higher 
than the yield indicated on Nov. 
1 and is the highest since 1929. 
Only 771,200 acres were harvested 
this year compared with the 10- 
year average of 797,700 and the 
relatively high 1943 acreage of 
896,100 acres. Dry weather that 
prevailed at the usual planting 
time and the competition with 


vailed at  planti 





Newark Banks Organize 
To Aid Small Business 


For the purpose of facilitating 
loans te individuals and small 
businesses in New Jersey, a group 
of Newark banks have formed a 
$10,000,000 credit group, The pool 
was organized to assist the banks 
in financing reconversion and 
post-war projects. We quote from 
the Newark “News” of Dec. 20; 
which also said: 

The nucleus of the group in- 
cludes nine Newark banks, but all 
member banks of the Newark 
Clearing House have been invited 
to join to bring the complete or- 
ganization to 25. participating 
banks, 13 in Newark and 12 in the 
suburbs. 

The remaining institutions are 
reported in favor of the credit 
plan, with the individual officers 
now setting up the financial de- 
tails. 

Represented so far are the Na- 
tional Newark & Essex Banking 
Co., National State Bank, Mer- 
chants & Newark Trust Co., Fi- 
delity Union Trust Co., Federal 
Trust Co., West Side Trust Co., 
Clinton Trust Co., Franklin Wash- 
ington Trust Co. and Lincoln Na- 
tional Bank. 

Total amount of credit to be 
made available under the agree- 
ment is limited to $10,000,000. The 
limit line of credit of each mem- 
ber corresponds to a percentage 
of the totai in ratio to the bank’s 
net deposits. 

Intent of the agreement is to 
provide additional facility and not 
to limit the lending functions of 
any bank. The pool will be known 


as the Bank Credit Group for}: 


Small Business of Newark and 
Essex County. Its function, spon- 
sor bankers said today, is to par- 
ticipate with originating banks “in 
financing risks so undertaken 
which may be in amounts, for pe- 
riods, or upon terms or conditions 
which may make usual banking 
accommodations unavailable.” 


Operation here will be ready 
about the first of the year. Prime 
movers in the credit pool have 
been Robert G. Cowan, National 
Newark: W. Paul Stillman, Na- 
tional State; Horace K. Corbin and 
Roy F. Duke, Fidelity; Julius S. 
Rippel, Merchants & Newark; 
Frank C. Mindnich, Federal; Ray 
E. Mayham, West Side; T. L. R. 
Crooks, Clinton Trust; Stanley J. 
Marek, Franklin Washington, and 
Car] K. Withers, Lincoln National. 





other crops for the reduced sup- 
ply of available labor prevented 
farmers from “setting” the acre- 
age earlier in the season. 
Only Kansas, Virginia and Ok- 
lahoma show increases from the 
1943 acreages. The acreages har- 
vested in New Jersey, Indiana, 
Illinois, Iowa, Delaware, Mary- 
land, North Carolina and Cali- 
fornia were unchanged from a 
year earlier. In all other States 
lower acreages were reported, 
with the reduction in the heavy 
producing State of Georgia 
amounting to 25%. Compared 
with the 10-year averages, acre- 
ages harvested in -New Jersey, 
Illinois, Maryland, South Caro- 
lina, Florida, Louisiana, Okla- 
homa and Texas were average or 
better, whereas lower acreages 
were harvested in the remaining 
sweetpotato States. — ’ 


The crop improved as the sea- 
son progressed. Drought that pre- 
» time was 

broken about mid Aaginin in the; 
South Central States, and several | 
weeks earlier in the South Atlan- 
tic States. Adequate moisture 
during the latter part of the sea- 
son, together with the long grow- 
ing season, resulted in yields 
above the 10-year average for 
each of the sweetpotato producing 
States. Only in Texas and Cali- 
fornia were yields below those of 


Peace Group Views Lumbzrten Caks Proposzls 
As Essential Basis for Lasiing Peace 


Support of proposals for the establishment oi a general inter- 
national organization as set forth in the preliminary draft of the 
charter of the United Naiions by the Dumbarton Oaks conference, 
was urged on Dec. 11 by the trustees of uhe Carnegie Endowment for 
international Peace who at the same time at their semi-annua' meet- 


ng warned that the alternative would be “.he threat of a third World 


War.” 
Dec. 12 from which the foregoing 
is taken, stated that a- resolution 
adopted at the closed session ex- 
pressed the belief that the Dum- 
barton proposals ‘‘offer an essen- 
tial basis for the structure of | 
lasting peace,” and declared that | 
the people of the United States 
and of the other Uni.ed Nations 
should be willing to “take their 
share-of responsibilities in achiev- 
ing this final objective of victory.” 
The “Times” added: 

In-view of the nation-wide in- 
terest in and the demand for the 
text of the agreement, the resolu- | 
tion said the time had come to! 
open the door to debate on the 
proposals. It added: 

“It is by such public discussion 
that the fundamental principles of 
the organization of peace can best 
be strengthened, avoiding par- 
tisanship and captious criticism.” 

The recent election proved that 
“political partisanship can be 
avoided in the discussion of so 
great an issue,” the trustees de- 
clared in their resolution, but they 
said it was important to realize, 
in the words of former Secretary 








The New York “Times” of¢ rat 


reflect the ideas and hopes of all 
wie peace-.oving nations, which 
participaie in its creation.” 

“This does not mean a compro- 
mise on the fundamental nature 
or purpose of the organization,” 
tae trustees continued. “On the 
contrary, it is only by such a 
recogniiion of reaities that our 
ideals can be fulfilled, and a 
United Nations organization can 
be founded capable of promo.ing 
justice, safety and welfare 
throughout the world.” 

The meeting was held in the of- 
fices of the Carnegie Corporation, 
522 Fifth Avenue, said the 
“Times,” with Dr. Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, president of the en- 
dowment, presiding. 

Besides Dr. Butler, trustees at- 
tending the meeting included Ar- 
thur A. Ballantine, William Mar- 
shall Bullitt, W. W. Chapin, Ben 
M. Cherrington, John W. Davis, 
Frederic A. Delano, John Foster 
Dulles, George A. Finch, Leon 
Fraser, Francis Pendleton Gaines, 
Philip C. Jessup. W. J. Schieffelin 
Jr., Maurice Sinclair Sherman, 
James T. Shotwell, Silas H. 





of State Cordell Hull, that “the 
Organization to be created must 


Strawn, Eliot Wadsworth, Lyman 
E. Wakefield and W. W. Waymack, 








Kaehler Becomes Paid President of 
San Francisco Stock Exchange 


The Governing Board of the San Francisco Stock Exchange 


announced on Dec. 2 the appointment of Ronald E. Kaehler to act 
as the Paid President of the Exchange, in accordance with the recent 
constitutional amendments adopted by the membership. Mr. Kaehler 
will take office at the Annual Meeting of the Exchange, Jan. 10. The 
announcement of the Exchange says: 
“Mr. Kaehler has been identi-© ~~ - 

fied with the financial district for ,;ing the announcement, Mr. Way 
more than 25 years, the first ten | stated that the conference will be 
years of which were spent as a,a streamlined meeting held to 
member of a prominent firm of | transact essential business of the 








last year. The crop matured un- 
der favorable’ conditions and} 
weather was ideal for digging. 
The quality of sweetpotatoes is 
generally good. 


tax consultants and auditors. In| 
January, 1927, Mr. Kaehler, 
acquired a seat on the San Fran- | 
cisco Stock Exchange, and gira 
sented the firm with whom he was 
associated, on the Floor of the Ex- | 
change. During the time he was a 
member he served on the Govern- | 
ing Board and most of the active | 
committees of the Exchange. He, 
sold his membership in 1934 and | 
was engaged by the San Fran- | 
cisco Curb Exchange as Assistant , 
to the President. Mr. Kaehler rep- 
resented the Curb Exchange at 
Washington, D. C., when the rules 
and regulations under the Securi- 
ties Exchange Act were be'ng 
promulgated, and continued in this 
capacity until 1936 when he 
acquired a Curb membership and 
became associated with a Curb 
Exchange member firm. 

“Mr. Kaehler is given credit for 
being one of the prime movers in 
the final corfsolidation of the Curb 
and San Francisco Stock Ex- 
changes. Upon corsolidation of 
the two Exchanges in May, 1938, 
Mr. Kaehler was appointed As- 
sistant to the President of the San 
Francisco Stock Exchange. In 1939 
Mr. Kaehler’s title’ was changed 
to Executive Vice-President and 
General Manager, Which position 
he has continued to 6ccupy.” 

ee "bese 


AIB to Hold (945 War 


- The American Institute of Bank- 
ing will hold a two-and-a-half- 
day wartime confegence in Cleve- 
land. next June, it was announced 
on Januery 2. by, W., C. Way 
national Presidentyof the Insti- 
tute, who is Trust Officer of The 
Central National Bank, Cleveland. 
Ohio. This confererice, to be held 





Institute, elect officers, and dis- 
cuss wartime bank personnel 
training problems. Similar an- 
nual meetings were held in Chi- 
cago and St. Louis during the past 
two years. Headquarters for the 


| Cleveland meeting will be the 


Statler Hotel. 

Following the mid-winter meet- 
ing of the Institute’s Executive 
Council, which will be held in 
Jacksonville, Florida, January 21- 
23, further details of the agenda 
and arrangements for the wartime 
conference to be held next Jane 
in Cleveland will be announced. 
The arrangements for this meet- 
ing are in the hands of the Pro- 
gram Committee consisting of 
David T. Scott, First National 
Bank of Boston, Mass., who is the 
Vice-President of the American 
Institute of Banking, Chairman; 
Irving W. Distel, Chairman of the 
local conference commitiee, who 
is Vice-President of the Society 
for Savings, Cleveland, Ohio, and 
Floyd W. Larson, Secretary of the 
American Institute of Banking, 22 
East 40th Street, New York City. 


Crawford to Address 
NY Commerce Chamber 


“Report From the War Front” 
is the title of an address to be 
made by Frederick C, Crawford, 





|Inc. and former President of the 
National Association of Manu- 


facturers, at the first 1945 meet- 
ing of the Chamber of Commerce 
tof the State of New York, at 65 


Liberty Street, at noon today 


(Jan. 4). Mr. Crawford recently 
returned from a visit to the battle- 
fronts made at the request of the 
War Department. 





June 5-7, will be fhe 43rd annual 


meeting of the Institute. In mak- 


coln, President of the Chamber, 
will preside. ; 





Leroy A. Lin- 
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Naticna! Fertilizer Association Commodity 
Price Index Advances to Record High 


The weekly wholesale commodity price index, compiled by The | 
National Fertilizer Association and issued Jan. 2, climbed to the| 
highest peak recorded by this index. In the latest week, Dec. 30, | 
1944, this index rose to 140.1, advaneing from 139.9 in the preceding | 
week. A month ago the index stood at 139.4, anda year ago at 136.5, 
based on the 1935-1939 average as 100. The general level of the 
index at the close of 1944 is 2.6% higher than it was at the beginning 
of the year. Percentage increases were as follows: foods, 3.4%; farm 





producis, 7.0%; fuels, 2.2%; miscellaneous commodities, 1.5%; tex- 
tiles. 3.6%: metals, 1.3%; building materials, 1.8%: fertilizer ma- 
terials. 0.5%; fertilizers, 0.1%, and farm machinery, 0.6%. The only 


group that showed a decrease was chemicals and drugs, which de- 
clined 0.6%. It will be noted that the fertilizer- group showed the 
smallest increase during the year 1944. 

Higher prices for the farm products group were again responsible 
for the rise in the index. The cotton index showed a slight advance. 
The index for. the grains subgroup advanced because of higher prices 
for wheat and rye. This index is 4.0% lower than it was a year ago. 
While quotations for choice cattle declined, those for hogs, lambs, 
and sheep showed gains, thus causing a substantial rise in the live- 
stock index. At the close of the year the livestogk index was 0.7% 
lower than at its highest point, which was reached October 28, but 
is 10.8% higher than it was at the beginning of the year. The mis- 
cellaneous commodities group showed a slight advance because of 
higher prices for leather. Farm machinery also adyanced fractionally. 
All other groups in the index remained unchanged. 

Ouring the week ten price series in the index. advanced and one 
declined; in the preceding week there were nine-advances and five 
declines; in the second preceding week there were ten advances 
and six declines. : 

WEEKLY WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICE JNDEX 


Cunuipiled bv The National Fertilizer Association 
1935-1939=—=100* 5 











%, Latest Preceding Month Year 
Each. Group Week _» Week Ago Ago 
Bears to the Group Dec. 30, Dec. 23, Dec.2, Jan. 1, 
Total Index 1944 1944 1°44 1944 

25.3 ig. RI Sie SG REESE SE AE RRR AE 144.5 144.5 144.4 139.8 

Pete ned iii it wh Se eee ~ 144.6 144.6 145.1 146.4 

Cottonseed On. 2 ns ee 166.7 160.7 163.1 160.7 

23.0 PST FPO ci tak conned 165.5 164.5 163.0 154.7 
RS EAE RO Se hee DSC ED e 205.3 205.2 204.1 189.8 

Oemiits ss i i cn teneeodtiine 158.9- 158.1 158.6 165.5 

I ni saaiihciacs elles leh ciencibtactee ahhninaisaniihantaanie 161.5 160.2 157.9 145.8 

17.3 Fuels i I i Ce RE EB RO a | 130.4 130.4 130.4 127.6 
10.8 Miscellaneous commodities__._..___. 133.4. 133.2 133.2 131.4 
8.2 FS i iia with ahem diated ab 155.8 155.8 155.2 150.4 
7.1 ETO LE GO Te GO He 105.8 105.8 105.6 104.4 
6.1 Building materials___.._._...--.--~-. 154.0 154.0 154.1 152.4 
1.3 Chemicals and drugs___--_------~-. 125.1 125.1 126.1 127.7 
3 Pertilizer materials__..._..--.... . 118.3 118.3 118.3 117.7 

3 i lbh et ali SS EE SES 8 119.9 119.9 119.9 119.8 

a Vurm machinery ......._...... aid 104.8 ~~ 104.7 104.7 104.2 
100.0 All groups combined___.._.-.-___-~. 139.9 139.4 136.5 


140.1 
*Indexes on 1926-1928 base were: Dec. 30, 1944, 109.1;-Dec: 23, 109.0, and Jan. 1, 
1944, 106.3. R 

We also give below the report for the previous week made pub- 
lic on Dec. 26: a 

The weekly wholesale commodity price index, compiled by The 
National Fertilizer Association, equalled the rage peak of the 
index which was previously registered Oct. 21,1 . The index was 
139.9 in the week ending Dec. 23, 1944, advaneing from 139.5 in the 
preceding week. A month ago the index stood at 139.6 and a year 
ago at 136.4, based on the 1935-1939 average as: 100. 

Higher prices for the farm products group were largely respon- 
sible for the upward swing. The cotton index ad ced considerably. 
Substantially higher quotations for cattle, hogs-a@nd sheep resulted 
in a market increase in the livestock index although quotations for 
lambs declined somewhat. The grains sub-gréup declined because 
‘of lower prices for wheat, with rye prices sHOWing fractional in- 
creases. The foods group also advanced, reaching a new high point 
for the foods index. Higher quotations for potatoes were responsible 
for this rise in spite of lower prices for dried beans and cottonseed 
oil. The textiles group also reached a new high level because of 
higher prices for raw cotton and brown sheeting. The remaining 
groups in the index remained at the same levél-< ; ; 

: During the week there were 9 price seriés in the index that 

advanced and 5 that declined; in the preceding»week there were 10 

advances and 6 declines; in the second preceding week there were 

8 advances and 7 declines. ae! 

WEEKLY WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICE INDEX 
Compiled by The National Fertilizer Asso€iation 


Waa 








1935-1939=—100* Age 
4G Latest Preceding Month vous 
Week “Week Ago ° 
ga gees Group Dec. 23, Dec. 16, Nov. 25, Dec. 25, 
Total Index 1944 “4944 1944 1943 
25.3 WUGO oo lsat tens 144.5. ext S 143.9 139.8 
Debs One US so. 66s5 cnn nig ee ‘nas 144.6 “ 5.3 145.1 146.1 
Cottonseed Oil------------------ 160.7 °°#"963.1 163.1 159.6 
23:0 Waem Products:_... 22-2... ..-. 164.5 ~~}63.4 164.2 154.1 
Getton ws. eae ices! eine 205.2 . 204.4 202.8 187.8 
REEL aie Saag eS nO appa om Ce 158.1 _159.0 157.9 164.3 
I nis a capt ects so nes seen tb 160.2 ras 158.3 160.4 145.5 
17.3 RRR. Se Be aki Sls Ree ane at 130.4 °° 380.4 130.4 127.6 
10.3 Miscellaneous Commodities... -- 133.2. 133.2 133.2 131.4 
8.2 I ions cee weg aaiminpensii 155.8. 155.2 155.0 150.1 
7.1 GREE IY TR ak ae 105.8 -°**-165.8 105.6 104.4 
6.1 Building Materials__--.._--_------- 154.0 .. 154.0 154.1 152.4 
1.3 Chemicals and Drugs_----_--~-~--- 125.1 a 425.1 126.1 127.7 
3 Fertilizer Materials_..--~~-- bala 2) 118.3 | - wc: 118.3 117.7 
-_ FN SPREE LIE: SE a ee. 118.9™ 9.9 119.9 119.8 
2 Farm Machinery_-~~-------------- 104.7 “104.7 104.7 104.2 
_—_——- a ——— 
100:0 All groups combined__~~----~~----- 139.95. 139.5 139.6 136.4 


*Indexes om 1926-1928 base were: Dec. 23, 1944, 109.9; QD 


1943, 106.3. 23 gee 
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nerations and Orders Rise Despite 


t "| . » 4 s 
Holidays—Tight Delivery Situation Relieved 
“Because of events abroad the steel industryin the past week 
was feeling the full effects of an over-all pressure stemming from 
the now general belief that the war in Europe Ww. 1 be no pushover 
and might take much longer to finish,” states,,“Phe Iron Age,” in 
its issve of today (Jan. 4), which further adds: 
“New bookings and heavy atest production..continued to bear 
such a viewpoint. » <7 
ve oapite the Laumaes. steel or-|and sales. offices reported their 
ders rose sharply again last week ' customers m@gre war-production- 


. 16, 108.7; and Dec. 25, 











minded than at any time since 
Pearl Harbor. Forge shops and 
structural steel. fabricators have 
acquired: comfortable backlogs 
even though the latter had run 
out of landing craft contracts. 

“Steel deliveries have length- 
ened considerably in the past 30 
days, particularly on narrow-gage 
and highly flat-rolled products 
and carbon bars. This reflects 
heavy pressure of CMP orders and 
WPB delivery directives. 

“Strip mill size sheets in many 
cases are now promised for June 
delivery and galvanized sheet 
promises have lengthened from 
June to August. Some producers 
are promising tin plate shipments 
for April whereas a short time 
ago February deliveries were 
available. Cold-rolled sheets have 
been extended to May from 
March; hot-rolled sheets to May 
and August from March; carbon 
cars to June and July from March 
and April; some sheared plates 
to June from April, wider sheared 
plates unchanged to March, and 
universal plates remaining un- 
changed from March promises in 
most cases. Narrow and wide 
strip were still being promised for 
May delivery. 

“First expedient taken recently 
to relieve some of the tight de- 
livery situation has been to cut 
baek first quarter tin plate di- 
rectives to 1944 fourth quarter 
levels after they had been raised. 
Space, freed on the mills, will go 
partially into galvanized sheets 
and possibly, in some cases, into 
rails. So far the increased rail 
steel directive for the industry for 
the first quarter appears safe, but 
an unlooked-for jam in shell steel 
output could easily change this 
picture. 

“Steel mills are fearful that 
rapid increases and production di- 
rectives for war programs will 
extend carryovers. At least one 
mill has gone into 1945 with a 
substantially larger carryover than 
at the beginning of September, 
but one steel company reports a 
current carryover less than one- 
third of its peak six months 
ago. The carryover situation now, 
however, centers in sheets and 
shell steel rather than in plates 
which were the most delayed item 
previously. 

“Warehouses in some areas have 
been soliciting support from their 
customers in a new effort to im- 
press WPB with their importance 
to essential industry. That this 
importance may be greater now 
than it was a few weeks ago dur- 
ing the anticipated reconversion 
trends, is well within the realm of 
reason. If some orders are forced 
off mill books or delayed by pro- 
duction directives for munition 
steel requirements, customers will 
have to turn to warehouses and 
excess stocks to maintain their 
material purchases. 

“New inquiries for 3,500 freight 
cars, most of them 50-ton box 
ears and many of them high- 
strength steel have been received 
during the past week.” 


The American Iron and Steel 
Institute on Jan. 2 announced that 
telegraphic reports which it had 
received indicated that the oper- 
ating rate of steel companies hav- 
ing 94% of the steel capacity of 
the industry will be 95.8% of 
capacity for the current week, 
compared with 92.1% one week 
ago, 96.0% one month ago and 
93.1% one year ago. The oper- 
ating rate for the first week of 
this year is equivalent to 1,728,100 
tons of steel ingots and castings, 
compared to 1,656,900 tons one 
week ago, 1,727,000 tons one month 
ago and * 4,667,000 tons one year 


ago. f 
er Steel”! ot Cleveland, in its 
summary of the iron and steel 
markets, on Jan, 1 stated in part 
as follows: 


“Steelmakers enter the new 


year with order books crowded, 


war needs. pressing for quick de- 
livery and diversion of steel to 
civilian production on a larger 





scale indefinitely postponed. At 
the same time the industry is con- 


munity tree on the White House 


Roosevelt In Christmas Message Declares We 
May Hasten Victory by Doing Gur Share 


In his Christmas message, incident to the lighting of the com- 


lawn, President Roosevelt stated 


that “on this Christmas Day we cannot yet say when our victory 
will come. Our enemies still fight fanatically. They still have re- 
serves of men and military power. 
they and their evil works are doomed. We may hasten the day of 


®.- 


But they themselves know that 





that doom if we here at home con-® 
tinue to do our full share.’’* The 
President added that “we pray 
that that the day may come soon. | 
We pray that with victory will | 
come a new day of peace on earth | 
in which all the nations of the | 
earth will join together for all 
time. That is the spirit of Christ- 
mas, the holy day. May that spirit | 
live and grow throughout the | 
world in all the years to come.” 

Prior to his Christmas message, 
the President at a news conference 
on Dec. 22 made the statement 
that “we can best help the Christ- 
mas season of the fighting men by 
carrying on our respective tasks 
and doing those things which will 
contribute to winning the war at 
the earliest possible moment,” and 
he urged that each of us resolve 
to keep on the job and maintain 
the steady output of supplies 
needed by our men at the fighting 
fronts. 

‘tne following is the President’s 
Christmas message which was 
broadcast to the armed forces 
throughout the world, as given in 
Washington advices to the New 
York “Herald Tribune:” 

It is not easy to say “Merry 
Christmas” to you, my fellow 
Americans, in this time of de- 
structive war. Nor can I say 
“Merry Christmas” lightly tonight 
to our armed forces at their battle 
stations all over the world—or to 
our Allies who fight by their side. 

Here at home we will celebrate 
this Christmas Day in our tradi- 
tional American way—because of 
its deep spiritual meaning to us; 
because the teachings of Christ 
are fundamental in our lives; and 








L 


because we want our youngest 
generation to grow up knowing 





fronted with a wage increase 
which may necessitate upward 
revision in prices on certain steel 
products in the immediate future. 


“Substantial inerease in steel 
wages was recommended by the 
War Labor Board late in Novem- 
ber, but actual effecting of the 
award hinges upon approval by 
Director of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Vinson, who is expected to be 
guided in his decision by the Of- 
fice of Price Administration. Late 
last week it was understood OPA 
had advised the wage increase 
could ke effected without necessi- 
tating any general steel price 


the significance of this tradition 
and the story of the coming of the 
immortal Prince of Peace and 
Good Will. But, in perhaps every 
home in the United States, sad 
and anxious thoughts will be con- 
tinually with the millions of our 
loved ones who are. suffering 
hardships and misery and who are 
risking their very lives to pre- 
serve for us and for all mankind 
the fruits of His teachings and the 
foundations of civilization itself, 

The Christmas spirit lives to- 
night in the bitter cold on the 
front lines in Europe and in the 
heat of the jungles and swamps 
of Burma and the Pacifie Islands. 
Even the roar of our bombers and 
fighters in the air and the guns of 
our ships at sea will not drown 
out the messages at Christmas 
which come to the hearts of our 
fighting men. The thoughts of 


ithese men tonight will turn to us 


here at home, around our Christ- 
mas trees, surrounded by our 
children and grandchildren and 
their Christmas stockings and 
gifts—just as our own thoughts go 
out to them, tonight and every 
night, in their distant places. 

We all know how anxious they 
are to be home with us, and they 
know how anxious we are to have 
them—and how determined every 
one of us is to make their day of 
homecoming as early as possible. 
And—above all—they know the 
determination of all right-think- 
ing people and nations, that 
Christmases such as. those that we 
have known in these years of 
world tragedy shall not come back 
again to beset the souls of the 
children of God. 


This generation has _ passed 
through many recent years of 
deep darkness, watching the 
spread of the poison of Hitlerism 
and Fascism in E — the 
growth of imperialism and mili- 
tarism in Japan—the final lash of 
war all over the world. Then 
came the dark days of the -fall of 
France, and the ruthless bombing 
of England, and the desperate 
Battle of the Atlantic, and of 
Pearl Harbor and Corregidor and 
Singapore. 

Since then the prayers of good 
men and women and children the 
world over have been answered. 
The tide of battle has turned, 
slowly but inexorably, against 
those who sought to destroy civili- 








boost, though it was reported to 
have advised upward revision 
would be necessary on certain 
products. Steelmakers have 
stated for some time past they 
have been absorbing $3 to $5 per 
ton less on a number of products 
and any wage increase will add 
to this burden. 


“Deliveries as the year opens 
are deferred much further than 
had been foreseen for this period, 
the expected decline in demand at 
the year-end failing to appear. 
Increased demand for munitions, 
for small arms as well as artillery, 
has caused considerable diversion 
of steel from other uses and re- 
quirements continue to increase 
month by month. Consumers plac- 
ing orders press for delivery 
promises in order to seek other 
sources if their usual mill supplier 
cannot handle their inquiry. 


“Bar deliveries have been ex- 
tended rapidly and now first 
quarter tonnage on books is one 
of the heaviest loads encountered 
during the war. The heavy shell 
program and need for large artil- 
lery ammunition is added to needs 
for heavy truck parts and for air- 
craft. First quarter is practically 
sold out by most producers and 
impending programs promise to 





absorb full production to mid- 


zation. 

So, on this Christmas Day, we 
cannot yet say when our victory 
will come. Our enemies still fight 
fanatically. They still have re- 
serves of men and military pow- 
er. But they themselves kilow 
that they and their evil works are 
doomed. We may hasten the day 
of that doom if we here at home 
continue to do our full share. 


We pray that that day may 
come soon. We pray that, until 
then, God will protect our eal 
lant men and women in the i- 
forms of the United Nations—that 
He will receive into His infinite 
grace those who make their su- 
preme sacrifice in the cause: of 
righteousness and the cause of 
love of Him and His teachings. 

We pray that with victory will 
come a new day of peace on earth 
in which all the nations of the 
earth will join together for ,all 
time. That is the spirit of Christ- 
mas, the Holy Day. May that 
spirit live and grow throughout 
the world in all the years to,come. 

White House officials estimated 
that more than 15,000 persons 
crowded behind ropes well back 
from the south portico of the 
White House to hear the Presi- 
dent’s address, which was broad- 
cast nationally and short waved 





year.” 


overseas, i 
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Whoiesale Prices Up 0.29, for Week Ended 
December 23, Labor Department Reports 


“The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ comprehensive index of com- | 


modity prices in primary markets again advanced slightly, 0.2% 
during the week ended Dec. 23, and is at the highest level reached 
since the war began,” said tne U. 3S. Dept. of Labor on Dec. 30 whicn 
added: “Recent small advances have brought prices 0.5% above the 
level of four weeks ago and 1.7% above last year at this time. The 
increase to 104.6% of the 1926 average was caused by higher prices 
for livestock, poultry and wheat, and for certain fruits and vege- 
tables.” From the Bureau’s advices we also quote: 

“Farm Products and Foods—Led by an advance of 1.3% for 
livestock and poultry, average prices for farm products in primary 
markets rose 0.5% during the week. In addition to advances of 4% 
for cows, 3% for hogs, and 1.8% for sheep, prices for wheat rose 
0.5%. Quotations were slightly higher for live poultry in the Chicago 
market, white potatoes in most markets, and eggs in New York and 
San Francisco. Although prices for eggs were slightly higher in 
the two markets, the general level was 0.6% lower because of rather 
sharp declines in Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, and Philadelphia. 
Apples declined nearly 2% and prices for corn and rye were slightly 
lower. Following the rise of nearly 4% for the preceding week, 
prices of steers averaged 3.6% lower. The level of farm products 
prices during the week was 1.7% above four weeks ago and 3.4% 
higher than in the fourth week in December, 1943. 

“Irregular trends in foods prices resulted in no change in the 
general average during the week. Wheat flour advanced in Buffalo 
but declined in Kansas City. White potatoes rose sharply, while 
apples, dried beans, and onions were lower. Average prices tor eggs 
also declined. Since the latter part of November, prices for foods 
have advanced 0.7% and are at the same level as for the correspond- 
ing week of December a year ago. 

“Industrial Commodities—Except for higher prices for cotton 
duck and an upward adjustment in prices for paving brick, industrial 
commodity markets were steady. The rise in duck quotations was 
in line with the adjustments allowed under the Stabilization Exten- 
sion Act of 1944. Higher costs in manufacture accounted for the 
advance in paving brick quotations. A further rise was also reported 


in prices for mercury.” ‘ 


The following notation was also included in the Labor Depart- 


ment’s report: 


Note—During the period of rapid changes caused by price con- 


trols, materials, allocation 


and rationing, the Bureau of Labor Statis- 


tics will attempt promptly to report changing prices. Indexes marked 


(*), however, must be consi 


adjustment and revision as require 


dered as preliminary and subject to such 


d by later and more comlete re- 


The following tables show (1) index numbers for the principal 


‘groups of 
and Dec. 25, 


commodities for the past three weeks, for Nov. 25, 1944 


d the percentage changes from a week ago, a 
F e'sen 6 d (2) percentage changes in subgroup | 


ago, and a year ago an 
inberde Sung Bec 16,-1944 to Dec. 23, 1944. 


WHOLESALE PRICES FOR WEEK ENDED DEC. 23, 1944 














; esd atant Percentage change to 
Dec. 23, 1944 from— 
12-23 12-16 12-9 11-25 12-25 12-16 11-25 12-25 
Commodity Groups— 1944 1944 1944 1944 1943 1944 1944 1943 
All commodities *104.6 *104.4 *104.2.°104.1 102.9 +0.2 +0.5 + 1.7 
: 125.2 125.6 124.4 1241 1220 +05 +1.7 + 3.4 
oy aed _. 105.7 105.7 105.4 105.0 105.7 0 +0.7 4 _ 
Hides and leather products__-_-~-. 116.7 116.7 116.7 116.7 117.9 0 0 . -— ro 
Textile’ products____-__-_------- °99.0 989 98.9 98.9 97.2 +0.1 he + 4 
Fuel and lighting materials__---- ‘nie FS 4 ioe aaee a. 2 = co 3 
tals $6 secs Spel : : y ; é 
oe Li omeearre eaten ciate 116.4 116.4 116.4 116.4 113.5 0 0 + oo 
Chemicals and allied products___- 104.8 104.8 104.8 104.8 100.3 0 Oo + Ay 
Housefurnishing goods___--~~-- ~ 106.1 106.1 106.1 106.1 104.4 0 0 + 1. 
Miscellaneous commodities..__--. 93.9 ro B ae Po : . ‘ ; os ‘ +2 
Raw materials_2-_-------~=------ 215.4 ‘ ‘ é - “5 ~ : + 
Sem factured articlesini..— . 94.7. 94.7 94.7 94.7 93. 4 
icine products____-.---. *101.3 *101.3 *101.3 *101.2 100.4 0 +0.1 + 0.9 
than 
sg Eyam e+ ganas dbs tne *99.8 *99.8 *99.8 *99.7 98.9 0 +0.1 + 0.9 
mm: her than 
of Seeuete nek ac 1d Sina ve “99.0 *99.0 *99.0 *98.9 97.8 0 +0.1 + 1.2 
¢Preliminary. 
rETYS PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN SUBGROUP INDEXES FROM 
% DEC, 16, 1944 TO DEC. 23, 1944 
Increases 
Livestock and poultry_ 1.3: Brick and tileiiccuu. sss sse see m 


Fruits and vegetables__ : 
i COE 2g « eieirvenig alban 


Other foouds_____-+--- 


0.3 Cotton. goods 


Decreases 


0.1 





Wow forrous Metais-——Lead Limitation Order 
Issued——Cepper Demands Gain—Quicksilver Up 


‘f° @ M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets,” in its issue of Dec. 28, 


ated 


B.on Dec. 27. 


“The revised limitation order for lead was announced by 
The ‘regulation is not as drastic as some first 


st 

bs ports. indicated, and the industry feels that few consumers will 
suffer greatly under the order ‘that has been worked out to keep 
supplies at a safe level. The plan will be given a thorough test for 





the first three months of 1945. Ef-® 


forts will be made to stimulate do- 
mesticeproduction of lead and in- 


c imports. Copper consump- 
fol is creasing, and is expected 


in trade circles to average around 
450,000 tons a month early next 


r.,, Zine dema also are up. 
ee eiiver _adva' ced again’ last 


week, owing to thé Sold-up con- 


dition°of the market.» The: pub-. 


lication further went on to say in 
part as follows: 
a *% Jay Copper 


~ Heavy war demands for. copper 


and. copper products are expected 


to lift consumption in. the. first 
quarter of 1945 to about 150,000 








tons a month. To meet the en- 
larged program, the industry be- 
lieves that stockpiled metal will 
be drawn upon, offsetting any 
vemporary delay in the movement 
of copper from foreign sources. 
WPB officials look for the de- 
mand to continue at the expanded 
rate for the first half of the year. 

In addition to heavy importa- 
tions from Latin American coun- 
tries, more than 10,000 tons of 
copper a month will come into the 
country from Canada in the early 
months of 1945. 


-. Use -of lead for most. civilian 
applications is being restricted to 





| 60% of the base period, the first | 

half of 1944, under the revised 
| version of Order M-38, announced 
'in Washington on Dec. 27.. The 
| order contains three lists: the first. 
| group “A,” applies to some minor 
| civilian items in which lead has 
been officially banned; the second, 
group “B,” covers military uses, | 
storage batteries, cable covering, 
tetraethyl iead, ammunition, and 
a few non-military uses such as 
solders, bearing metals, and brass 
and bronze, for which lead will 
be available without restriction; 
and group “C,” which contains the 
civilian items that fall into the 
60% classification. 

Officials believe that over-all 
consumption of lead will be re- 
duced 15% to 20%, closing the 
gap between 1945’s estimated re- 
quirements of 1,150,000 tons and 
estimated supplies of 970,000 tons. 
Officials expect that the stockpile 
position will improve if the Gov- 
ernment’s efforts to provide more 
labor for domestic production of 
both primary and secondary lead 
is successful, and if additional lead 
can be secured from foreign 
sources. The cutback, it is pointed 
out, is not for the purpose of add- 
ing to the stockpile. 

With the order restricting con- 
sumption hanging over the mar- 
ket, demand was moderate. Sales 
last week amounted to 7,226 tons. 

November production of lead by 
refineries operating in the United 
States amounted to 42,842 tons, 
which compares with 42,997 tons 
in October last and 50,558 tons in 
November last year, the American 
Bureau of Metal Statistics reports. 
Production in the January-No- 
vember period of the current year 
totaled 492,536 tons, against 492,- 
426 tons in the same period last 
year. 

The October and November sta- 
tistics of domestic producers of re- 
fined lead, in tons, are summarized 
as follows: 





Nov. Oct. 

Stock at beginning... 24,595 23,911 
Production: 

Domestic _._.____. . aan 34,642 

Secondary and foreign 6,730 8,355 

42,842 42,997 

Domestic shipments ___ 43,513 42,303 

wooen Ot On 23,915 24,595 


Industrial classification of do- 
mestic shipments of refined lead, 
in tons: 





Nov. Oct. —————-Week Ended January 1 to Date 
RR idl CE A edly nn 9,123 7,870 Bituminous coal Dec. 23, *Dec.16, Dec. 25, +Dec. 23, Dec. 25, Dec. 25, 
Ammunition _.__..____ 2,825 2,509 and lignite— 1 1944 1943 1944 1943 1937 
fe et ee aaa va 318 494 | Total, incl. mine fuel 10,800,000 10,010,000 9,875,000 609,505,000 579,730,060 439,355,000 
ogee nee acer — 5,860 Daily average... 1,800,000 1,668,000 1,975,000 2,009,000. 1,905,000. 1,460,000 
aes mills _....-«_- 66 847 « ; ; 
ae... ....... 4.790 6.677 Revised, .+Sybject to current adjustment. ' , 
Jobbers —._--------. - 431 1,061 ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE AND COKE‘ 
Unclassified -..____.__ 18,521 16,985 , 
aS (In Net Tons) 
PO 63 eli 43,513 42,303 ————_-Week Ended Calendar Year to Date 
tDec. 23,. $Dec. 16, Dec. 25, Dec. 23, Dec. 25, Dec. 25 
Zinc Penn. anthracite— 1944 1944 1943 1944 1943 1937 
ane *Total incl. coll. fuel 1,128,000 1,169,000 934,000 63,661,000 59,753,000 - 50,842,000, 
The expanded ammunition pro- | ;Commercial produc. 1,083,000 11122000 897.000 61.115.000 57,363,000 48,300,000 
gram for 1945 has altered the sit-| Beehive coke— 
uation in zine substantially. Pro-| United States total 101,200 88,000 154,400 6,953,800 7,808,300°* 3/143,600 
*Includes washery and dredge coal and coal shipped by truck from. authorized 


ducers, who a month or two ago 
visualized a steady uptrend in the 
size of the stockpile, unless pro-' 
duction dropped off, now feel cer- 
tain that production and consump- 
tion will not only be in balance 
but look for some reduction in 
the large surplus now on hand., 
December deliveries are expected 
to show a gain over November hbe-| 
cause consumers, in many in-' 


stances, have asked for early ship- 


ment of metal in preparation for: 
the increased volume of business. 
now in sight. Though call for zinc 


last week centered around High 


Grade, demand for Prime Western | 
also. has improved. 


Tin 
Consumers of tin entertain no. 


— 


false hope in regard’ to the supply | 2 


situation for the ‘first’‘quarter of | 
1945. Imports of tin,end tin con- | 


centrates are expected-{6/#ontinue | 
at about the current te¥el, though | 
shipping conditions ‘may tempo-. 
rarily cause some delay. The tin- ' 
plate industry will conserve on tin | 
by producing a larger percentage | 
of electrolytic. The trend in sol-. 
dering is to further reduce the tin 
content of the lead-tin solders. | 

Straits quality tin for preieenarly 


in cents per pound, was nominally | 
as follows: 


|of quicksilver that will 


Uncertainty over the quantity 
be ab- 


Jan. Feb. March | enr > pr ion 

Dec. 21. 52.000 52.000 52.009 | Sorbed under the wat “ee i 

Dec. 22. 52.000 52.000 52.000! Program has created widespreac 

9° me « . . s ' 

sat: $2.000 solider __ 52.000 | confusion in market circles. Some 

Dec. 26_. 52.000 52.000 52.000 | observers feel that the quantity 
Dec. 27 52.000 52.000 52.000 


Chinese, or 99% tin, 
at 51.125¢ per pound. 


Quicksi'ver 

Prices for quicksilver continued 
to rise almost daily during the last 
week, owing to the growing 
scarcity of “free” spot and nearby 
metal. Most operators look for a 
sustained high rate of consump- 
tion for the first quarter of 1945. 
As the week opened, it was re- 
ported that metal sold in New 
York at prices ranging from $130 
to $135 per flask, prompt and 
nearby delivery. By Tuesday 
(Dec. 26) most sellers viewed $140 
as inside, with scattered business 
at that level. As the week ended, 
quotations ranged from $140 to 
$145 per flask. 

The range of prices in the New 
York market for the week ended 
yesterday follows: 


continued 





needed will be sufficient to tax 
the capacity of the domestic in- 
dustry, despite supplies available 
from Metals Reserve, but others 
maintain that such estimates are 
altogether too high. The October 
statistics of the Bureau of Mines 
placed domestic consumption at 
3,900 flasks, which compares with 
a low for the year of 3,000 flasks 
in July. 
Silver 

President Roosevelt signed the 
measure extending the Green Act 
to Dec. 31, 1945. Government- 
owned silver is released under this 
regulation for war and. essential 
uses. : ' 

The London market for silver 
was quiet and unchanged last 


Per Flask 
Dee. 21. sage $130 @ $135 | week at 234d. 
er ae $135 @ $140 ss 
Dec. 22___ $135 @ $140 The New York Official for for- 
MN Me Po. . —Holiday— ; ; ; 3) 
Dee. 387. TTD s1ao'@ gia5 | CHD Silver continued at 4434¢, 
Dec, 27_._- seals $140 @ $145 ' with domestic metal at 7054¢. 








Weekly Coal and Goke Production Statistics 








The Solid Fuels Administration, U. S. Department of the Interior, 
in its latest report, states that the total production of soft coal in the 
week ended Dec. 23, 1944, was estimated at approximately 10,800,000 
net tons, an increase of 790,000 tons, or 7.9%, over the’ preceding 
week. Soft coal output in the corresponding week in 1943 totaled 
9,875,000 tons. During the calendar year through Dec. 23, 1944, 
bituminous coal production amounted to 609,505,000 net tons, an in- 
crease of 5.1% over the output of 57$,730,000 tons in the corresponding 
period in 1943. 


According to the U. S. Bureau of Mines, output of Pennsylvania 
anthracite for the week ended Dec. 23, 1944, was estimated at 1,128;- 
000 tons, a decrease of 41,000 tons (3.5%) from the preceding year. 
When compared with the output in the corresponding week of 1943, 
there was an increase of 194,000 tons, or 20.8%. The calendar year 
to Dec. 23, 1944, shows an increase of 6.5% when compared. with the 
corresponding period of 1943. 

The estimated production of beehive coke in the United» States 
for the week ended Dec. 23, 1944, showed an increase of 13,200 tons 
when compared with the output for the week ended Dec. 16, 1944; 
but was 53,200 tons less than for the corresponding week of 1943. 


ESTIMATED UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF COAL, IN NET TONS 














TExcludes colliery fuel. tSubject to revision. §Revised. 


ESTIMATED WEEKLY PRODUCTION OF COAL, BY STATES 
(In Net Tons) 


(The current weekly estimates are based on railroad carloadings and river shipments 
ind are subject to revision on receipt of monthly tonnage reports from district and 
3tate sources or of final annua] returns from the operators.) 4 . 


operations. 





























Week Ended 
Dec. 16, Dec. 9, Dec. 18, s« BDecris, 
State— « 1944 1944 1943 1937 
Alabama___2..-.---- BOD 5 358,000 359,000 410,000 307,000 
| RO a 8st ¢- WRO~ <5 7,000 7,000 7,000 3,600 
Arkansas and Oklahoma.sgg.-2: 9€,000 80,000 98,000 : 119,006 
Colorade._c..-.c.—-___ Qe4a-- 165,000 165,060 208,000 192,000 
Georgia and North Caroline... 1,000. “ 1,000 1.009 
[inois_.....-- to» ---2g844— 1,480,000 1,500,000 —_ 1,597,000 1,417,000 
FOG MNRL~.86554-202-~ h: 595,000 590,000... . 557,090 495,000 
§ew$sa-i--- (64 «.2------ Be eet 50,000 48,000 55,000 100,000 
Kansas and Missouri__-__i...+. 168,000 188,000 171,000 | 183,000 
Kentucky—Eastern_.-- 2. 2) 873,000 1,050,060 989,000 __—»«—‘ 770,000 
Kentucky—Western-___..--... 358,000 362,600 324,000 262,000 
Maryland. 040-54 --- 342-45. - 22,000 28,000: 35,000 __ -35,000 
Miphigan oo 525_-- i 2,000 3,000 4,000 _ ,12,000 
Menvane (Litum. & lignite}—.o 116,060 , 98,000 : 104,000 _ 969,000 
New México_.--2.5---- 52s 33,000 33,000... 38,000 33,000 
North & South Dakota (lignite). 72,000 - 63,000 - 97,000 ~69,0006 
ies... bis sid = sis Spl 450,000 672,000 641,000 * $55,000 
Pennsylvania (bituminous). ~~ 2,285,000 2,762,000 3,074,000 1,661,000 
Tennessee. 2.1. 2-2. i 116,000 138,000 159,000. 108;000 
‘uminous & lignite)... 3,000" -. 4,000 .5,000° | 5 e000 
aber B Bak Be ee oS etna 142,000 152,000" 114,000°" 7,000 
Virginia _-_- ani 280,000 375,000 405,000 272,000 
Washington oe m1 32,000 32,000 36,000 38,000 
tWest Virginia—Southern___-- 1,398,000 2,078,000 = 2,317,000 1,619,000 
t West. Virginia—Northern_.__-_ 702,000 — 933,000 . 1,076,000. 563,006 
Wyoming. es! 000 © 210,060 201,000 142,000 
sOther Western States___..___ 1,000 7 1,000 - ae 4 
Total bituminous & lignite__. 10,010,000 11,930,000 12,702,000 Pees 
Pennsylvania anthracite__._... 1,169,000 1,140,000 1,135,000. . 1,216,000 
Total, all coal_*__. 11,179,000 13,070,000 13,837,000: — 10,355,000 
~.. tincludes operations on the:N. & W,; ©, & O.; Virginian; K.&.M.; Bea. & Gane ~ 
wm the B. & O. in Kanawha, Mason and Clay counties.. tRest. of State, including” 
Panhandie District and Grant, Mineral and Tucker counties. §Inclddées Arizona ‘an 


Oregon. *Less than 1,000 tons. ol det oa, . 


net es a bs 
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Changes in Holdings of Reacquired Stock 
Of N. Y. Stock & Curb Listed Firms 


The New York Stock Exchange issued on Dec. 15 the following 
tabulation of companies which have reported changes in the amount 
of stock held as heretofore reported by the Department of Stock List: 


Shares Shares 
Previously Per Latest 

Company and Class of Stock— Reported Report 
Adams Express Company, The, common _-_ 1,111,614 1,113,414 
American Locomotive Company, 7% cum. preferred 13,700 19,700 
Associates Investment Company, common 45,323 45,373 
Atlas Corporation, common_ ae MEE Naa ae 75,196 77,206 
Barker Bros., 5% % preferred : : ae es 15,060 14,880 
Copperweld Steel Company, prefe rred 5% series ‘ s 10,389 11,449 (1) 
Crucible Steel Company of America, 5‘: cum. preferred ; 4,200 None 
Curtis Publishing Company, The, $7 preferred___ a 241 (2) 
Dixie Cup Company, common ; pa CRE None 10,000 
General Motors Corporation, common __ isis 69,600 78,500 
Gimbel Brothers, $6 cum. preferre: otal naetosies co Sabine 12,011 12,811 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., The, $5 conv. preferred. 8,417 6,865 
Internationa! Minerals & Chemical oe. common 134,729 133,529 
Johnson & Johnson, common___._..--_-___-____--- 42,767 41,899 (3) 

fp, RIE READIN SS IEE Gh Lai ae 1,919 1,888 (3) 
National Cylinder Gas Company, common. BES cats 1,939 5,539 
National Department Stores Corp., preferred __ Sidiclinlic a Seay oa Gree 12,673 13,548 
Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company— 

$5 cumulative convertible preferred___..._--- 36,300 36,700 
Norfolk and Western Railway Company, adj. preferred _- 9,807 9,887 
Petroleum Corporation of America, capital__._____--~-~~~- “ 4,800 6,300 
‘Plymouth Qil Company, common _._ TR AE ERR ee 1,499 1,699 
Safeway Stores, 5 cumulative preferred_ etree Pe Tie, ree ae 98 100 
Sinclair Oil Corporation, common __-__—------------------ 954,127 954,130 . 
Texas Company, Tne, copital:.........----.._--.--~-- “er 819,719 814,211 (4) 
Transamerica Corporation, capital___._.._._____._------- * 1,260,059 1,262,545 
United Merchants & Manufacturers, Inc., 5% cum. pfd.__ 3,275 3,305 
United States Rubber Company, common_______._~__-~-~- 10 14 
eeepaes Gr Wes See POON UN NL sc kik pene ean 3,125 3,425 

NOTES 


(1) Acquired during the months of August, September, October and November, 1944. 

(2) 237 shares acquired in the past year. 

(3) Decrease represents shares delivered under the Employees Extra Compensation 
Plan. 

(4) Acquired 56 shares and transferred 5,564 shares from Treasury Stock to the 
stockholders of the Marvel Oil Company in connection with the acquisition of all stock 
of said company. 


The New York Curb Exchange made available on Dec. 23 the 
following list of issuers of fully listed securities which have reported 
changes in their holdings of reacquired stock: 


Shares Shares 
Previously Per Latest 
Company and Class of Stock— Reported Report — 

Aluminum Industries; Inc., common ___.._.-~-__--~-~-~-_-_ 945 2,245 
American Cities Pw. & Lt. Corp., conv. A opt. div. ser.__ 3,600 800 
American General Corp., common._._______._------~-_--- 385,512 395,587 
IaTis eee. ee an a En eee 8,410 8,510 
Crown Central Petroleum Corp., common—_-__-_--___~~~- 601 602 
Detroit Gasket & Mfg. Co., 6% preferred_______..____~-~- 10,766 10,966 
Duro Test Corp., OS SS kai a LS Ee None 20,000 
Equity Corp., $3. convertible preferred Sh A BARES EPG a “ 60,373 73,177 
a, 2 Is <f  t nie 51,863 52,463 
‘Lane Bryant, Inc.,°7% preferred__.......-__.-...---~~- * 330 None 
Mangel Stores Corp., $5 convertible preferred__._____--~- 4,008 4,148 
‘New ‘Process’ Co., ‘common __.-_._._---.---_.-.---_----. 132 127 
Ogden Corp., SERRE TS ES A ARSE 459 462 
ES AS PE Wr RE a TR RS OTN 19,790 19,795 
United Cigar-Whelan Stores Corp., common. _.._- xu. 12,267 12,278 
United Wallpaper, Inc., common__- ~~... ~..----~..--. 17,000 3,100 
Utility Equities Corp., $5. 50 div. pr. stock _____ . 12,450 12,650 





Electric Output for Week Ended Dec. 23, 1944 


The Edison Electric Institute, in its current weekly report, esti-. 


mated that the production of electricity by the electric light and 
power industry of the United States for the week ended Dec. 23, 1944, 
was approximately 4,616,975,000 kwh., which compares with 4,295,- 
610,000 kwh. in the corresponding week in 1943 (which contained 
the Christmas holiday) and 4,563,079,000 kwh. in the week ended 
Dec. 16, 1944, .The output of the week ended Dec. 16, 1944, was 1.1% 
below that in the same period in 1943. 
PERCENTAGE INCREASE OVER PREVIOUS YEAR 


‘Week Ended 
Dec. 9 Dec. 2 








Z 
) 


NONAH RY Ss 
a 


Dec. 16 
1.3 


Major Geographical Divisions— 
New England 
Middle Atlantic___........-_-- ate * 
Central Industrial___....._..____ 
West Central 
Southern States 
Rocky Mountain__...._......_ ao 
Pacific Coast. 


Total United States___.....--. 


*Decrease under similar week in 1943. 
Note—Because the same week in 1943 contained the Christmas holiday, no per- 
centage comparisons are available. 


DATA FOR RECENT WEEKS (Thousands of Kilowatt-Hoursy 
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% Change 

1943 over 1943 1942 1932 1929 
4,350,511 + 1.5 3,672,921 1,423,977 1,674,588 

.229,262 — 0.0 ,583, 1,476,442 1,806,259 
4,358,512 + 0.8 3,756,922 1,490,863 1,792,131 
4,359,610 + 0.4 3,720,254 1,499,459 1,777,854 
4,359,003 + 0.2 3,682,794 1,505,219 1,819,276 
4,341,754 + 0.8 3,702,299 1,507,503 1,806,403 
4,382,260 — 0.6 3,717,360 1,528,145 1,798,633 
4,415,405 — 1.6 3,752,571 1,533,028 1,824,160 
4,452,592 -— 2.1 3,774,891 1,525,410 1,815,749 
4,413,863 — 1.3 3,761,961 1,520,730 1,798,164 
4,482,665 —1.9 3,775,878 1,531,584 1,793,584 
4,513,299 — 1.4 3,795,361 1,475,268 1,818,169 
4,403,342 — 0.8 3,766,381 1,510,337 1,718,002 
4,560,158 — 0.8 3.883,534 1,518,922 1,806,225 
4,566,905 — 0.6 3,937,524 1,563,384 1,840,863 
4,612,994 — 1.1 3,975,873 1,554,473 1,860,021 
4,295,010 Foe 3,655,926 1,414,710 1,637,683 
4,337,387 3 "179,993 1,619,265 1,542,000 








“Civil enon Construction $23,150,000 
For Holiday-Shortened Week 


Civil engineering construction volume for the short week due to 
the Christmas Holiday totals $23,150,000. This volume for continental 
United States, not including construction by military engineers 
abroad, American contracts outside the country, and shipbuilding, is 
18% under the corresponding 1943 week, 1% below the previous four- 
woe moving average, but-exceeds the $20, 225,000 reported to “Engi- 

News Record” for the preceding week. The report made 
public on Dec. 18, added: 
~ Private construction is 48% lower than in the 1943 week, and 
public. construction is down 7% due to the 20% decrease in federal 
volume. State and municipal’construction for the week tops the week 
last year by 200%. 
The current. week’s construction brings 1944 volume to $1,729,- 


1943 week are in public buildings, and streets and roads. 
‘for the week in each class of construction are: waterworks, $55,000; 





753,000 for the 52 weeks, a decrease of 4342% from the $3,061,844,000 , 
reported for the year 1943. Private construction. $363.624,000, is 26% 
under a year ago, and public construction, $1,366,129,000, is down 47% 
as a result of the 53% drop in tederal voiume. 
construction, $247,516,000, gains 26% over last year. 

Civil engineering construction volumes for the short 1943 week 
last week, and the short current week are: 


Dec. 30, 1943 Dec. 21, 1944 Dec. 28, 1944 | 


(four days) (fivedays) (four days) 

Total U. S. Construction______-_ $28,180,000 $20,225,000 $23,150,000 
| Private Construction_________- . 7,255,000 6,177,000 3,746,000 | 
Public Construction____..__.__- 20,925,000 14,048,000 19,404,000 | 
State and Municipal____-__- _. 1,251,000 7,377,000 3,745,000 | 
gn | Cae a aie See See eainnee 19,674,000 6,671,000 15,659,000 | 


In the classified construction groups, gains over last week are in 
public buildings, and unclassified construction. Increases over the 
Subtotals 


sewerage, $133,000; bridges, $60,000; industrial buildings, $1,532,000; 
commercial building and large-scale private housing, $2,000,000; 
public buildings, $14,002,000; earthwork and drainage, $92,000; streets 
and roads, $3,139,000; and unclassified construction, $2,137,000. 

New capital for construction purposes for the week totals $16,- 
838,000. It is made up of $14,338,000 in state and municipal bond 
sales, and $2,500,000 in corporate security issues. New construction 
financing for the year 1944, $1,713,941,000, is 44% below the $3,073,- 
080,000 reported in 1943. 


Trading on New York Exchanges 


The Securities and Exchange Commission made public on Dec. 27 
figures showing the volume of total round-lot stock sales on the 
New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Exchange and 
the volume of round-lot stock transactions for the account of all 
members of these exchanges in the week ended Dec. 9, continuing 
a series of current figures being published weekly by the Commis- 
sion. Short sales are shown separately from other sales in these 
figures. 

Trading on the Stock Exchange for the account of members 
(except odd-lot dealers) during the week ended Dec. 9 (in round- 
lot transactions) totaled 2,746,128 shares, which amount was 15.62% 
of the total transactions on the Exchange of 8,787,470 shares. This 
compares with member trading during the week ended Dec. 2 of 
1,870,631 shares, or 16.28% of the total trading of 5,746,980 shares. 
On the New York Curb Exchange, member trading during the week 
ended Dec. 9 amounted to 529,550 shares, or 12.94% of the total 
volume on that exchange of 2,046,270 shares; during the Dec. 2 week 





| trading for the account of Curb members of 462,215 sharés was 


13.83% of total trading of 1,670,955 shares. 


Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Steck Exchange and Round-Lot Stock 
Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 
WEEK ENDED DEC. 9, 1944 





































































































A. Total Round-Lot Sales: Total for week t% 
Short sales_..... 241,320 
+Other sales 8,546,150 
Total sales____ 8,787,470 
B. Round-Lot. Transactions for Account of Members,-t, ,,. , wall) " & 
except for the Odd-Lot Accounts of Odd-Lot 
Dealers and Specialists: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stock in which 
they are registered— 
Total purchases____-_-- aancoipreaimastincaadumianiainsdicisen eal 659,860 
GES Ci oe nin Sebi eee 71,290 
SOther sAles_..- 2 ce ne 585,160 
WOON SOIR icin etn didcwne ease 656,450 7.49 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
Total purchases............i i154 cath 387,290 
Short sales er aseniitel deen ded ER fy Dlcigemvietinnllge 24,100 
+Other sales___- deanna 344,580 
Total sales 368,680 4.30 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
IT iia cids sp tet Soeninr eesinitntbittnanrn eel 290,465 
EE RETIN oe pee + aon reee mero On 78,720 
tOther sales 304,663 
Total sales 383,383 3.83 
4. Total— 
Total purchases 1,337,615 
Short sales_ anes 174,110 
tOther sales 1,234,403 
Total sales 1,408,513 15.62 
Total Round-Let Steck Sales on the New York Curb Exchange and Stock 
Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 
WEEK ENDED DEC. 9, 1944 
A. Total Round-Lot Sales: Total for week t% 
t sales 18,920 
tOther sales P 4 2,027,350 
Total sales. 2,046,270 
B. Round-Lot Transaction for Account of Members: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registerea— 
Total purchases. 152,445 
Short sales shan 10,280 
+Other sales 141,370 
Total sales 151,650 7.43 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
Total purchases. 62,575 
Short sales 2,300 
tOther sales. 57,075 
Total sales 59,375 2.98 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
Total purchases 38,675 
i Short sales 900 
.. . £0ther sales 63,930 
Os! Potal sales. 64,830 2.53 
4. t ‘ 
Pett purchases 253,695 
.[9Short sales 13,480 
tOther sales 262,375 
- Total sales_ 275,855 12.94 
C. Odd-Lot Transactions for Account of Specialists— 
Customers’ short sales 0 
§Customers’ other sales 78,008 





Total purchases 


Total sales : 50,7 
*The term “members” includes all regular and associate ‘Enwtiahes members, their 
Gry and their cage sted including special partners. 
sat roumd-tot the total of members’ purchases and sales is 
‘ the nee d-lot volume on the Exchange for the reason that 
the Exchange volume includes only sales. 


tRound-lot short sales which are exempted ‘ain restriction by the Commission's 
cules are included with “other sales.” 
$Sales marked ‘‘short exempt” are included with “other sales.” 


78,008 








State and municipal | 


NYSE Odd-Lot Trading 


The Securities and Exchange 
,|Commission made public on 
Dec. 27 a summary for the week 
'ended Dec. 16 of complete ‘figures 
| showing the daily volume of stock 
transactions for odd-lot account 
| of all odd-lot dealers and special- 
| ists who handled odd lots on the 
New York Stock Exchange, con- 
tinuing a series of current figures 
being published by the Commis- 
sion. The figures are based upon 
reports filed with the Commis- 
sion by the odd-lot dealers and 
specialists. 

STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR THE ODD- 
LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD-LOT DEALERS 


AND SPECIALISTS ON THE N. Y. 
STOCK EXCHANGE 


Week Ended Dec. 16, 1944 


Odd-Lot Sales by Dealers Total 
(Customers’ purchases) for Week 
Number of orders_____ = ed 26,950 
Number of shares________.__ 814,890 
Dollar value __.-________.__ $33,348,977 

Odd-Lot Purchases by Dealers— 

(Customers’ sales) 
Number of Orders: 
Customers’ short sales____ 403 
*Customers othe. sales____ 30,430 
Customers’ total sales_.__ 30,833 
Number of Shares: 
Customers’ short sales... 13,882 
*Customers’ other sales____ 819,230 
Customers’ total sales____ 833,112 
Detiar Velen eka $28,413,392 
Rotind-Lot Sales by Dealers— 
Number of Shares: 
ere MON oe 20 
Fuener Ge on 240,590 
a, RENO S eC eNTS 240,610 

Round-Lot Purchases by Dealers: ; ; 

Number of shares__________ 240,880 


*Sales marked “short exempt” are re- 
Ported with “other sales.” 

tSales to offset customers’ odd-lot orders, 
and sales to liquidate a long position which 
is less than a round lot are reported with 
“other cetieamconl 


Congress Passed High 
Bit: of Bills 


| The 78th Congress set a new 
_record low mark for the volume 
tof legislation considered, but. also 
enacted a high proportion, it was 
noted in Associated Press advices 
from Washington, December 24, 
according to which William: Ji Mc- 
Dermott, chief House bill é¢léerk, 
said that the late Congress enacted 
one out of every eight bills intro- 
duced, compared to one out of 
/nine for the 77th Congress... ‘From 
the Associated Press we also 
quote: 

“There were 6,635 bills ‘intro- 
duced in the House and 2,217 in 
the Senate, 989 of them now being 
laws. One- half were so-called 
‘private’ bills involving individ- 
uals’ claims against the Govern- 
ment. 

“By comparison, the 77th Con- 
gress enacted 1,485 public and 
private laws from some 12,000 in- 
troduced. 

“For the past 25 years, Mr. Mc- 
Dermott said, the average num- 
ber of bills considered &t. 
session was above 15,000. ° 
61st Congress of 1909 and 1910 set 
the high record with 35 ills. 

“The highest average for bills 
enacted was in the 59th Con 
when 6,940 out of the 30,000 were 
made law. The lowest was the 
65th Congress, which enacted 508 
oat of 16,239 offered in the House 
alone.” 








Lit ¢ 


Bonnet French PaPUAS 
Since Liberation of Country 

Henri Bonnet, the first Ambas- 
sador of France to the ‘United 
States to Washington since her 
liberation, has, assumed his duties 
at Washington, according to Asso- 
ciated Press Washington accounts 
on Dec. 25, which added: 

French affairs here were pre- 
previously in charge of Henri 
Etienne Hoppenot, chairman . of 
the French delegation, who de- 
parted several days ago. 

M. Bonnet is not related to the 
former. Ambassador and Finance 
Minister Georges Bonnet. 
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Daily Average Grude Oil Production for Week 
Ended Dec, 23, 1944, increased 33,200 Barrels 


The American Petroleum Institute estimates that the daily aver- 
age gross crude oil production for the week ended Dec. 23, 1944, was 
4,729,100 barrels, an increase of 33,500 barrels over the preceding 
week and a gain of 366,600 barrels per day over the corresponding 
week in 1943. The current figure was also 7,000 barrels in excess of 
the daily average figure recommended by the Petroleum Administra- 
tor for War for the month of December, 1944. Daily output for the 
four weeks ended Dec. 23, 1944, averaged 4,710,500 barrels. Further 
details as reported by the Institute follow: 

Reports received from refining companies indicate that the in- 
dustry as a whole ran to stills on a Bureau of Mines basis approxi- 
mately 4,682,000 barrels of crude oil daily and produced 14,635,000 
barrels of gasoline; 1,477,000 barrels of kerosine; 4,605,000 barrels of 
distillate fuel, and 8,798,000 barrels of residual fuel oil during the 
week ended Dec. 23, 1944; and had in storage at the end of that week, 
83,365,000 barrels of gasoline; 11,973,000 barrels of kerosine, 40,846,000 
barrels of distillate fuel, and 58,509,000 barrels of residual fuel oil. 


DAILY AVERAGE CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION (FIGURES IN BARRELS) 























*State Actual Production 
*P. A. W. Allow- Week Change 4 Weeks Week 
Recommen-_ abies Ended from Ended Ended 
dations begin. Dec. 23, Previous Dec. 23, Dec. 25, 
December Dec. 1 1944 Week 1944 1943 
Ceshome ......... 350,000 356,000 +359,400 + 1,200 359,450 329,050 
PN 6 274.000 269,400 279,250 +11,950 269,800 269,900 
Nebraska —-_..__-~ 1,200 phigaete 71,000 noe 50 1,050 1,600 
Texas... 88,750 Rte 90,100 94.400 
North Texas________ 140,600 ipa) 143,250 143,400 
West Texas________- e 471,350 --. 472000 «= 354, 
East Central Texas__ 141,450 athe 142,250 126,900 
Cast Texas________. 371,000 smith 370,250 364,300 
Southwest Texas___-_ 345,450 Be 345,850 290,800 
Coastal Texas_______ 552,950 Pawet 553,050 520,500 
<. oe.” ? ee 2,153,000 $2,134,978 2,111,550 _.-- 2,116,750 1,894,700 
North Louisiana_____ 71,450 + 200 71,550 78,050 
Coastal Louisiana___ 289,600 SARE 290,050 275,500 
Total Louisiana___ 350,000 395,000 361,050 200 361,600 353,550 
dala idiehaenteces 78,000 79,975 80,550 — 350 80,550 79,200 
Mississippi —_..-____ 53,000 52,050 oo 50 50,250 47,450 
ORGS aaa eT 200 oo 50 250 VS CR 
5. ORAS tee aaa Se 50 a-ak 50 aliniichs 
ON iia i 200,000 204,750 + 9,150 199,350 213,550 
TRS ie 13,000 12,900 + 1,350 12,800 13,250 
Eastern— 
(Not incl. Til., Ind., 
8 & Gp nee EA 69,400 62,950 + 3,350 63,400 68,700 
Renutucky ,0 33,250 + 3,900 31,050 22,000 
i SEEN SMe Aree 47,000 47,200 — 5,450 50,100 50,800 
Wyoming ...___... J 98,350 + 2,400 96,450 86,100 
I ecianktniulbcccicrt ces 23,000 21,300 Bice 21,300 20,350 
Be IRL aS nach ree 9,500 9,600 + 750 8,850 6,900 
New Mexico___....- 106,000 106,000 103,200 acc 104,050 112,900 
Total East of Calif. 3,837,100 3,838,600 +28,300 3,827,100 3,570,000 
Campeemte oo. % §885,000 890,500 + 5,200 883,400 792,500 
Total United States 4,722,100 4,729,100 +33,500 4,710,500 4,362,500 


*P.A.W. recommendations and state allowables, as shown above, represent the 
Production of crude oil only, and do not include amounts of condensate and natural 
gas derivatives to be produced. 


tOklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska figures are for week ended 7:00 a.m. Dec. 21, 1944. 


This is the net basic allowable as of Dec. 1 calculated on a 31-day basis and 
includes shutdowns and exemptions for the entire month. With the exception of 
severa] fields which were exempted entirely and of certain other fields for which 
shutdowns were ordered for from 2 to 15 days, the entire state was ordered shut 
down for 7 days, no definite dates during the month being specified; operators only 
being required to shut down as best suits their operating schedules or labor needed 
to erg leases, a total equivalent to 7 days shutdown time during the calendar 
mon 


SRecommendation of Conservation Committee of California Oil Producers. 


CRUDE RUNS TO STILLS; PRODUCTION OF GASOLINE; STOCKS OF FINISHED 
AND UNFINISHED GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE FUEL AND 
oH RESIDUAL FUEL OIL, WEEK ENDED DEC. 23, 1944 


(Figures in Thousands of barrels of 42 Gallons Each) 


Pigures in this section include reported totals 
plus an estimate of ‘unreported amounts. and are 
——therefore on a Bureau of Mines basis—— 








5 §Gasoline 
2 Production 
Daily Refining atRe- tStocks {Stocks {Stocks 
Pi Capacity Crude fineries Finished of Gas of Re- 
Poten- Runs to Stills Includ, and Un- Oiland  sidual 
tial % Re- Daily % Op- Natural finished Distillate Fuel 
District— Rate porting Average erated Blended Gasoline Fuel Oil Oil 
EastiOoast ......... 729 100.0 687 94.2 1,751 12,543 10,899 7,577 
District No. 1__..__ 130 683.9 98 75.4 278 2,580 517 359 
SI Mnocskasinge 47 87.2 58 123.4 164 1,705 211 204 
ge, eee Ot... 824 85.2 802 97.3 3,000 17,706 6,377 3,264 
Okla,, Kans., Mo.__- 418 80.2 371 88.8 1,440 7,975 2,299 1,526 
Inlan Tex _ 278 66.9 232 83.5 902 2,779 393 624 
Texas Gulf Coast... 1,165 90.5 1,147 985 3,373 14840 6,718 9,120 
Louisiana Gulf Coast_ 242 95.5 262 108.3 793 4,358 1,777 1,172 
No. La. & Arkansas__ 104 68.0 69 66.3 193 += 2,401 563 227 
4 ee i lee 10 76.9 35 69 19 31 
Se 141 6583 110 78.0 394 1,614 353 503 
difernig. ....----.. 817 89.9 836 102.3 2,312 14,795 10,720 33,902 
Total U.S. B. of M. 
basis Dec. 23, 1944_ 4,908 87.2 4,682 95.4 14,635 *83,365 40,846 58,509 
Total U.S. B. of M. Ssgsicoga 
basis Dec. 16, 1944_ 4,908 87:2 4,537 92.4 14,145 82,747 42,413 59,280 
U. S.’Bur. of Mines 
basis Dec. 25, 1943. 4,204 12,576 73,019 43,033 57,036 


*Composed of 12,918,000 barrels of unfinished, 42,135,000 barrels civilian- 
automotive and 28,312,000 barrels aviation, military, solvents and sswehthae cae 
gasoline blending stocks currently indeterminate as to ultimate use. Comparable 
week of 1943: 10,027,000; 40,564,000 and 22,428,000, respectively. tStocks at refineries 
at bulk terminals, in transit and in pipe lines. §Not including 1,477,000 barrels of 
kerosine, 4,605,000 barrels of gas cil and distillate fvel oil and 8,798,000 barrels of 
residual fuel oil produced during the week ended Dec. 23, 1944, which compares with 
1,420,000 barrels, 4,353,000 barrels and 8,727,000 barrels, respectively, in the preceding 
week and 1,500,000 barrels, 4,411,000 barrels and 8,697,000 barrels, respectively, inthe 
week ended Dec. 25, 1943. ° 


Note—Stocks of kerosine at Dec. 23, 1944, amounted to 11,973,000 barrels, as 
against 12,400,000 barrels a week earlier and 9,933,000 barrels a year before. 








Moody’s Bond Prices And Bond Yield Averages | From Washingtcn 


Moody’s computed bond prices and bond yield averages are 
following table. 


given in the 


1944-45— 
WVaily 
averages 


Jan. 2, 1945 
1 


Dec. 30, 1944 
29 ill 
28 
26 : 
| See 

BS os cece 


Nov. 
Oct. 


Sep. 


. »* 
feb. 
fe. BRL 


High 1944____ 
Low 1944... 
1943... 


1 Year Ago 
Dec. 31, 1943_ 


2 Years Ago 
Jan. 2, 1943_- 


1944-45— 
Daily 
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puted from average yields on the basis of one ‘‘typical’’ bond 
coupon, maturing in 25 years) and do not purport to show either the average 
They..merely serve to 


illustrate in a more comprehensive way the relative levels and the relative movement 

f yield averages, the latter being the true picture of the bond market. 
+The latest complete list"of bonds us 

in tlie issue of Jan. 14, 1943, page 202. 


ed in computing these indexes was published 


‘Ahead of The Hews 


| (Continued from first page) 

|have a Jot of money ana there 
| were less things tor them to spend 
‘this money on. While our heroic 
Government was fighting a war 
on two fronts, here comes the 
j|ugly spectacle of inflation. You 
can imagine what fellows like 
Jimmy and the others were up 
against. They had to fight on all 
sides, so to speak. But they did it 
successfully; and inasmuch as 
Congress, which has been around 
here all the time, doesn’t know 
about any of this, and wants a 
report, Jimmy telis them. ; 

‘the war is not won yet, we are 
told. Over-confidence has been 
an ailment of ours. 

Says Jimmy: 

“We cannot be complacent yet. 
We must man our war plants to 
the fullest extent necessary to 
meet the requirements of our mil- 
itary leaders. We must do this in. 
the face of a further withdrawal 
from our available manpower 
supply to provide replacements 
for the army and to build the 
navy up the strength that it re- 
quires to man its ships.” 

Notwithstanding that the report 
encompasses one of the most 
heroic periods of our history and 
is quite comprehensive, it is not 
quite so comprehensive as to tell 
how Jimmy sought the Vice- 
Presidential nonaination and was 
knocked off, and how he subse- 
quently aspired to be Secretary 
of State. These are all a part of. 
America at war, and Jimmy's re- 
port is a report on that. 

It does, however, represent Jim- 
my as having no apprehensions 
over our ability to handle our 
problems, which should be a 
Happy New Year to one and all, 
including Tiny Tim and Little 
Nell. However, like everybody 
else in official Washington and a 
lot of others elsewhere, he feels 
that we must keep price controls 
after the war, and we can’t do 
anything about tax reduction until 
after the war with Japan, except 
that there should be these re- 
visions after the European war: 
accelerated depreciation, immedi- 
ate availability of post-war refund 
bonds, increasing the specific ex- 
emption for excess profits tax 
purposes from $10,000 to $25,000. — 

This, of course, makes him a 
Rightist, and a target in the great 
ideological conflict which is con- 
tinually going on in Washington. 

We were studying: his lengthy 
report when a news broadcaster 
attracted our attention. 

“Director of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion Byrnes,’ said 
the broadcaster, “tonight warned 
that this is no time to talk of re-~ 
conversion.” 

That's all he said. We really’ 
think, though, that the concrete 
acccmplishmert which he had to 
report to Congress, and which 
could have been done in a para- 
graph or two, instead of 100 sin- 


was that he had asked the race 
tracks to close, and also asked the 
Selective Service officials how 


football but can’t pass the army 
tests. 


very interesting decument is why 
the youngster who wrote it, at 
$9,000 a year, is not himself in 
the armed forces 
Lal ciliata ataincaenininitiy 
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Revenue Freight Car Loadings During Week Ratiroads Total Revenue reccvecom | Adjournment of 
reight Loade Connections 
| Southern District— 1944 1943 1942 1944 1943 | 
Ended Bec. Od, 1944 Increased ‘ 2.206 Cars ; roa eo Tennessee & Northern____~~. 275 297 224 358 324 718th Congress 
pe : , ; Atl. & W. P.—W. R. R. of Ala_________. 728 652 430 3,410 2,255 

Loading of revenue freight for the week ended Dec. 23, 1944, | Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast______--. 722 584 454 1,232 123) | The 78th Congress adjourned 
totaled 762,449 cars, the Association of American Railroads announced | Atlantic Coast Line____-____________- 12,685 10,859 10,535 12,778 9,396 | sine die on Dec. 19. the H 
on December 30. This was an increase above the corresponding week cra lonleligg goog oa <a EE 7 9 Pans with concluding its sessic ; t 6:59 

‘ ‘ ‘ "7 - } Charleston & Western Carolina__..-__ 6 30: 2 2,00: 539 ; SO 5 s é or 
of 1943 of 121,413 cars, or 18.9%, and an increase above the same week | Clinchfield__... 1,502 1,299 1,125 3159 3088 P.M., Eastern Standart Time 
in 1942 oOo: 110,946 Cais OF Zo.9%. wWotn 1445 and ly4e inciuded Carist- | Columbus & Greenville__.___________- 357 200 288 260 200 | I ile he Sans : : 
mas holiday. Durham & Southern__._.._.____..-— 142 110 62 670 596 | Ni 1 io the senate ended its pro- 

Loading of revenue freight for the week of Dec. 23, increased Fpementue esr oap eee REMES TE URE asi teh nee ao a gag PR i sy od he : hii 
12,566 cars, or 1.7% above the preceding week. Georgia. DEPART TRIM 862 923 3,032 2,082 | adior Raohadcryy b Congressional 
Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 375,879 cars, a decrease of ae vs Florida ——___~----_-------- 365 315 232 735 553 Relea aa a ; get ge ig Root 

Pete . Bie E st De nT a Re Ee ee ee ee 4,440 3,342 2,708 4,128 3,770 | Vices, aS given In e New York 
1,502 cars below the preceding week, but an increase of 71,019 cars | fiinois Central System... «(26.880 «23427 +~=«22'053-S«16.987 —«15/882| “Journal of Commerce,” said: 
above the corresponding week in 1943. Louisville & Nashville._..........-._. 23,217 18,979 17,491 = 11,999 11,184] A half-billion-dollar post-w 

Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled | Macon, Dublin & Savannah___--_~~--- 236 177 172 911 Be ee eae pe Oe Ae eae 
10C 620 cars, a decrease of 1,438 cars below the preceding week, but cower gre are ree Se netinns Pe a. ae éuae Rp rik al nae gee we ss 
“iE Se ke Maa e qh ge She : ‘ He: s " ; Nashville, attanooga & St. L.___-.-~ ,035 2,60: 2, ,598 ,555 | ] e enate ad- 
an increase of 16,076 cars above the corresponding week in 1943. Norfolk Southern___________________. 950 804 560 1.644 1,869 | journed without reconsidering + 

Coal loading amounted to 157,227 cars. an increase of 14,364 cars | Piedmont Northern_____________--__- 461 279 258 1,217 1,101 ; ; Stepped EE. Oh, 
above the preceding week, and an increase of 20,410 cars above the ee are Potomac—.—--_---- safe oe 229 «11,106 10,729 uae Aaestes FepOr’ OF it. 

he Pere rae : ‘ f 0 Sg oa ER Se ae . 8,032 8,575 9,324 7,349 rin i agai 
oe besinge wae srtaiiete loading totaled 46.088. cars,.an increase sn bs NR 24,017 19,192 16,837 24,932 24,157 iasanore Caaneinies Reten oe lisa 

v2 an . $ ay COMING i 631 506 365 787 1,018 ‘ P A ‘ 
of 1,410 cars above the preceding week and an increase of 4,358 cars | Winston-Salem Southbound___-_-_~--. 171 1038 B3 1,009 1,082 | Passed rider exempting the $360, - 
above the corresponding week in 1943. In the Western Districts} ,,.) Tre dee ae Re ane: aaa prereey sasha at, project 
alone, grain and grain products loading for the week of Dec. 23 spent heh one ace cin alif.) from a 42-year-old re- 

) p ’ — Se : 
totaled 32,065 cars, an increase of 722 cars above the preceding week CS OR OR a sey: law. 
and an increase of 3,458 cars above the corresponding week in 1943. Pe eles a ky ee e final days before adjourn- 

Livesiock loading amounted to 15,343 cars, a decrease of 3,891 | cpicage & Norts Western-—.------——. te + Ne 
cars below the preceding week, but an increase of 3,989 cars above | Chicago, Milw., St. P.& Pac.------ 21,101 17,059 15,404 12,104 ~—g,a8g | tton to six State Department nom- 
the corresponding week in 1943. In the Western Districts alone load- Chtengn 2. Paul, Minn. & Omaha___-. 3,532 3,140 2,976 3,762 3,602} inations made by the President 
ine of li _ oF rease uluth, Missabe & Iron Range___--___~ 1,163 974 928 180 198 i i 
no 5 Kd s ne for bt week Ba Dec = (ee 10,978 rege oe ° Duluth; South Shore & Atlantic..____- 607 625 481 524 432 ove t the Senate finally confirmed 
of 3 650 cars below the preceding week, but an increase of <, Cars | gigin, Joliet & Eastern_______________ 8,617 7,554 7,753 11,962 10,507 em. F 
above the corresponding week in 1943. Ft. Dodge, Des Moines & South_______. 373 295 323 93 74 Twice during the two years of 

Forest products loading totaled 41,536 cars, an increase of 2,127 | Great Northern——-_—-----___________. 12,130 9,470 9,980 5,723 4,00€ | almost continuous sessions the 

h di k d » of 4.634 b Green Bay & Western__..._.......___ 487 485 341 956 749 P : : 
cars above t e preceding week and an increase 0 ; cars aDOVE | Lake Superior & Ishpeming___________ 223 265 162 42 52 resident was overidden on vetoes 
the corresponding week in 1943. Minneapolis & St. ear SEG Ee 1,985 1,903 1,572 2,391 1,741 | Of major legislation. Over his ob- 

Ore loading amounted to 12.936 cars, an inrrease of 921 crs | Minn. St. Paul & 8. 8. M.----------—.. Bas rod cg Mh aa 2,6a¢|Jections the Congress wrote into 
above the preceding week and an increase of 637 cars above the | spokane international... 14) "93 ” 86 457 ‘399 |1aw the Smith-Connally War 
corresponding week in 1943. as me Spokane, Portland & Seattle__________ 2,596 2,134 1,539 3,704 2,924 egg wig Act and the 1944 

Coke loading amounted to 13,720 cars, an increase of ! cars eso Pn, a5 4 =. — 5G ax Act. The latter measure, a 

‘ eooeg: ’ Total : ‘ 7 
above the preceding week, and an increase of 290 cars above the PIE hE agen BR as 8 _ 86,815 _ 58,027 | $2.300,000,000 bill which fell far 
corresponding week in 1943. Se ee short of Administration hopes, so 

x . ct— irri j 
BND : irritated the Preside 
All districts reported increases compared with the corresponding | 4:0). Top. & Santa Fe System_------_ 25,145 19,819 17,884 +=—«:13,371~—=«10,999 te C AB iB on 
weeks in 1943, and 1942, both of which included Christmas holiday. Ailes a 3'407 2'723 2'885 4397 4.042 | Wrote Congress a stinging rebuke. 
1944 1943 1942 | Bingham & Garfield____-__._________ 447 424 255 73 68 The President fared better on a 
6 Weeks of January__- = 3,796,477 3,531,811 3,858,479 | Chicago, Burlington & Quincy___--___. 19,850 16,206 15.094 12,831 9,980 | third major veto, of legislation 
4 weeks of. February_._..-.---<.---_. 3,159,492 3,055,725 3,122,942 | Chicago & Illinois Midland__________ an 2,926 2,358 2,419 985 1,023 | out] : th Ad iors. gore ; 
> a a ae 3.135.155 3.073.445 3,174,781 | Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific_______- 12.552 9/528 9.665 11,437 10,309 awing e ministration’s 
ae 4.068.625 3.924.981 4,209,907 Cento a Rastere PE ccthtcicccswine 2,641 2,200 1,922 4,985 5,973 | food subsidy program. The House 
a ae a ee. ea 3,446,252 3.363.195 3,311,637 | Colorado 0 ER rae 666 507 587 2,167 2,045 i im i 
ie comme 4,343,193 —m_ 4,003,393 4,139,395 | Denver & Rio Grande Western________ 3,955 3,157 3,221 6,329 6,199 sustained him in that act. 
one a ee 3.463.512 3,455,328 3,431,395 penne ae Soyer SAS AI *628 618 624 *20 6| To finance the nation’s biggest 
6. ort Wor ; ~ at yt 
S wocks of Ragen —----—------------. 3400 =—s«asaaes ©. Qalapen [illincls Terminal. ——«< ke ee, Lae ee) ee Oe ee eee 
Sian ae Mabie so... oko 3.598.979 3,607,851 3,604,323 | Missouri-Illinois__.._______________.. B76 817 887 446 497 | Of its home-front agencies, Con- 
. Wes tf Meee. oe oe 3,365,925 3.304.830 3,236,584 | Nevada Northern___________________. 1,602 1,524 2,176 98 131| gress appropriated approximately 
Week of Desembét  2_-.-- 5-2 808,260 & 862,733 759,731 | North Western Pacific__--------_____. 688 565 513 1,089 644 | $182,000,000,000 and boosted the 
at a 3... 793.554 823.311 744,183 | Peoria & Pekin Union____--__--______ 25 27 9 0 0 Sis ee a 
ee ee age 140 883 758881 743, 0@1 | 30uthern Pacific (Pacific) ----..----_- 29,024 22,762 21,731 14,818  13,372| National debt limit to $260,000,- 
Week of Devetiber 23. sever ay $ 762.449 “= 641.036 591.471 | Foledo, Peoria & Western____________. 319 220 356 2,119 1,835 | 000,000 during its two years of 
. SaiSAS ‘ sm 2g Pacific System 16,679 13,283 13,225 16,005 16,387 | work 

Total be carcening 43,499,983 42,417,680 42,826,463 | Ute n_—- —-—- ——-—=== ~ 53 543 480 1 5 : 

, ‘ _| Western Pacific___ 2,010 1,736 1,910 3,546 3,745| To that sum it added $15,000,- 

The following table is a summary of the Tf®fght carloadings for cate ‘aieieu ao | 900.000 thi 

? Tutal___ 127,126 101,035 96,936 97,677 90,249 . ie--year to rocket. the 
the separate railroads and systems for the week ended Dec: 23, 1944. | rch nA n=: rte ; Army’s appropriations for the two 
During the period 113 roads showed increases when compared with] _ gouthwestern District— hc ta gh nn eye 
the corresponding week a year ago. ad Burlington-Rock Island 276 271 200 633 “2 000 000 approximately $57,000,- 
~~ Bult Coass Fines 3 hs a 6,256 4,989 4%08 2,639 2,294 : during the biennial period, 

REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED AND RECEIVED FROM CONNECTIONS eiereatinads cones: Northern REE 2,434 1,740 2,657 3,685 3.146 | While other agencies described as 

NUMBER OF CARS) WEEK ENDED DEC. 23 ansas. ahoma & Gulf___.-____-_-. 289 300 45 j i 

‘ — Tota] Loads Kansas City Momterms. os 4,963 4,547 ~ P+ ane ene connected with op ga 
Railroads eabat Beveene. Resetved from Lesiniane “ Agkanine Sic iielchblss cheniatotes 3,120 2890 3.781 2'551 2676 | Were given an estimated $14,000,- 
reight Loaded... - onnections te IEE siesta re nein mavens 281 307 211 1,313 1,277 ’ ‘ 
Eastern District— = 2: ee ne ee se --- --- 714 720 633 507 292; While not a record—the. 77th 
ogg tae A RAR RE ER 99 r 476 ,329 Pie 175 149 83 513 483 ; Br 
aanuor & Appetteee.. . 2,458 1,753 *1,260 490 220 hyp sede > an ve gaa OR icc ctirnrens 6,139 5,078 5,431 5,388 4,487 ae gn hehe approximately $204,- 
sna 8 a i i IE 6,514 5,511 .. 4,333 14,168 13,164 ecentag « LOE ESIE a 16,802 14,254 13,139 18,522 15,926 ,000,000—the funds supplied by 
©, Indianapolis & Louisville___-- 1,272 + 1,280 __ 1,158 1,978 2'085 | Quanah Acme & Pacific x 99 68 72 271 214 : 
ne tes ea EEN PRE 31 26 21 55 42 | St. Louis-San Francisco_________-____ 9,483 6,924 6,596 8,147 7,772 | the 78th Congress included the 
Macaca Verma. 1,025 957 ~~~ 720 1,998 2,246 | St. Louis Southwestern ‘ 3,635 2,445 2.218 7,118 6.379 | biggest single supply bill of all 
Setaware & fudeon.__.-._--=------— 4,834 4.674 . ..4,600 oo 12,883 aoe bb tr ae [ee =- = - - 11,878 11,664 10,899 5,714 4,650| time, a $59,000,000,000 War De- 
ben A ‘cawanna & Western.._-. 7,521 6,113. -; 6,327 ,970 10,737 C__-----~-------_-~-~ _ 6,035 5,282 3,232 A : 
ce soggy omen oer ape A am 172 1146. 215 111 93 | Wichita Falls & Southern___.._______. 78 63 95 ? pm mar partment measure passed in 1943. 
cnt). Wine te TORRE eo 1,307 1,870 ox ee anes ieee Weatherford M. W. & N. W._----______ 41 9 6 33 20| Despite the huge appropriations, 
troit & Toledo Shore Line__---~----- 2 267 am. 2 2,892 ; ; 
——-ataapliaanclgSAen ane ESR a 11,875 10,115 @e9,122 17,579 17,803] Total 72,698 61,700 58914. 68540. 59939|™money furnished by Congress 
cai culie GROMER. fick tno hasnt 3.651 3.471 ~~ 3,020 8.227 9/268 = oa — | dipped downward during the two 
kenia 3 pete Beet ta one : Hy me Sey Pye ie ; *Previous week's figure. +Included in Baltimore & Ohio RR. years, dropping from $115,000,- 
Seteh Velie 2. oo ods ak 7818 6831 ...5.891 11,736 13.561 Note—Previous year's figures revised. 000,000 last year to approximately 
Sietae Central... .0+—-—c---0o- a. 2,443 1,873 ix}.616 4.113 3,380 $67,000,000,000 this year. It was 
Monongahela.....------------------. 384 4,828 5 354 335 the first sharp curtailment s‘nce 
AR a NE Mitte es 2,210 1,711 <= 3,701 16 29 . 
Saar work Ganieed t4nes.. 44.724. 33,555 GB4114 51,533 53,356 Weekly Statistics of P board !n ™ —. ee oe 2 ee 
NM. ¥., N. H. & Hartford___--------.-.. 8,837 7,691 6,404 17,163 17,003 aper rop was sig or . 
New York. Ontario & Western__------. 929 892 1,021 3,027 2,535 P —_—_——— 

York. Chicago & St, Louis——------ 6,409 5.445 "55,646 15,304 15,148 We give herewith latest figures received by us from the National 
BY Suspuchanoe te "Westertr— <<. —- ~ sso Be ae oe 2.233 2,322 Paperboard Association, Chicago, Ill., in relation to activity in the Lumber Movement—Week 
Bere Murauette——-<-n-------—--—- 4873 3.845 $215 71409 8.138 see 3 “open les Ended December 23, 1944 

burg & Shawmut__—---+-+------- ‘ Lae See, 4 15 e em 8) soc : : 

Secepure. Shawmut & North____-----. 235 245 —=** 223 265 228 | ing m e rs s Association represent 83% of the total} According to the National Lum- 

Spucgh de Wedt Virginis...22122--- B18 B94 we 664 2,378 2.268 | in ustry , and its program includes a statement each week from each| ber Manufacturers Association, 
Rutland. <2 —---———--==--- p2e8 303 222 880 891 | member of the orders and production, and also a figure which indi- | !umber shipments of 463 milis re- 
Wheeling & Lake Erle __ 4.713 __ 3,715 "41030 4,146 4206 | cates the activity of the mill based on the time operated. These neato 8 - oe Reed 

=e _ - rade Barometer were 6. ve 

Total 147,322 _ 126,545 114,749 217,352 ~ 220,175 fiewes are advanced to equal 100%, so that they represent the total| production for the week tong 
i ustry. pte 
dtiniudey Dati cae is 1944. In the same week new or- 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown___..~--. 746 638 * 579 1,307 1,107 “ATIS REPORTS—ORDERS ders of these i 
+ ot aden ge she gh et PTE “I< 41.022 31,384 “Tp7.990 2781282" ie ea + ROI, Or ACTIVETE more than moe creeiegg e3 
mer & Lake Erie. : 099. y:~ 2,489 1,485 1,197 Unfilled ; 

_ Buffalo Creek & Gauley t 268 ., 252 t 3 Orders Production Orders Percent of Activity orders files of the reporting mills 
Cambria & Lge ae ae ae — ites 9 1 : wine ae Received Tons in amounted to 87% of stocks. For 
= a. ee es ey Sood a a4 ae 17,908 Poovey og a Tons Current Cumulative | reporting softwood mills, unfilled 
Cumberland & Pennsylvania___------. = i weer. 182 8 8 | October. 14_2..--.-----__ 130.347 154719 523.875 Hy +4 merce eba she re. ater oo See 
Ligonier Valtey__ 11 eh 28 24! October 21_1..: ~~ —- 433098 156. ‘ production at the current rate, and 

SHRLT gle SRS, REET Re 1,199 1, 1 Be oad Wee orn ee U 56,269 499,929 94 94 . ‘d 
Some Saha ae PR 3878 2708 october: Blan 146,003 157/806 © «486,882 a o4 | &ross stocks are equivalent to 36 
Pennsylvania System_._---_-------- — 74.018 63.473 55,073 59.832 60,382 eee : woo ---------- 207,817 157,644 535,745 96 94 davs’ production. 
Reading Co. 13,979 12,093 9,557 26,833 27.403 | November 11-_.----.____ 141,154 158,266 515,738 96 94 For the year-to-date, shipments 
Union (Pittsburgh)__-- 17,713 -18,753-—:19,557 3,007 ae ee te --——-----> 198,644 156,667 494,062 96 94 of reporting identical mills ex- 
Western Maryland_ a 3,574 3,255 “2,684 12,549 12,895 reaacossed “ Sie tats air erat a 110,144 149,062 450,898 91 94 ceeded production by 2.8%: .or 
a 164,235 141,841 126,995 es od cember 2_-_--_--____. 189,731 154,682 484,811 3 oer E: 
Total aa ee December 9----—----_--- 173.669 154,822 501.946 93 a4 | ders by 3.7%. 
aa aaa taste Manener. Sele ss 7.936 152,695 480.999 c 9 - 
Pocahontas Distriet— “ December 23. - 12. 126,115 149,031 451,891 oe re <ompared no the ee 
Chesapeake & Ohio 24,036 20,554 17,801 11,239 19.704 : responding week of 1935-39, pro- 
Norfolk & Western 18,092 15.865 14.932 7977 7.048 Notes—Unfilled orders of the prior week, plus orders received, less production, do | duction of reporting mills was 
Virginian _. 3975 _ 3,258 2,801 2,635 2,033 | not necessarily equal the unfilled orders at the close. Compensation for delinquent | 14.2% greater; shipments were 
Total. 46,103 39,677 34,834 21,851 19,925 | Feports, ordeis made for or filled from stock, and other items made necessary adjust-,25.8% greater; and orders were 


1.1% greater. 
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Hems About Banks, Trust Companies 
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$40,937,297,. as compared - with 
$31,467,897 on Sept. 30, last: Cap- 
ital and surplus showed no change 
in total at $4,000,000 but undivided 
profits increased to $1,116,470 
after dividend payable Jan. 2, 
1945, as against $1,092,384 shown 
on Sept. 30, 1944. : 





In the statement of condition of 


the Guaranty Trust Co. of New | 


York for Dec. 31, 1944, resources 
at ,826,161,881.54, deposits at 
$3,441,036,640.75 and U. S. Gov- 
ernment obligations at $2,362,481,- 
367.07 are shown at their highest 
points in the company’s history. 
The previous high marks were 
reported June 30, 1944, when re- 
sources totaled $3,601,236,269.04, 
deposits were $3,190,800,362.23, 
and holdings of U. S. Government 
obligations were $2,178,737,312.79. 
Capital and surplus remain un- 
‘changed at $90,000,000 and $170,- 
000,000, respectively, and undi- 
vided profits of $42,222,570.91 
compare. with $38,432,083.36, at 
the time of the last published 
statement, Sept. 30, 1944, and with 
$31,391,853.78 on Dec. 31, 1943. 





The statement of condition of 
the Brooklyn Trust Co. as of Dec. 
30, 1944, shows total deposits of 
$227,990,711, compared with $208,- 
135,227 on Sept. 30, last, and $194,- 
151,642 on Dec. 31, 1943. Total 
resources were $244,554,548 
against $224,498,336 on Sept. 30 
and $210,007,804 a year ago. Cash 
on hand and due from banks was 
$44.044,220 against $41,018,580 on 
Sept. 30 and $45,374,500 at the end 
of 1943. Holdings of U. S. Gov- 
ernment securities were $152,921,- 
563 against $139,664,785 three 
months ago and $120,377,755 a 
year ago. Total loans and bills 
purchased were $32,378,210 against 
$27,829,264 and $29,988,299, re- 
spectively. Surplus was $5,000,000, 
unchanged from the Sept. 30 fig- 
ure, and comparing with $4,750,000 
a year before. Undivided profits 
were $1,477,644 against $1,465,143 
on Sept. 30 and $1,452,590 at the 
end of 1943. 





Henry C. Von Elm, Vice- 
Chairman of the Board of Manu- 
facturers Trust Co., of New York, 
announces that the bank has 
leased from the Mutual Life In- 
surance Company for 30 years the 
southwest corner of Fifth Avenue 
and 43rd Street for its Fifth Ave- 
nue Office, where a new building 
vor the exclusive use of the bank 
will be erected by the George A. 
Fuller Co. from plans prepared by 
Walker & Gillette, architects. The 
present structure will be demol- 
ished and the new construction 
will begin as soon as the required 

ding material is available. Ne- 
gotiations for these new quarters 
were begun some time ago, before 

rvey D. Gibson, President of 
ufacturers Trust Company, 
went to London to take up his 
post as Commissioner for the 
‘American Red Cross in the Euro- 
pean Theater of Operations. The 
new bank will take the place of 
the Fifth Avenue Office now 
maintained by Manufacturers 
> t Company at the southeast 
corner of 43rd Street. This office 
has undergone such rapid growth 
during the last 10 years that it has 
betome necessary to provide 
larger quarters to serve adequate- 
ly its 15,000 depositors and to take 
care of expanding business. 





Henry C. Von Elm, Vice-Chair- 
man of Manufacturers Trust Com- 
pany of New York announces that 
at a meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the company held on 
Dec. 26, John T. Madden was 
elected. a director. Mr. Madden 
became President of the Emigrant 
Industrial Savings Bank of New 
York on Jan. 1. He has been a 
Vice-President of Manufacturers 

Company for some years in 
charge of its office at Fifth Ave- 
nue and 43rd Street, and also had 
general supervision of its Mid- 





town offices. Mr. Madden has been 
active in the various War Loan 
Drives of the Government. He 
was Chairman of the “Greater 
New York War Bond Campaign”’ 
in 1942 and is a member of the 
War Finance Committee for New 
York, as well as of its Executive 
Committee, and a Director of 
Manufacturers Safe Deposit Co. 





At a meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Fulton Trust 
Company of New York on Dec. 21, 
Charles S. McVeigh, of the law 
firm of Morr:s & McVeigh, was 
elected a director of the company 
to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Lewis Spencer Morris. 
Mr. McVeigh, who is Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Post-Graduate Hospi- 
tal ane Trustee of the Josiah Macy 
Foundation, was associated with 
the late Mr. Morris as a partner 
for nearly 30 years. Edmund v. 
Rogers was elected Chairman of 
the Board of Directors, filling an- 
other vacancy caused by the 
death of Mr. Morris. Mr. Rogers 
had been Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee, and had been 
President of the bank from 1925 
to 1934. A quarterly dividend of 
$1.50 on the capital stock, pay- 
able Jan. 2, 1945, to stockholders 
of record Dec. 26, 1944, was de- 
clared by the directors. 





Announcement was made by 
Irving Trust Company on Dec. 28 
of the election of Harold G. 
Brownson, as Vice-President. He 
will be in charge of the company’s 
office at Forty-second Street and 
Park Avenue. Mr. Brownson was 
born in Portland, Ore., and was 
graduated from Reed College, 
Portland, in 1923. For several 
years he was engaged in educa- 
tional work in cities in Oregon 
and Washington. Ia. 1932 he en- 
tered Harvard Law School, and 
following his graduation three 
years later, joined the legal de- 
partment of the Irving. For the 
past three years he has been en- 
gaged in customer relations activ- 
ities. He was elected an assistant 
vice-president in 1943. 





Central Hanover Bank and 
Trust Company of New York an- 
nounces the election of the fol- 
lowing as Vice-Presidents: Evan 
C. Dressser, of the Personnel De- 
partment; T. C. Meeks and J. C. 
Higbee, of the 35th Street Office; 
A. E. Peterson, of the Rockefeller 
Plaza Office; and F. B. Whitlock, 
of the 34th Street Office. The ap- 
pointment of the following Assist- 
ant Vice-Presidents is also an- 
nounced: Hoyt Ammidon, of the 
Personal Trust Department; and 
F. M. Palmer and A. C. Thompson 
of the Banking Department. 





The Board of Directors of Ster- 
ling National Bank and _ Trust 
Company of New York at a meet- 
ing on Dec. 28 made the follow- 
ing appointments: James G. Hur- 
ley, Assistant Vice - President; 
Meyer Shapiro and Gustave A. 
Vellek, Assistant Cashiers; 
Charles O. Mitchell, Assistant 
Comptroller and Irving E. Iserson, 


Assistant Manager of Foreign De-: 


partment—all of the 39th Street 
office. Robert McKennan of the 


42nd Street office and Walter L.4 until 


Tindle of the Queens office were 
appointed Assistant Cashiers. 





At the last meeting of the Board 
of Directors of the Bankers Trust 
Company of New York, Arthur G. 
Rydstrom, formerly Assistant 
Vice-President, was elected a 
Vice-President of the Company. 
Mr. Rydstrom, who has been work- 
ing with the United States Mari- 
time Commission, has been recent- 
ly released from the United States 
Navy with the rank of Comman- 
der. When Mr. Rydstrom reports 
he will be associated with the 
Banking Department. 





Directors of Clinton Trust Com- 
pany of New York announce that 








at their December meeting Ru- 
dolph A. Huebner was elected 
‘Trust Officer of the institution. 
Mr. Huebner comes from the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York 
where he was in the trust depart- 
ment. 





At a meeting of the trustees of 
the United States Trust Company 
of New York held Dec. 28, Ster- 
ling Van De Water and Berkeley 
D. Johnson were appointed As- 
sistant Vice-Presidents. 





William F. Foster, President of 
the Union Trust Co. of Rochester, 
N. Y., amnounced on Dec. 21 the, 
promotion of John W. Dwyer as 
Ass.stant Vice-President and Mil- 
toa C. Sauer, Assistant Secretary, 
by the Board of Directors of the 
bank. 

According to the Rochester 
“Times Union,” Mr. Dwyer, a grad- 
uate of the Wharton School of Fi- 
nance, joined the Citizens Bank 
of Rochester in 1917 when the 
bank was organized. Following a 
merger with the Union Trust in 
1920, Mr. Dwyer was made Assist- 
ant Secretary. Mr. Sauer began his 
banking career with the Mer- 
chants Bank of Rochester which 
was consolidated with the Union 
Trust in December, 1926. Later he 
was named Assistant Manager of 
the Chili-Thurston office of the 
bank and a year ago was pro- 
moted to manager. He will con- 
tinue as manager at the Chili- 
Thurston office. 





The appointment of Berry O. 
Baldwin to the foreign depart- 
ment of the Industrial Trust Co., 
Providence, R. I. was announced 
on Dec. 26. Mr. Baldwin has had 
15 years experience in the foreign 
banking field. 





Horace K. Corbin, President of 
Fidelity Union Trust Company, 
Newark, N. J., announced on Dec. 
27, following a special meeting of 
the Board of Directors, the retire- 
ment of the remainder of the pre- 
ferred stock, amounting to $1,000,- 
0c0. This preferred stock was 


'originally issued in 1934 in the 
'amount of $7,000,000. Of this, $4,- 


000,000 was retired prior to the 
war period. With the consent of 
the Commissioner of Banking and 
Insurance, $1,000,000 was retired 
in 1943. A like amount was re- 
tired last October and the fizal 
$1,000,000 on Dec. 27, said the 
trust company’s announcement, 
which added: 

“In 1934, when the preferred 
stock was issued, capital and re- 
serves of Fidelity Union totaled 
$14,548,647.50, as against the $19,- 
382,000 of today, a gain of nearly 
$5,000,000 in a decade. Today, the 
capital structure is made up as 
follows: $4,000,000 common stock, 
$12,000,000 in surplus, $1,585,000 
in undivided profits and $1,797,000 
in reserves.” 





Spencer Scott Marsh Sr., retired 
Chairman of the Board of the Na- 
tional Newark & Essex County 
Banking Co., Newark, N. J., died 
on Dec. 26 at the age of 70. The 
Newark “News” in reporting his 
death, said: 

“Mr. Marsh was a prominent 
figure in banking and finance in 
Newark for 50 years. He served’ 
as Cashier of National Newark: 
1938, and Vice-President 
until 1940. He was made Chair- 
man of the Board in 1940 and 
served three years until ill health 
caused his retirement on April 5, 
1943. He continued as a member 
of the board. cic 

“Mr. Marsh served as_an officer 
of many banking and organ- 
izations and was one of the found- 
ers of the Newark ‘Clearing 
House.” 


The election of J. P. Williams, 
Jr., as a director of the Fidelity 
Trust Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., was re- 
cently reported in the Pitts- 
burgh “Post Gazette” which fur- 
ther said: 








“Mr. Williams is also President 
and Chairman of the Board of 


Directors.. of Koppers Company, 
Inc., with which he has been as- 
sociated for many years.” 





Mervyn E. Boyle, Cashier of the 
Farmers Deposit National Bank of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., since 1930, was 
recently elected Vice-President 
and Cashier. He entered the em- 
ploy of the bank in 1901. We 
quote from the Pittsburgh ‘Post 
Gazette” which on Dec. 27 also 
said: “The advancement of Wil- 
liam L. Davidson, Willis E. Duff, 
William A. Korb and W. Howard 
Martie to Assistant Cashiers was 
also announced.” 





Promotion of seven officers of 
the Fifth Third Union Trust Co. 
of Cincinnati was anneunced on 
Dec. 19 by John J. Rowe after a 
meeting of the Board of Directors. 
This is learned from the Cincin- 
nati “Enquirer” which also said: 

“James M.: Pendery,: who has 
been Assistant Vice-President, 
was named as Vice-President. 
Claude E. Ford was elected Cash- 
ier. He had been Assistant Cash- 
ier. 

“Others promoted were Law- 
rence H. Suttman, Assistant Vice- 
President; John B. Hanekamp, W. 
Earl Jeggle and Wilton H. Merg- 
ter, Assistant Cashiers. George J. 
Nortman was named manager of 
the sav.ngs department. 

“Mr. Pendery started with the 
Fifth Third National Bank, pred- 
ecessor to the present bank, in 
1922. 

“Mr. Ford began his banking 
career with the Walton Bank & 
Trust Co., Walton, Ky., and came 
to Cincinnati with the Fifth Na- 
tional in 1903.” 


J. De Forest Richards, Presi- 
dent of the Boulevard Bank of 
Chicago, Chicago, Ill. made 
known on Dec. 20 that in the last 
year the capital structure of the 
pank has been increased by a half 
a million dollars or 50%. Chicago 
“Tribune” reporting this, added: 

“On Dec. 28, 1943, capital was 
increased 50% from $500,000 to 
$700,000 and surplus from $500,- 
000 to $600,000. Last May surplus 
was increased by $50,000 and 
again this month by $100,000, 
which gives the bank a present 
capital of $750,000, surplus of 
$750,000, and undivided profits 
of $100,000.” 








From H. F. Harrington, Vice- 
President of the Boatmens Na- 
tional Bank of St. Louis, it is 
learned that the bank reports that 
its operating profits for 1944, 
after all expenses, taxes and de- 
preciation, and exclusive of re- 
coveries on _ items previously 
charged off, were $570,490.76 or 
$4.56 per share, as against $537,- 
421.13 or $4.30 per share for 1943. 
Deposits at Dec. 30, 1944, were 
$136,622,058.33 against $131,766,- 
313.40 at the previous year end. 





Directors of the First National 
Bank in Palm Beach, Fla., voted 
on Dec. 28 to transfer $300,000 
from the undivided profits ac- 
count to the surplus account. This 
substantial increase will make the 
institution’s capital funds over 
$2,900,000, to read as follows: cap- 
ital, $200,000; surplus, $2,300,000; 
undivided profits and reserves, 
more than $600,000, an increase of 
over $400,000 since Dec. 31, 1943. 
The regular monthly dividend of 
1% and an extra of %%. was 
also declared by the board mem- 
bers. 





At a meeting of the directors of 
the First National Bank, Dallas, 
Tex., on Dec. 19 the proposal to 
increase the number of shares of 
stock from 480,000 to 600,000 was 
unanimously approved. The stock- 
holders will meet to vote on the 
proposal on Jan. 9. This is learned 
from the Dallas “Times Herald” 
which further said: 

“This additional 120,000 shares 
of stock would be sold at $30 per, 
share pro rata to the present 





stockholders. It will mean that the 
old stockholders will have the 


right te buy one share of new 
stock for every four shares of old 
stock now held. 

“EE. L. Flippen, President of the 
bank, made the announcement. 

“The money available, amout- 
ing to $3,600,000, would be allo- 
cated $1,500,000 to capital, there- 
by increasing the present capital 
from $6,000,000 to $7,500,000; $1,- 
500,000 would be allocated to sur- 
plus, thereby increasing the sur- 


| plus from $6,000,000 to $7,500,000 


and the remaining $600,000 would 
be passed to the credit of undi- 
vided profits.” 





Fred F. Florence, President of 
the Republic National Bank, Dal- 
las, Tex., announced on Dec. 12 
the election of Karl Hoblitzelle, 
President of Interstate Circuit 
Inc., to the newly created posi- 
tion of Vice-Chairman of the 
bank. He has been a director of 
the bank for 20 years. The Dallas 
“Times Herald’ further stated: 

“Mr. Florence also announced 
the election of Lewis W. Mac- 
Naughton, a member of the firm 
of DeGolyer & MacNaughton, 
Geologists, as bank director. 

“The elections were announced 
at the Dec. 12 board meeting. 

“Off.cers declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of 40 cents per 
share and an extra dividend of 
40 cents per share. Dividend dis- 
bursements for the current quar- 
ter total $250,000.” 

Additional information con- 
cerning the Republic National 
Bank of Dallas, appeared in the 
Chronicle of Dec. 28, page 2848. 





At a meeting of the board of 
directors of the Union Bank & 
Trust Co., Los Angeles, Cal., on 
December 15, an extra dividend 
of $1 per share on the capital 
stock, in addition to the usual 
$1.50 a share, payable January 2 
to the stockholders of record De- 
cember 22. 

The Los Angeles “Times” in re- 
porting this also said: 

“At the same time the board 
elevated P. E. Neuschaefer from 
Cashier to Vice-President, and 
named W. C. Neary, Assistant 
Vice-President, to the position of 
Cashier. Richard R. Newmark 
was named Assistant Cashier, Don 
R. Cameron, Senior Trust Officer, 
and F. H. Kerns, Trust Officer. 





Announcement ‘has 
by Lord Wardington, 'C 
the Board of Directors of | 
Bank Limited, Lotiddn, ‘he 
Wilson, one of the Chief General 
Managers, retired from ‘that 
sition at the end of the year, after 
completing 46 years’ service in the 
bank. Mr. Wilson joined the staff 
of William Williams Brown & Co., 
Leeds, in 1898, and a few years 
later that bank was taken over by 
Lloyds Bank. He subsequently 
Joined the Inspection Staff and 
in 1906 was appointed Assistant 
Manager at Leeds, becoming Man- 
ager of that branch in 1913. Mr. 
Wilson was appointed an Assist- 
ant General Manager in 1924, a 
Joint General Manager in 1929 
and a Chief General Manager in 
1939. He was elected a Director 
of the bank in 1941 and on his re- 
tirement, Mr. Wilson will be ap- 
pointed a Vice-Chairman of the 
Board. Sydney Parkes will con- 
tinue as a Director and sole Chief 
General Manager. 

On the ist January, 1945, cer- 
tain changes are being made 
at Head Office and, as from that 






date, the following appointments 


will become effective: 

E. Whitley-Jones and A. H. En- 
sor, Joint General Managers. to 
be Deputy Chief General Man- 
agers; F. S. Cheadle and W. B. 
Mayles, Assistant General Man- 
agers, to be Joint General Man- 
agers; E. J. Hill, from 39 Thread- 
needle Street, and A. J. Faux, 
from Law. Courts Branch, to be 
Assistant General Managers. 





Avnouncement is made that late 
in November an interim dividend 


of 3%, subject to tax, would be - 
nayable by the Imnerial Bank of. _ 


Iran on and after Dec. 20. 
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